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♦Korean  Educational  Development  Institute 


a  The  Korean  Educational  Development  Institute  (KEDI) 

is  an  independent,  autonomous,  and  government-funded  educational 
research  and  development  center.  Initially  founded  for  the --purpose  of 
developing  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  reform  of  education  in 
Korea  following  the'  Korean  Ear,  KEDI  has  assumed  far-reaching 
responsibilities.  Included  ambng  these  are:  population  education,  air 
and  correspondence  studies  at  the  secondary  school  level,  teacher 
training  research,  industrial  arts  a^d  vocational  technical  education 
skill  learning,  Seamaul  education  (the  community  movement) ,  informal 
and  nontornai  education  programs,  instructional  and  educational  radio 
and  television,  women? s  studies,  and  educational  policy  studies.  This 
case  study  of  KEDI  documents  its  origins  and  early  development , 
reviews  and  analyzes  the  planning  operations  of  the  first  two  years, 
and  reports  on  three  years  of  study  and  analysis,  as  well  as  on  an 
assessment  of  progress  and  the  provision  of  continuous  feedback  to 
KEDI  administration  and  staff.  Chapters  discuss;  (t)^  an  overview  of 
KEDI;  (2)  the  setting  for  educational  reform  in  Korea;  (3)  the 
origins  of  the  KEDI;  (4)  KEDI  managements  organization,  and 
operations;   (5)  the  Elementaty-Middle  School  Development  Project;  (6) 
^educational  broadcasting;   (7)  teacher  education;  (B)  cost  analysis  of 
the  Elementary-Middle  -School  Project; — (9-)-:the  evolution  of  a- 
comprehensive  national  educational  research  and  development 
institute;  and  (10)  a  plan  for  self-assessment  at  KEDI.  (JD) 
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The  Analytical  Case  Study  of  the  Korean  Educational  Development  Institute,  has  been 
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This  final' report  of  the  Analytical  Case  Study  of  the  Korean  Educational 
Development  Institute,  is'the  fourth  and  final  volume  of  a  series  of  four 
major  reports  compl eted  during  the  period  July  1975  -  December  1978*  The 
report  has  been  prepared  cooperatively  by  members  of  the  study  team.  How- 
ever, the  responsibility  for  the  final  form  and  substance  of  the  report  is 
that  of  the  project  director  and  the  editors. 

Paul  H.*  Masoner 
,Frank  H.  Klassen 
Editors  * 


■    THE  CHARTER  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 

KOREA  '  ..; 

  9  —  — 

We  have  been  born  into  this  land,  charged  with  the  historic  mission,  of 

regenerating  the  nation.   This  is  the. time  for  us  to  establish  a'self-reliant 

posture  .within  and  contribute  to  the  common  prosperity  of  mankind  without, 

"by  revitalizing  the  illustrious  spirit  of  our  forefathers.    We  do  hereby 

state  the  proper  course  to  follow  and  set  it  up  as  the  aim  of  our  education.. 

With  the  sincere  mind  and  strong  body,  improving  ourselves  in  learning 

and  arts,  developing_±h_e_ijjna.teJiacu.l.ty-of-each  of  usy-and-overcoming-  th¥ 

/isting  difficulties  for  the  rapid  progress  of  the  nation,  we" will  cultivate 

ir  creative  power  and  pioneer "spirit.   We  wiil  give  the  foremost  consideration 

to  public  good  and  order,  set  a  value  on  efficiency  and  quality,  and,  inheriting 

the  tradition  of  mutual  assistance  rooted  in  love,  respect  and  faithfulness, 

will  promote  the  spirit  of  fair  and  warm  co-operation.   Realizing  that  the 

nation  develops  through  the  creative  and  co-operative  activities  and  that  the 

national  prosperity  is  the  ground  for  individual  growth,  we  will  do  our  best 

to  fulfill  the  responsibility  and  obligation  attendant  upon  our  freedom  and 

 <f  ,  :  

right,  and  encourage  the  willingness  of  the  people-,to  participate  and  serve  in 

building  the  -nation; 

The  love^of  the  country  and  fellow  countrymen  together  with  the  firm 

belief  in  democracy  against  communism- is  the  wayH:or^ar^sttrvtvai-gTTd7ttTe  

basis  for  realizing  the  ideals  of  the  free  world.    Looking  forward  to  the 

future  when  we  shall  have  the  honorable  fatherland  unified  for  the  everlasting 

good  of  posterity,  we,  as  an  industrious  people  with  confidence  and  pride, 

pledge  ourselves  to  make  new  history  with  untiring  effort  and  collective 

wisdom  of  the  whole  nat'ion.- 

(informal  translation) 
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The  Korean  Educational  Development  Institute  (KEPI) 

The  Korean  Educational  Development  Institute,  founded  in  1972  by  the  Ministry' 
of  Education  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  its  external  research  and  development 
component,  is  an  independent",  autonomous,  and  government-funded  educational  research 
-  and  development  center.    The  primary  mission  assigned  to  KEDI  initially  was  "to 
undertake  comprehensive  and  systematic  reform  programs  for  the  schools  in  Korea." 
However,  once  KEDI  came  into  existence,  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  nation 
began  to  look  to  KEDI  to  assume  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  role  in  Korean 
educational  research  and  development.   Thus,  in  the  few  short  years  of  its 
existence,  KEDI'  has  assumed  responsibility  pot  only  for  the  ETementary-lMiddle 
School  Development  Project  which  focused  on  the  primary  mission  of  comprehensive 
and  systematic  reform  of  Korean,  education  in  the  first  nine  grades  of  schooling, 
but  also  for  a  number  of  other  significant  areas  of  concern.    Included  among  these 
^are  the  following:    population  education,  air  and  correspondence  studies  at  the 
secondary  school  level,  teacher  training  research,  industrial  arts  and  vocational- 
_ technical_education_sk-i  1 1  learning,  long  range  educational  planning,  SaemauredTucatTdrT 
(the^coimiunity-movement)^  informaT  and  non-formal  education  programs,  instructional  and 
educational* radio  and  television,  women's  studies,  and  educati.onal  policy  studies. 
With  the  assumption  of  these  significant  tasks  KEDI  has  emerged  as  a  major  force  for  * 

-   j  =  '       "  ' 


educational  change  in  Korea. 

The  Analytical  Case  Study 

In  view  of  the  significant  role  which  KEDI  assumed  in  the  field  of  education, 
its  progress  and  accomolishments  became  a  matter  of  both  interest  and  concern  to 
many  individuals  and  groups  in  Korea:    the  Ministry  of  Education,  universities  and 
colleges,  public  and  private  .schools.,  the  educational  community  generally,  the 


%      national  government",  arid  the  public.    In  addition,  the  United  states  Agency  for 
,  International  Development,  in  view  of  its  close  relationships  with  KEDI  sirice 
its  founding,  was  especially  interested  in  its  success.  •  , 

A  realization  of  the  critical  importance  of  education  in  national  development 

and  a  recognition  of  the  role  of  KEDI  in  educational  reform  and  improvement  led  to 

a  decision  in  1974  by  both  KEDI-and  USAID/Was'hington  to  implement  an  analytical 

cas^'study  of  KEDI  to  be  made  by  an  .external  profession^  group.    This  study,  it 

4/as  agreed,  would  document  the  origins  and  early  development  of  KEDI;  would  -care-  * 
/    "  ...  " 

fully  review  and  analyze  the  planning  and  operations  of  the  first  two  years;  and; 

.would  over  a  period 'pf  three  years  continue  the  study  and  analysis  as  well  as 

assessment  of  progress,  working  closely  with  KEDI  administration  and  staff,  providing 

.     continuous,  feedback^  and  becoming  a  partner  in  the  comprehensive  effort  to  imorove 
1  .  s  -  ■•  -  , 

education  in  Korea.   There  was  implicit  in  this  decision  the  belief  that  the  efforts 

of  the  study  team  and  the  ultimate  report  would  be  useful  to  KEDI  in  its  continuing 

efforts  to  improve  education  in  Korea  and  at  the  same"  time  would  be  an  important 

means  of  disseminating  information  concerning  KEDI^nd  its  work  that  would  be  help- 

 ful-to-other  nat i ons-concemech wtth~fducarionai  reform  and  national  development. 

-  -  -  -,  f  » 

At  the  request  of  USAID/Korea  and  KEDI  the  present  project  director  engaged 
in  preliminary  discussions  with  KEDI  administrative  staff  and  USAID  staff  in  Korea 

in  August  1974.    In  November  1974  he  participated  in  the  International  Conference  

on  Korean' Educational, Development  Project  and  gained  considerable  insight  into  the 
nature  and  operation  of  KEDI  and  the  comprehensive  educational  reform  programs  in 
which  it  was  involved.   At  that  time  •We  accepted  an  invitation  to  direct  an  external 
analytical  case  study  of  KEDI.  * 

Prior  to  the  formal  undertaking  of  the  case  study  the  project  directpr  spent  r 
approximately  one  month  in  Korea  making  a  preliminary  study  of  KEDI  and  developing  - 
plans  for  the  proposed  three-year  study.   These  plans  were  based  not  only  on  the 


on-site  preliminary  study  of  KEDI  but  also  on  conferences  with  KEDI  administration 
and  staff,  discussions  with  educational  leaders  in  Korea,  and  conversations  with 
staff  of  AID/ Korea  and  AID/Washington. 

In  June  1975  a*contract  was  negotiated  and  approved  t+iat  the  study  would  be 
undertaken  by  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  in  coopera- 
tion  with  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.   The  following  statement  of  purposes  formed 
the  basis  for  the  contract  and  the  project  plan:  . 

1.   To  document  and  analyze  systematically  the  origin,  development,,  and 
program  of  KEDI  as  the" major  educational  research  and  development 
operation  of  Korea. 
2..  To  study  the  developmental  history  and  effectiveness  of  KEDI  and 
.  ths  progress  *that  it  has  achieved  in  relationship  to  its  internal  < 
e  purposes  and  goals  and  the  educational  goals  of  the  nation. 
3.   To  provide*  during  the  period  of  the  study,  systematic  and  continuing 
reports  to  KEDI  concerning  activities,  findings,  and  conclusions  of 

o 

the  team  and  consultants.  :  


4.   To  develop  a  model  for  continuous* study  and  assessment  of  the 
continuing  efforts  for  educational  reform  and  improvement  by  KEDI 
alone  or  in  cooperation  with  external  groups. 

JL_JEo_^Quide^^G€umen^ 


will  describe  KEDI  as  a  possible  model  for  those  concerned  with 
educational  reform  and  improvement. 
Case  Study  Design  *  '!  \ 

The  design  of  the  analytical  case  study  was  the  product  of  close  working  coopera 

tion  involving  the  project  director  and  KEDI  administration  and  staff,  consultations 

*  *  \ 

JsQth Lflr.-  Robert  M.  Morgan  of  Florida  State  University  in  view  of  his  long  and  deep 


involvement  in  educational  developments  in  Korea  and  in  KEDI  itself,  and  continuing 
discussions  with  AID/Korea  and  AID/Washington, 


ERIC 


The  .outcome  of  these  cooperative  efforts  was  the  development  of  a  model'  for 
the  case  study.   The  model  represented  certain  modifications  in  the  process  widely  f 
usf  in  the  United  States  for  the  accreditation  of  higher  education  institutions. 
The  process  of .accreditation,  unique  to  the  United  States,. has  become  well-      6  •  4 
established  and  has  gained  considerable  acceptance  as  a  systematic  and  valid  strategy 
for  evaluating  the  organization,  programs,  and  outcomes  of  higher  education  insti- 
tutions.  This  strategy,  as  appl  ied  to  the  analytical  case  study  of  KED I  /required 
certain  modifications  to  fit  the  purposes  and  circumstances  of  the  project.  However, 
with  appropriate  changes,,  none  of  serious  or  significant  consequence,  the  modeled 
meet  planning  requirements  that  had  been  developed,  cooperatively  "and  bee^n  agreed 
upon"  and  at  the  same  time  had  high  relevance. to  the'ttsk' and, to* the  purpose  to  be 
served. 

.    Included  in  the  model  are  the  following  elements: 

1*   The  development  of  an  outline  for  the  study  which  includes  all 

those  topics  which  are  relevant  to  the  case  study.  -  (J 


J^_Jtoe-selec4n<)n-of-an-extQr rra1_t earn  of  evaluators  with  the  knowledge 


and  skills  appropriate  and  relevant  to  the  individual  tasks  and  the 
total  task  to  be  accomplished. 
3.   The  development,  by  the"  case  study  team  and  consultants" in  cooperation 


-w+th-KEW,  or  a  systematic  strategy  to  include  i  ndi ca tors'  which  permi t 
measurement  and  assessment  of  KED I  programs;  standards  or  criteria  to 
be  utilized;  nature  and  methods  of  data  collection;  establishment  of 
counterpart  relationships;  nature  and  use  of  conferences  with  educators, 
parents,  students,  civic* leaders,  government  officials,  and  others; 
observation  of  educational  programs;  analyses  to  be 'made  and  methods 
of  analysis;  data  interpretation;  and  the  development  of  findings, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations. 


-4- 
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Completion  by  KEDI  of  special  reports  prior  to  the  beginning  of 

'case  study  team  and  consultant  activities  and  at  periodic  times  during 

the  three-year  Evaluation  that  will  relate^directly  to  the  case  study 
outline  and  that  will  include  data  necessary  and  relevant  to  the 

evaluation  and  case/ study  tasks. 

Review,  study,  ,and  analysis  of  special  reports  prepared  by  KEDI, 
of  KEDi  publications,  and  of  other  available  data  by  case  study 
team  and  consultants.  7 
Team  and  consultant  visits  to  Korea  in  order  to- accomplish  project 
tasks  including  the  following:    (a)  establishme^k  of  counterpart 
relationships  .with  KEDI  staff  and  others,  (b)  continuing  study  of 
all  applicable  data,*  instructional  material's,  instructional  radio 
and  television 'programs,  (c)  study  and  analysis  of  management  systems, 

'  ^    \  \\  \ 

instructional  systems,  evaluation  procedures  *  innovation  diffusion, 

V  *  iV\ 

long  range  educational  planning,  and  other  KEDI  strategies,  ud)  

*  ,    \  \    \  v\ 

observation  of  educational  programs  and  projects \(&)  interviews 

\  \  \  \\\ 

and  conferences  with  government  officials,  educational  personnel, 

'  \  \  \  ^  V  \ 

civic  leaders,  students,  parents,  and  others,  (f)  st\dy  and 
analysis^^ata^rweh^ 
analysis  of  findings  and* development  of  conclusions  and  recommends-  , 
tions.  • 

Provision  on  a  continuing  basis  of  Case  Study  Team/Consultant  - 

KEDI  interchange  of  ideas  and  a  systematic  plan  for  reporting  ;an 

\  * 
feedback. 

Preparation  by  Case  Study  Team  of  ad  hoc,  interim,  and  final 
reports  with  provision  for  review  by  KEDI  of  such  reports  for 
identification  of  factual  inaccuracies  and  inappropriate  conclusions. 


9.    Preparation  of  all  reports  in  .final  form  as  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  team,  consultants,  and  project  director..   ' " 
Case  Study  Team -and" Consultants 

During,  the  course  of  the  project  the  following  individuals  served 
members  of  the  Case  Study  Team  during  the  course  of  the  entire  project: 
'Dr.  John-0.  Bolvin<  '  ,  •* 

University  of  Pittsburgh  .  „  *• 

Dr.  William  F.  Grady  : 

Professor  and  Chairman 

Division  of  Educational  Communications    s  " 

College  of  Education  <t 

Temple  University 

Dr.  Ran  Soo.KIm 
.  Professor  of  Higher  Education  ■* 
Graduate  School  of -Education 
Yonsei  University 

Dr.  Sang  Joo  Lee  *  ' 

■Professor  of  Education 
College  of  Education 
Seoul  Najtional  Hniv^-f^y 

.    Dr.  Seth  J;  Spaulding  ~— — =  .« 

?rSlf?S°r  °el  Interhational  and  Development  Education 
.School  of  Education 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

•  "~Or.  Paul  E,  Watson 

Sfo1§^of  ^national  and  Development  .Education^ 
and  ProfSSsorMifl Educational  Administration- 

Or.  Paul  H.  Masoner  (Project  Director) 

University  Professor  of  Education  and  Dean-Emeritus 

School  -of  Education 

University  of  Pittsburgh  «  5 

i 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Klassen  (AACTE  Project  Director) 
Associate  Director 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for  teacher  Education 


The  following  individual  alio  served^as  members  of  the  Case  Study  Tejim  but 
not  for  .the  duration -of  the  project: 

Dr.  Betty  Schantz     ;  .  • 
Assistant  Dean  and  Professor  of  Education 
College:  of  Education 

Temple  University  , ,.: 

Dr./Sam  P;  Wiggins  #  t  • 

Prof  essorof  Education  * 

College  bfjjtducation  .      %  / 

ClevelanfiHitate  Universitv 

Dr.  Stuart. Wells  f  . 

Associate  Professor  of  Business        *  ,  '  *v 

Sari  Jose -State  University  «  *\  v 

Dr.  Don  Adams,  .  *  «V 

Professor  of  international  and  Development  Education* 
School  of^Education  *  , 
University  of  Pittsburgh  \   -        *  .  • 

Six  Korean  educators  servers  consultants' to  the  project  for  its  durati^ 


Dr.  Bum  Ho  Chung 
Professor 

College  of .Education  . 
Seoul  National  .University 

Dr.'  Woochul  Kang 
Prqfessor 

.College  of  Education 
Ewha  Womens  University 


\ 


Dr.  Dong  Chul  Kim  \  , 

Professor  -  '«  . 

College  of  Education  -sfcf* 
Fwha  Womens  University  . 

Dr.\J6ngchol-<Kim  *  ' 

Professor 

College  of  Education 

Seoul  National  University  < 

Dr.  Hahn  Been  Lee  1  ^ 

President  * 

Ajou  /Institute  of  Technology 

*  • 

Dr.  Oong  Suh  Park  «    * ' 

Professor  *  • 

Graduate  School  of  Public  Administration 
Seoul"  National  University 
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Serving  as^  members  of  a  small  task  force  responsible  for  special  projects 
related  to  the  case  study  were  the  following:  \ 


— *-i.D^JaRfes»KeTJ^Jri.. 


Dean,  School  of  Education 
University  of* Pittsburgh 

Dr.. Frank  H.  Klassen 

Associate  Director  .  \* 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 

Case  Study  Team/Consultant  Activities 

Case  Study  activities  began  shortly  after  the  approval  of  the  project  contract 
oh  June  30;  1975.   There  was  a  careful  adherence  to  tlje  original  case  study  design 
with  appropriate  modifications  that  were  determined  by  the  teanrmembers  and  consul- 
tants as  the  project  continued.  \ 

During  the  contract  period  from  July  1,  1975  through  February  28,  1979  four 

on-site  team  studies  were  conducted  in  Korea,  ranging  from  two  to  three  weeks  each. 

\ 

In  addition  the.  project  director  alone  or  with  members  of  the  task  force  was 

onvpived  in  four  additional  on-site  project  tasks. 

While  the  major  project-tasks  undertaken  in  Korea  involved  intensive  work  at 

KEDI  or  at  KEDI  field  sites  and  discussions  with  KEDI  administrators  and  staff,  the 

team  members  gave  considerable  emphasis  to  in-depth  discussions  and  consultations 

with  keyjmjjyldua:ls  outside  KEDI  -  Ministry  of  Education  officials;  administrators 

and  staff  from  universities,  junior  teachers  colleges,  and  other  higher  education' 

institutions;  te^ejxJad^a.dministrators"in ^public  and  private  schools;  executives 

^from  other  key  organizations  such^as  the  Korean  Institute  of  Science  and  Technology, 

the  Korean  development- Institute,  and  others;  representatives  of  professional, orgafti 
-  * 

zations  in  the  field  of  education;  representatives  of  international  organizations 
.such  as  UNESCO  and  UHfCEF;  and  civic  and  business  leaders*. 

Extensive  discussions  were  held  from  time  to  time  with  members  of  the  group  of 
Korean  educators  who  served  as  consultants  to  obtain  tFeir  advice  and  counsel  as 


well  as  their  judgments  concerning  KEDI,  its  accomplishments,  its  problems,  and 
its  progress •  "  «, 

Prior  to  the  completion  of  this  final  report,  three*extensive  interim  reports 
of  227 ,;  123,  and  159  pages  respectively  were  prepared  following  the  first  three 
team  on-site^studies  in  Korea.    In  addition,  following  each  visit  of  the  team,  of 
the  task- force,  and. of  the  project  director  oral  reports- were  made  to  KEDI* admini- 
stration and  selected  staff  and  to  AID/Korea  staff.   Throughout  each  on-site 
visit,  team  members  individually  and  collectively  provided  consultative  services 
intended  to  .assist  KEDI  in  all  aspects  of  its  responsibilities-    Final  oral  re- 
ports by  the  team  members  were  designed  to  provide  KEDI  with  evaluative  data  and 
observations  and  also  with  recommendations  for  consideration  by  KEDI. 

This  final  report  is  based  primarily  on  KEDI  from  fts  inception  in  1972  to  the 
time  of  the  final  on-site  visit  of  the  team  in  July,  1978,   However,  a  follow-up 
on-site  visit  by  the  project  director  and  one  associate  in  December,  1978  has  made 
it  possible  to  include  in  the  report  certain  developments  that  have  occurred  up 
to  the  end  of  calendar  year  1978. 

.  -    '  A  still  later  visit  to  Korea  in  the  summer  of  1979  has  resulted  in  the 
addition* or  information  relating  to  KEDI  activities  through  July,  1979. 
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CHAPTER  I  'O. 
- —  THE  KOREAN  "EDUCAtFoNAL  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 

,     '  *  AN  OVERVIEW* 

—   .      To-developing- nations  throughout "  the  world,  the  Korean  Educational  Development 
Institute  (KEDI)  stands  as  an  outstanding  example  of  a  national  effort' to  improve 
the" educational  system,  to  expand  educational  opportunity,  and  to  utilize  educa- 
tional reform  as  a  key  element  in  national  development. 

Following  the  devastation  of  the  Korean  War  and  the  almost  complete  disruption 
of  the  educational  process,  the  task  of  developing  a  new  educational,  system  rele- 
vant to  Korea's  needs  became  a  national  prior_i.ty.-of  the-h-i-ghest  order.  Extensive 
and  intensive  efforts  were  made'in  the  years  following  the  war  to  build  new 
schools,  to  create  new  teacher  training  institutions,  to  prepare  new  and .additional 

» 

te?chers  with  higher  qualification's,  arid  to  develop  new  textbooks  and  other <teach.ing- 
-      learning  materials.   Particularly  significant  was  the  effect  of  compulsory  education 
at  the  'elementary  school  level.   By  the  end  of  the  decade,  of  thev1960  s,  more  thafi 
95  percent  of  all  children  of  elementary  school  age  were  enrolled  and  attending  scnooj.. 

v  sc  a 

nigh  school  level  increased  to  the  point  that  larg 

numbers  of  children  wishing  to  continue  beyond  the  elementary  school  were  unable  to  do 

\so  because  sufficient  places  were  not  avaiiaDle.   At  the  university  level,  a  similar 

critical  situation  existed  with  many  thousands  of  qualified  applicants  .unable  to  .gain 

admission  simply  because  facilities  and, resourced  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand 
"    anff  the  need. 

*This  chapter  is  intended  to  provide  the  reader  with  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
statement  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Korean  Educational  Development  institute 
that  should  be  useful  background  prior  to  the  reading  of  the  analytical  case  study 
report.  , 

i 
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While  the  period  of  educational  expansion 'and  development  was  occurring, 
Korean  economic  and  industrial  development  was  skyrocketing.    It  was  clear  that 
Korea  was  rapidly  achieving  a  new  and  important  status* in  the  world  of  business 
~ancLindustry.   However,  with  this  change-came  the  need  for  improved  education  and 
increased  educational  opportunity  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  new  and 
effective  work  force.   Leaders  in  government  and  education  clearly  saw  the  need 
for  educational  reform,  that  would  enhance  the  process  of  national  development. 

A  Long-Range  Educational  Planning  Committee,  appointed  by  the  government 
to  study  educational  needs  and  to  make  appropriate  reconmendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education,  urged  the  undertaking  of, a  comprehensive  educational 
reform  and  at  the  same  time  suggested  the  creation  of  a  national  research  and 
development  institute. to  deal  with  educational  reform  projects  and  programs. 
At  the  request  of  the  Korean  government,  a  study  team  'from  the  Florida  State 
University  conducted  a  systems  analysis  on  Korean  education  and  subsequently 
recommended  the  development  of  a  new  educational  system  for  the  primary  and  middle 
schools^  of -the,  nationV  -This -recommendation  ^FTol Towed,. by  the  granting  of  a 
development  loan  from  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development  in 
the  amount  of  $7, 500, COO  to  be  utilized  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  research 
and  development  institute  which  was  to  undertake  the  task  of  developing  the  new 
educational  system,  field  testing  the  system  through  a  program  of  experimentation 
and  demonstration,  and  diffusing  the  system,  once  approved,  throughout  Korea. 
The  loan  proposal  was  approved^ by  the  National  Assembly  on  July  31,  1972.  0» 
August  23  of  the  same  year,  the- Minister  of  Education  authorized  the  formal 
inauguration  of  KED1,  arid  Dr.  Yung  Dug  Lee  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  director. 

In  the  1974-75  Annual  Report  of  the. new  organization,  KEDI  is  described  as 
"an  independent,  autonomous,  and  government-funded  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment  institute,  which  undertakes  comprehensive  and  systematic  studies  on  educational 


goals,  content,'  and  methodology.   These  studies  are  surported  to  develop  a  new 
educational' "system  that  will  be  responsive  to  the  nation's  needs  and  provide  for 
the  solution  of  educational  problems."   Both  the  Korean  Educational  Institute  Law 
and  the  subsequent  Presidential  Decree  which  formally  authorized  the  establishment 
of  ICEDJ  clearly  identifies  the  role  of  KEDI  as  a  comprehensive  educational  research, 

and  development  -institute.   Specific  mention  is  made  of  tbe  development ,  an  d^.dif  fusion 

•       •  \ 
of  innovative  educational  programs  that  utilize  modern  radio  and  television ''techno- 
logy.   In  addition  KEDI  is  designated  as  a  teacher  training  institution. 

KEDI  today  is  a  large  research  and  development  operation  with  almost  350 
employees;  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  professional  staff  members.   The  administra- 
tive  organization  includes  a  president,  vice  president,  auditor,  divisional  directors, 
and  coordinators.    Overall  policy  is  vestecHn  a  board  of  directors  which  include 
representatives  from  government  and  from  education  and  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Minister  of  Education.    Financial  support  comes  largely  from  the  national  government 
witji  some  funds  received  through  contracts  and  grants. 

••During  the„  almost  seven  years  of  its  .existence,  KEDI  has  made  remarkable  pro- 
gress in  the  development  of  a  new' educational  system  for  the  elementary  and  middle 
schools  of  the  nation.    However,  although  the  Elementary-Middle  School  Development 
Project  has  been  the  primary  .task  of  KEDI  and  has  been  its  major  activity  since 
its  establishment,  KEDI  has  evolved  into  a  major  comprehensive  educational  research 
and  development  institute  serving  all  of  Korea's  educational  nee'ds.    It  has 
achieved  in  education  a  status,  similar,  to  that  of  other  prestigious  organizations 
established  prior  to  KEDI  in  other  sectors  such  as  science  and  technology,  econo- 
mics, and  planning.   Today  KEDI  ran_te  among  the -largest  and  most  sophisticated '  $ 
comprehensive  educational  research  and  development  organizations  in  the  world. 
The  remaining  pages  of  this  first  chapter  provide  a  brief  overview  of  major  tasks 
in  which  KEDI  is  involved. 


1. 


The  Elementary-Middle  School  Development  Project  (E-M  Pro.iect) 

The  Elementary-Middle  School  Development  Project  has  been  the  major  task  of  ♦ 
KEDI  since  KEDI's  establishment  in  1972.   The  project  is,  concerned  with  the 


development  of  a  new  educational  system  for  the  primary  and  middle  schools  that 
will'  provide  educational  programs  of  high  quality  and  that  wilj  .lead  to  the  


solution  of  pressing  problems  facing  Korean  .education.    In  order  to  accomplish 
"these  ambitious  goals,  KEDI  has  made  major  changes  and  improvements  related  to 
the  curriculum,"  has  developed  new  instructional  and  school  management  systems, 
and  has  produced  an  impressive  array  of  new  and  innovative  and  teaching-learning 
materials.    In  the  course  of  the  project,  KEDI  has  enlisted  the  participation  and 
support  of  a  number  of  demonstration  and  cooperating  schools  which  have  served  as 
the  site  for  .major  demonstration  and  experimental  efforts  in  the  new  educational 
system.    Important  features  of  the  new  system  are  (1)  a  general  flow  model  of  the 
instructional  process  with  five  stages^filanning,  diagnosis,  teaching/learning, 


a  variety  of  other  educational  programs  developed  by  KEDI  or  by  other  educational- 
entities  in  Korea  could  advantageously  utilize  radio  and  television  media. 
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extended  learning,  and  evaluation,  (2)  the  application  of  themastery  learning  C 
concept,  and  (3)  extensive  utilization  of j&djo^and  television  in  the  instructional 
process. 

Other  tasks  of  KEDI  related  to  the  E-H  Project  include  the  development  of  

new  pre-service  and  in-service  programs  of  teacher  training  applicable  to  the  new 
educational  system;  the  operation  of  workshops,  conferences,  and  semTnars  for  ? 
diffusing  the  new  program;  and  the  development -of  a  plarr.for  nationwide  'implementa- 
tion.  .  y    *  - 

Educational  Broadcasting 

Trbm  the  outset  of  the  E-M  Project,  radio  and  television  were^to  be  important 
elements  in  the  instructional  delivery  process.    In  -addition  it  was  clear  that 


Consequently,  KEDI  undertook  the  development  of  a  major  broadcasting  system  that 
was,  to  utilize  radio  and  color  television. 

In  order  to  serve  these  needs,  KEDI  constructed  a  mod&rn  radio-television 
studio  with  complete  equipment  for  the  development  of  a  wide  range  of*  educafional"  ~ 
and  instructional  programs  utilizing  both  radio  and  television.   Since  1976  KEDI 
has  been  heavily  involved  in  the  production  of  a  variety  of  programs  for  use  in 
the  E-M  Project,  in  teacher  training,  in  the  Air  and  Correspondence  High  School'^ 
and  in  general  education,  programs- for  the  public.    In  late  1973,  throcigh  a  contract 
between  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Tethered  Communication  Corporation  (T-Com), 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  construction  of  a  transmission  system  that  utilized  ' 
tethered  helium  filled  balloons  to  which  transmitters  are  affixed.  Unfortunately, 
the  T-Com  system  failed  to  meet  the  specifications  and  requirements  of  KEDI,  and 
as  a  result,  several  years  of  experimental  broadcast  time  were  lost.    In  1977  a 
decision  was^made  to  abandon  the  T-Com  system  and  to  construct  a  new  land-based  system 
or  to  expand  and  utilize  existing  land-based  networks.   Planning  for  this  is  now  underway. 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of, T-Com,  it  has  been  possible  for  KEDI  to  broadcast 
a  large  number  of  instructional  and  educational  radio  programs  utilizing  the 
facilities  of  the  Korean  Broadcasting  System.    In  addition,  although  little  formal 
or  extensive  use  has  been  possible  in  the  field  of  television,  KEDI  has  produced 
approximately  2,000  color  television  programs  which  are  to  be  used  once  the  new 
land -based  system  is  in  operation. 
Curriculum  Development 

The  major  curriculum  development  activities  of  KEDI  have  focused  on  the  E-M 
Project  and  not  only  have  given  direction  to  curriculum  reform  but  also  have 
resulted  in  the  preparation  of  important  curriculum  materials.   However,  KEDI  . 
;has  -also  been  involved  in  curriculum  development  i,n  other  areas  as  well--popula- 
tion  education,  the,  high  school  of  air  and  correspondence,  industrial  arts  and 
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and  technical  education,  environmental  education,  and  other  fields^of  endeavor. 
Recently  KEDI.  was  given  the.  assignment  of  textbook  development  for  elementary, 

middle,  and  high  school  courses.-^This^new^task,  f  ormer-ly-handl  ed  -by- a-  unit  

within"  the  Ministry  of  Education,  lias  given  KEDI  an  even  greater  opportunity  to 
make  major  modifications  of  'school  curricula.    Plan  call  for  a  massive  effort 
to  institute  significant  new-curricula  at  all  levels  with  new  teaching-learning 
materials. 
.  Teacher  Education 

It  was  clear  to  KEDI  afod  to  leading  educators  than  an  important  element  in 
major  educational  reform  was  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  teaching.  Thus 
KEDI,  as  the  national  educational  research  and  development  censor,  as  a* catalyst 
for  educational  improvement,  and  as  an  innovator  in  educational^  programs,  developed 
"four  major  thrusts  in  teacher  education:    (1)  basic  improvement  in  the  current 
national  system  of  both  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  education,  (2)  the 
development  of  a  program  of  in-service  education  for  those  teachers  involved  in  the 
comprehensive  demonstrations  and  experimental  programs  of  the  E-M  Project,  (3)  the 
development  of  models  for  pre-service  education  in  £he  junior  teachers1  colleges, 
and  (4)  formulation  of  a  plan  for  national  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher 
education  programs  once  the  E-M  Project  was  ready  to  be  implemented  nationwide.  In 
these  tasks  KEDI  made  use~not  only  of  its  own  expertise  and  resources  but  rilled 
upon  the, support  and  participation  of  a  variety  of  other  organizations  and  institu- 
tions.  Through  cooperation  and  through  the  mobilization  of  extensive  resources,  • 
KEDI  has  made  signif  icant  progress  in  the  improvement  of  teacher  education  and  the 
quality  of  teaching. 
Basic  Studies 

Early  irNJts  existence  KEDI  became  deeply  involved  in  a  program  of  basic 
•  \  $ 
studies.    Initially*  these  studies  related  rather  directly  to  the  major  task  of 


KEDI — the  development  of  a  new_educational  system  at  the  elementary  and  middle 
school  levels.    However,  as  KEDI  expanded  its  efforts  and  moved  toward  a  new 
role  as  a  comprehensive  research  and  development  center,  there  was*  an  expansion 


oTTjasic  studies  to  cover  a  variety  of  educational  problems  and  concerns  as 
"  well  as  the  new  problems  arising  from  the  E-M  Project  as  it  continued  to  develop. 
In  some  instances  the  motivation  for  these  studies  originated  within  KEDI;  in 
others,  the  studjes  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

A  ^elected  number  of  these  basic  studies  are  listed  below  under  four  cate- 
gories:    (1)  Historical  and  Philosophical  Foundations— educational  goals,  his- 
torical foundations  of  the  National  Charter  of  Education,  value  and  moral  educa- 
tion; (2)  Curriculum,  Content,  and  Method— population  education,  environmental 
education,  industrial  arts  education,*  community  education;  (3)  System  Delivery 
Strategy— teacher  education,  educational  resource  centers,  .career  guidance, 
special  education,  pre-schopl  education,  life-long  education;  (4)  Economics  of 
.  Education— educational  expenditures,  cost  benefit  studies  of  public  schools, 
effectiveness  of  business  and  technical  education. 
Policy  Planning  Studies 

.  KEDI  has  Bern  involved  in  a  number  of  policy  and  planning  studies.    In  most 
cases  these  studies  dealt  with  major  educational  problems  relating  to  education 
1  in,  Korea  ghd  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  or  some  , 
entity  of  the  government.    Policy  studies  undertaken  dealt  with  the  following 
problems:    the  large  number  of  young  people  seeking  admission  to  the  universities 
and  facing  continued  rejection  because. of  inadequate  facilities  and  resources; 
compulsory  education;  and  high  school  equalization.    In  addition  KEDI  has  been 

4 

called  upon  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  prepare  long-rapje^ttlanning  studies  - 
and  has  completed  four  nujor  planning  studies  outlining  a  program  of  educational 
•development  for  the  nation  at  all  educational rle^els  from  pre-school  to  the 
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university  and  the  graduate  school.  The  assumption  of  this  responsibility  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  an  increased  recognition  of  KEDI  as  the  major  educa- 
tional research  and  development  institution  in  Korea.  N 

.*  * 
Institutional  Linkages 

**  •  * 

The  increasing  acceptance  of  KEDI.  as  the-national  educational  research  and 

development  organization  in  Korea  has  in  part  been  the  result  of  the  institutional 

linkages  that  KEDI  has  developed.   These  have  included  enabling  linkages  (those 

xwhich  facilitate  policy  and  financial  support);  functional  linkages  (those  which* 

enlist  the  working  cooperation  of  other  institutions);  diffusion  linkages  (those 

•necessary  to  assure  knowledge  of  the  -institute  and  its  work);  and  normative 

linkages  (those  with  other  groups  concerned  with  developing  standards  of  quality 

and  performance  in  a> field).  . 

if      •.  If 
KEDI  hasfestablished  such  linkagesiwith  a  number  of  national  and  international 

organizations.   At  the  national  level  these  include  various  government  ministries 
and  agincies,  universities,  research  institutes,  teacher  training  colleges,  provin- 
cial school  boards,  and  professional  organizations.   At  the  international  level, 
linkages  have  been  developed  with  USAID,  UNESCO,  UNDP,  UNICEF,  ACEID,  and.other 
-organizations  bothTTegionaT  and  worldwide  in  scope. 
Publications  ^ 

An  important  aspect  of  KEDI's  activities  has  been  a  massive  publications 
program.    Included  in  the  publications  effort  are  research  reports,  newsletters, 
journals,-  books,  teacher  guide$,  student  workbooks,  broadcast:  guides,  and  a* 
variety  of  teaching-learning  materials.   The  publications  program  is  vitally 
important  in  that  (1)  it  provides  the  E-M  Project  and  other. educational  programs 
with  teaching-learning  materials  and  (2)  serves  an  important  role  in  dissemination 
of  KEDI  activities  and  research  efforts. 


Seven  Years  of  Progress  ■ 

KEDI  has,  in  the* first  seven  years  of  its  existence,  achieved  remarkable  \ 
success  in" the  reform  and  modernization  of  elementary  and  middle  school  educa-  ' 
tion  and  is  now  engaged  in  developing  for  the  Ministry  of  Education  a- plan  for 
regional,  and  national  .implementation  of  the  new  educational  system.   At  the  <- 

 same- -time-, 'KEDI  has  evolved' into  a  comprehensive  educational  research  and 

development  organization  and  has  gained  the  confidence  of  the  government,  the 
educational  community,  and~the~general  public.   The  chapters  that  follow  pro- 
f  vide  ah  analytical  study  of  the  origins  of  KEDI,  of, its'  development,  of  the 
constraints  and  problems  encountered  inf the  formative  years,  of  its  progress 
in  effecting  major  educational  reform,  and  of  its  role  in  long-range  educational 
.planning  for  the  nation.  

*  .  • 
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CHAPTER  II 
KOREA:   SEfflNG.  FOR  EOUCATIONAL  REFORM 

y  . 

This  chapter  presents  a  description  of  the  historical  and  social  setting 

^  I  • 

in  whfch  the  modern  educational  system  jn  Korea  has  developed  and,in  which  the 

Korean  Educational  Development  Institute  has  come  into  being.   It  describes  the 

general  character  of  the  Korean  nation  ...presents,  "a  brief  hi-storical  overview  of 

Korean  education,,  and  delineates  the  contemporary  -educational  scene  of  the 

country  in  order  to  provide  a  general  background. for  understanding  the  social 

Ttnd  educational  conditions  which  gave  rise  the  establishment  and  development 

of  KEDI, 

A.   General  Character  of  .the  Nation  .  ' 

The  Republic  of  Korea  occupies  the  southern  portion  of  the  Korean  peninsula 
projecting  southward  from'Manchuria, 'with  Japan  to  the  southeast,  the  Chinese 
-  Mainland  to  the  west,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  far  north.   The  northern  portion 
of  the  peninsula  has  been  under  the  control  of  communist  North  Korea  since  the  ' 
country-was*  divided-  into  . two  par.ts_at. the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  geographical, 
position  of  the  country  for  centuries  has  given  it  strategic  importance  in  the 
rivalries  of  larger  nations  continuously  bent  on  domination. 

The  Republic  has  effective  control  over  a-*erritory  of  about  38  thousand 
..square  miles  lying  below  the  demilitarized  zone  established  after  the  Korean.  War 
(1950-1953).   Only  about  a  fourth  of  tfv?  land  is  arable,  the  rest  being  mountains. 
The  population  of  36  million  makes  Korea  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  nations 
in  the  wor^d,  althougji^thi  population  growth  Tate  has  recently  declined*.        .  . 

•Since  the  liberation  from  Japanese  colonial  jrule  in  1945  and  the  establishment 
of  a  democratic  government  in  1948,  the  Republic  .has  maintained  a  constitutional 
form  of  government  based  on  democratic  principles  although  the  nature  of  the 


constitution  has  experienced  substantial  changes  over  years.   The  major  national 
'goals  which  the  nation  has  strived  to  achieve  during  the  past  three  decades  were 
to  facilitate  ^economic  and  social  development,  to  defend .the- nation  from  incessant 
•.niritary  threat  from  the -north,. and  ultimately  to  unify  all  the  peoples  on  the  * 
Kofean  peninsula..  Historically,  the  economy  of  Korea-  has  been  predominantly 
agrarian,  with  a  limited  amount  of  arable  lane  used  primarily  for  the  cultivation 
of  rice.   For  a  nation  with  scarce  natural  resources,  industrialization  is  crucial 
for  economic  survival.  After. a  long  history  of  poverty,  a  major  thrust  for  accele- 
rated industrialization  began  in  the  early  1960's  when  the  economy  had  hardly 
recovered  from  the  extensive  devastations  wrought  by  the  Korean  War.   During  the 
past  one  and  a  half  decades,  the  economy  has  grown  at  'an  average,  annual  growth 
rate -of  Nearly  103.   GNP  per  capita  increased  more  than  10  times  from  $83  to  ' 
-  $846  during  the  period,  of  1961-1977.    Exports  wjjich  totalled  only  $30  million  tn" 
1961  have  grown  to  more  thai*  10  billion  in  1977.   The  manufacturing  sector  has 
played' a  leading  role  in  the  economic-development  of  the  country,  although  virtual- 
ly all  sectors  of  the  economy  witnessed  drastic  expansion. 

The  impressive  economic  growth  of  Korea  has  been  achieved  while  the  government 
has  implemented  successive,  five-year  development  plans  since  1961.   The  marked 
"^conomic-expansion.-can  be  attributable  in  large  part  .to  an  ample  and  industrious 
labor  force-trained,  in  an  improved  educational  system  during  the  Post-Liberation 
period.    It  can  also- be  attributable  to  the  effective  governmental  policies 
directed  toward  attraction  of  foreign  investments,  promotion  of  export  trade, 
improvement  of  public  transportation 'and  utilities,  and  active  support  for 
industries. 

Korea,  as  other  rapidly  changing  societies,  has  experienced  attendant  social 
;  problems  due  to  the  uneven  rates  of  growth  among  different  social  sectors  and  areas. 
As  investments  of  Limited  capital  and  resources  had  to  be  concentrated  on  the  ! 


Industrial  sector  in  1960's;  there  was  an  unbalanced  growth  between  the  industrial 
and"  agricultural  sectors,  thus  causing  a  gap  between  the  living  standards  of  urban 
and  rural  people.   This  regional  gap  resulted  in  a  wave  of  rural  migrants  to  the 
urban  centers  which  in  turn  caused  a  deterioration  of  living  conditions  in  large 
cities.   Whereas  only  13%  o0be  population  'lived  in  urban  areas  in  1944,  .now 
more  than  half  of  the  population  are  urban  residents,  many  of  whom  were  attracted 
toward  cities  in  the. waves  of  migration. 

.As  the  processes  of  industrialization  and  .urbanization  have  been  increasing 
in  tempo,  the  traditional  pattern  of  Korean  culture  has  also  rapidly  been  trans- 
formed:- Tradit"ionallyr^ntu^^isjn,„along  with  Buddhism,  thoughtless  powerful, 
has"  had  a  profound  a^iiyTar^read^  on  the  ways  of  living  and  thinking  of 

people.  The  Confucian  code  of  ethics  has  placed  an  emphasis  upon  filial  piety, 
loyalty  to  authority,  and  reyerahce  for  scholarship.   The  traditional  family  ' 

system  J.h^korea /was  the  extended  family,,  which  was.  strictly  ruled  by  the  Confucian 

■  *  *         /■•  .  "'^3 

ethic.   Korea  was  first  totally  exposed  to  foreign  "influences1  /in  the  late  19th  - 

Century  when,  the  relatively  isolated  country  was  forced  to  open  its  doors  to 
Western  culture  and  religion.   It  "has  been  subjected  recently  to  more  powerful 
changing  -  so'ci     forces  emanating  from  industrialization  and  urbanization.   As  a 
consequence,  Korean  society  has  faced  abrupt  discontinuity  and  confusion  in  the 
value  system  and  in  social  organization. 

In.  recent  years,  a.  community  development  movement  has  been  actively  imple- 
mented as  a  strong  driving  force  in  Korea.  .The  Saemaul  Movement  (New  Community 
Movement),  Initiated 'by  President ,Park  Chung-hae  in  1970",  aimed  to  Kelp  villa'gers 
create  better  living  conditions  by  improving  their  environment,  boosting  their 
incomes,  and  fostering  the  spirit  of  diligence,  self-reliance, 'and  cooperation. 
Although  the  movement  from  the  beginning  has  been  financially  and  administratively 
^supported  by  the  government,  .it  has  gradually  developed  into  a  cooperative  self- 
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help  drive  based  on  the  spontaneous  participation  of  the  people*  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Saemaul  Movement  which  first  started  in  rural  villages  has  now  evolved 
into  a  nationwide  movement  in  which  all  people,  in  rural  and  urban  areas  and  on 
farms  and  in  factories,  are  participating.    Korean  schools  play  an  important  role 
in  the  movement  by  providing  community  education  and  services  to  the  coircnunities 
surrounding  them.  — ^ 

B.    Historical  Overview  of  Korean  Education 


tnat/any  sic 
ujltil  the  lc 


\  The  beginning  of  formal  education  in  Korea  can  be  traced  back  to  as  early 
as  the  fourth  century  through  historical  records.   But  it  was  not  until  the 
adoption  of-the  Confucian  system  and  ideals  during  the  Koryo  dynasty  (918-1392) 
thayany  significant  system  of  education  developed  in  Korea.   From  that  time  on 

late  19th  century,  classical  education  under  the  heavy  influence  of 
Confucian  thought  played  an  important  role  in  determining  the  traditional  educa- 
tional pattern  of  Korea. 

After  the  Yi  dynasty  (1392-1910)  replaced  the  Koryo  dynasty  and  as  the'  ruling 
class  became  officially  committed  to  Confucianism,  an  elaborate^educational  system 
was  developed  to  educate  a  small  class  of  learned  ruler;  and  Confucian  scholars. 
The  principal  goal  of  classical  education  was  to  develop  learned  men  who  were  well  ' 
versed  in  Chinese  literature,  who  were  able  to  understand)  Confucian  philosophy,-  1 
and  who  lived  good  lives  in  accordance  with  Confucian-^de.  of  ethicT^  The  ability 
to  read  and  write  Chinese  characters,  memorize  passages  from  the  works  of  Confucius 

and  compose  prose  and  verse  in  an  elegant  style  were  stressed  in  classical  edtfca- 

«        *  ** 

tion.   The  most  common  motivation  of  young  people  for  obtaining  an  education  was 
to  pass  government  examinations  at  various  levels  which  were  the  main  road  lead-  ' 
ing  to  advanced  government  appointments.    In^Confucianism,  education  in  itself, 

\J 
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however,  was  highly  regarded  as  a  means"  of  self-improvement  and  enriched  moral 
life  of  an  individual.   Classical  education  during  the  Yi  dynasty  was  almost 
solely  limited  to  the  sons  of  upper  class  families  (yangban).   Children  started 
formal  education  by  attending  small  private  village  schools,  called  .sodang,  where 
th-:y  received  elementary  education  in  reading  and  writing  the  Chinese  characters 
and  memorizing  basic  classics.   Following  work  at  the  sodang,  talented  students 
from  yangban  families  might  continue  their  study  at  one  of  the  intermediate 
schools,  namely  a  hyanggyo  ir.  local  areas  and  a  Suhag  in  Seoul.   The  highest' 
educational  institution  in  the  Y.i  dynasty  was  the  Confucian  College  (songgyungwan) 
located  in  Seoul.-  * 

i 

During  the  closing  decades  of  the  Yi  dynasty,  the  flow  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion reached  Korea  with  increasing  impact  through  China  and  other  contacts. 
Eventually,  Western  influence  overcame  the  isolationist  policies  of  the  feudalists 
government.    In  the  1880  s, revolutionary  educational  reformsbegan  to  take  place, 
following  the  model  of  Western  educational  systems  with  the  influence  of  American 
protes'tan.t  missionary  groups  and  Korean  reformist  intellectuals.    During  the  period 
from  1883  when  the  first  modern  school  was  established  in  the  country  to  19l0  when 
the  Japanese  occupied  Korea,  impdKant  innovations  <were  introduced  in  Korean  educa- 
tion:   education  for  common  people;  education  of  women;  adoption  of  the  Korean  x 
phonetic  script,  hanguT,  as  the  medium  of  instruction;  teaching  of  such  moderfi^V* 
subjects  as  science,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  world  history;  provision  of 
vocational  education. 

The  basic  aim  of  education  was  turned  toward  educating  people  who  were 
equipped  with  practical  knowledge  and  skills  and  able  to  play  roles  conducive 
to  the  development  of  the  nation".   Around  the  turn  of  the  century  the  government 
began  to  establish  new  forms  of  modern  public  schools,  such  as  elementary  schools; 
teacher  training  high  schools;  foreign  language  schools  in  Japanese,  English, 
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Chinese,  German,  and  Russian;  vocational  schools  specializing  in  medicine,  commerce 
and  industry,  law,  mining,  communication,  and  military  training*   According  to 
.unofficial-document  estimates,  by  1910  there  were  approximately  3,000  schools 
including  public,  religious,  and  other  private  schools. 

During  36  years  (1910-1945)  under  the  Japanese  rule,  the  Japanese  instituted 
a  colonial  form  of  the  public  education  system.   The  major  emphasis  of  education 
-was  placed  on  primary  a^d  low-level  technical  schools.   The  principal  aim  of  the 
colonial  education  was  to  make  Koreans  loyal  subjects  of  the  Japanese  Emperor  and 
* equip  them  with  basic  technical  skills  for  low  governmental  and  vocational  posts. 
In  the  schools,  the  metfiods  of  rote  memorization  and  disciplinary  training  were 
stressed  to  suppress  critical  thinking  and  independent  inquiry  of  Korean  students./ 
In  1938,  the  teaching  of  Korean  language  and  Korean  history  were  banned  and 
Japanese  became  the  only  instruction  media  in  the  school  system  as  well  as  in 
public^Iife  at  large.   The  discriminatory  educational  policy  against  Koreans  by  the 
Japanese,  government  resulted  in  the  lower  enrollment  of  Koreans,,  particularly  at 
the  higher  educational  levels,  than  Japanese  living  in  Korea.    In  1938,  one  out 
of  every  three  Korean  children  attended  primary  school,  while  almost  every  Japanese 
counterpart  in  Korea  was  enrolled  in  primary  school.   The  enrollment  disparity 


between  Kbxeahs  and- Japanese  was  more  severe  at  the  higher  grades.  Although, 
during  the  period  of  the  Japanese  domination,  the  base  of  the  national  educational 
system  f or  corimon  people .was  somewhat  expanded  and  some  of  ideas  andpractices 
of  modern  education  were  introduced  to  the  country,  it  was  clear  that  Koreans  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  build  a  modern  educational  system  to  meet  the  genuine 
social  heeds  of  the  nation. 

After  the  liberation  from  Japan  in  1945,  the  educational  system  of  Korea  was 
drastically  reformed  under  the  U.S.  military  government  for  the  first  few  years 
arid  then  under  (the  democratic  government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.   The  new 
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system,,  based  oh  democratic  ideals,  was  established  largely  foil owingjthe. model  

of  American  education-in  the -Education  law  of  1949.   The  Education  Law  and  Con- 
stitution  guaranteed  every  citizen  equal  educational  opportunities  regardless 
of  origin,  religion,  and  sex  and  provided  free,  compulsory  elementary  education 
for  all  children".   The  new  school  system  was  introduced— 6  years  of  elementary 
school,  3  years  of  middle  school,  3  years  of  high  school,  and  4  years  .of  college 
or  university;  new  curricula  and  textbooks  were  prepared  and  distributed  to 
students;  thousands  of  teachers,  and  administrators  were  trained  or  retrained.  As 
Koreans1  zeal  for  education  of  their  children  which  had  long  been  suppressed  during 
the  Japanese  occupation  wlisTelease^^  population  exploded  at  all  levels 

of  education.  * 

The  invasion  of  north  Korean  Communists  in  1950,  however,  suddenly  paralyzed 
the  developing  Korean  education.   Three  years  of  war  between  the  South  and  North 
devastated  the  entire  country.   During  the  Korean  War,,  educational  facilities 
were  severely  damages;  over  "half  of  all  school  buildings  were  destroyed;  the 
remainder  required  extensive  rennovation;  and  many  teachers_and  students  were 
wounded  or  killed  in  battle.   After  the  armistice  in  1953,  the  educational  system, 
as  the  other  sectors  of  society,  was  rehabilitated  with  the  active  assistance  of 
the  U.S.  government  and  various  international  agencies.    In  the  post-war  period, 
Korean  education  greatly  expanded  and  developed,  as  described  later  in  this 
chapter. 

^  * 

C.   Korea's  Educational  System 

Structure  of  the  School  System 

The  Education  Law  of  1949  provides  for  the  organization  of  education  base^ 
on  the  '6-3-3-4  American  education  model  as  shown  Figure  l._  - -*  ~"~ 
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Kindergarten  education  aims  to  facilitate,  mental  and -physical  development 
of  pre-school  children  aged  4-5/  Almost  all  kindergartens  are  operated  by  the 
private  sector.    However,  the  curriculum,  qualifications  .of  teachers, -and  rates 

pf  fees  for  kindergarten  education  are  regulated  by  the  government.  Today,  on,Jy 

»  * 

a  very  small  segment  of  the  children  (5%).~  are  enrolled  vln  kindergartens.  Most 
Korean  children  start  their  formal  education  at  age  of  six,-  as  they  begin  to 
attend  primary  schools.    Primary  education  has  been  compulsory  for  every  child 
in  the  6-11  a|e  group  since  1948,  but  the  "constitutional*  requirement  of. free 
compulsory  education  was  actually  achieved  by  1960,  although  parents  in  urban 
a_tgj*s .  jfflT  pay  certainvminjma^charges  for  elementary  education. 

Secondary  education  comprises  two  levels  of  schools:    the  lower  level 
^middle  schools  (grades  7-9)  and  the.  upper  level  high' schools  (grades  10-12). 
The  middle  school  attempts  to  provide  lower  general  education  based  on  the 
lojinyation:  of  elementary  education.   The  aim  of  high  schools,  which  are  divided 
into  academic  and  vocational  (technical,  agricultural,  or^commercial)  schools, 
is  to  providfe  advanced  general  and  vocational  education  based. on  the  foundation 
laid  by  the  middle  school.  J/  -J 

,  .    Before  1969  when  the  entrance  examination  to  the  middle*  school  was  abolished, 
.the  competition  for  the  examination  was  so-  severe  .that  almost  intolerable 
emotional  and  physical  burdens  were  placed  on  children  and  their  parents.  But., 
such  burdens  have  been  considerably  eased  since  an  open-door  policy  for^dmis- 
sion  to  middle  schools  was  adopted  in"  1968.    In-order  to  enter  high  schools, 
however,  the  middle ^chi^^  and  compete  in  an  entrance  examina- 

tion- In--19747^the  government  reformed  the  high  school  entrance  examination 
system  to  ease  the  competition,  particularly  for  the  more  prestigious  high 
schools. in  cities,  \ 
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It  is  generally  recognized  in  Korea  that  the  important  function  of  the 
academic  high  schools  is  to  prepare  students  for  the  college  entrance  exami- 
nation.  The  curriculum  and  on-going'educational  processes  in  the- academic 
high  schools  reflect  the  college  preparatory  function...  The  vocational  high 
schools  are  intended  to  prepare  students  for  employment  in  various  jobs.  But, 
due  to  the  traditional  values  in  which  Koreans  have  cherished  literary  rather 
than  manual  work\  the  vocational  schools  coul.d  not  attract  -the  more  capable 
students,  despite  the  governmental  policy  to  place  an  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  technical  manpower  required  for  the  industrializing  society. 

In  parallel  with  the  regular  school  system,  there  are  other  schools,  such 
as  civic  schools  and  trade  schools.   The  civic  schools  and  higher^civic 'schools' 
exist  to  provide  an  accelerated  equivalent  of  formal  (elementary  of  lower 

S6^d^^"-^-^t^3 ^&SS^hQ^ye«!ni§^.ddt;he_qp.por.tun i.ty;  to -attend  the 
regular  schools.   As  the  regular  school  "attendance  , has. increased,  the 
number  of  civic  schools  has  gradually  been  reduced.   There  are  trade  schools 
■and  higher  trade  schools  which  aim  to  provid^jp^cjalized_ vocational- training 
for.  out-of-school  youth  seeking  jobs  but  who  are  not  equipped  with  technical 

i 

skills.  There  are  "also,  .special  schools  at  the  elementary  and.  secondary- levels  . 
wTich*~provi<te-^entaUy^  children  with  remedial  educa- 

tion. But  only  a  small  fraction  of  handicapped  children  are" currently  enroll ed" 
in  these  schools  because  the  facilities  of  special  schools  are  very  limited. 

Higher  education  consists«of  two-year  institutions,  four-year  colleges  and 
universities,  graduate  schools,  and  other  post-secondary  vocational  colleges. 
The.  academic  structure  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  in  Korea  has  been 
influenced  by  the  American  university,  particularly  during  the  Post-Liberation 
period.    In  1978,  there  are  the  following  institutions  of  higher  education:  74 
colleges  and  universities,  90  graduate  schools,  133  two-year  junior  colleges  and 


schools,  and  12  other  four-year  schools.   The  majority  of  these  institutions 
are  private,  supported  largely  by  tuition  and  to  a  smaller  extent  by  endow- 
ments.  As  the  school  population  at  the  lower  levels  has  rapidly  increased",- 

■  \ 

the  competition  among  young-people  to  attend  colleges  and  universities,  par- 

v  * 

ticularly  the /more  prestigious  institutions,  has  become  serious.  Recently, 
the  -increasing  number  of  applicants  for  the  college  entrance  examination  has 
been  recognized  as. one  of  the  pressing  social  problems  in 'Korea. 
Administration  and  Finance 

The  central  government  agency  responsible  for  administration  of  the  educa- 
tional system  is  the  Ministry  of  Education-  (MOE).    The  overall  authority  in 
education  including  public  and  private  sectors  is  highly  concentrated  in  MOE. 
-AlT-higher  education  i nTfituTi 'ohj^j^Iji^tl yls up,ervi s ed._by.,M0E .but  MOE 

controls  elementary  and  secondary  schools  through  local  boards  of  education. 

V 

MOE  has  the  responsibility  for  establishing  .major  national  policies  and  plans  5 
for^education,  appointing  and  supervising  all  high-ranking  administrative 
officials,  establishing  and/or  abolishing leducational  institutions  higher  than 
middle  schools,  constructing  curricula  for  all  levels  ;of  education, -preparing 
fextbooks  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  al-locating  the  number' of 
^students' to  each  department  or  school  of  higher  education  institutions,  setting 
rates  of  tuition  and  other  matters.    The  Ministry  is  responsible  not  only  for 
formal  education,  but  aTsiTfor social-  (out-of-school)  .education,  academic  and 
lathletic  activities  of  the  nation.   The  major  sub-units  of  the  Ministry  are 
•two  offices  and  eight  bureaus  as  shown  in  Figure  2.   They  include  Office  of 
Planning  and  Management  and  Office  of  School  Supervisors,  General  Education 
Bureau,, College  Education  Bureau,  Teachfer  Education  Bureau,  Research  Promotion 
Bureau,  Industrial  Education  Bureau,  Social  and  International  Education  Bureau, 
Physical  Education  Bureau,  and  Education  Facilities  Bureau. 
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Figure  2.   Organization  of  Ministry  of  Education 
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Figure  3 
Spacta!  Cily  or  Provincial  Board  of  Education 
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Table  1.    "Number  and  Growth  Rate  of  Students  by 

  * 

Educational. Level  and  Year 


Elementary 

Secondary* 



Higher** 

*  * 

Year 

» # 

•  fnimper- 
in  l"  000 

Growth 
?-\te  1 

Number 
in  1,000 

Growth 
Rate 

,  -  . 

Number 
in  1,000 

■  T 

Growth > 
Rate' . 

1945 

1,366 

100*** 

>  84 

100*** 

 8 

*  8* 

100*** 

1.960 

3,621 

255' 

792 

949 

lOl 

1,292 

•1965 

4,941- 

362 

1,178 

i;4io  . 

•* 

142 

•  1,811 

1970 
1975 

5,749.  . 
5,599  • 

421  • 
410  - 

1,909 
3,150 

2,286  J 
3,772  *r 

194  • 
294 

2,476  . 
3,756 

1978 

5, 604*  *" 

410 

3,753 

4,468 

416 

5,200 

4  ■  

'  « 

** 


*** 


Includes  students  of  middle  schools,  academic  high  schools,  and 

vocational  high  schools* 
w 

Includes  students  of  colleges  arid  universities,  graduate  schools, 

*\  »  * 

junior  tea chefs'  colleges,  junior  colleges,  junior  technical  " 

colleges,  and  junior  vocational  colleges.  /" 
Index  using  1945  as  base  year. 


Sources: 

For  1945-1975',  Ministry  of  Education,  Education  in  Korea:  1976 
For  1978,  Ministry  of  Education,  Statistical  Yearbook  on  EducatiSn: 
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Figure  4.    Trends  in  Enrollment  at  the  Elementary 
Education  Level 
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Sources:  s  ^ 

j^or  1945-1951,  Choong-ang  Univ.,  A  History  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  p.  182, 
For  1954-1960,  Chun-suk  Oh,  New  History  of  Korean  Education,  p.  66.  * 
For  1963-1975,  Ministry  of  Education,  Statistical  Yearbook  on  Education; 
1971  and  1975 
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Table  2.    Number  of  Schools  and  Teachers 
by  Educational  Level,  1945-1978 


.Elementary 

Secondary* 

Higher** 

Year 

Schools 

Teachers 

Scho.ols 

■  >  ». 
Teachers 

Schools 

Teachers 

1945. 

2,834 

'19,729 

165 

3,219 

-  <-j  , 
-19 

.1,490 

1960 

4,496  JL 

61,749. 

1,693 

22,717 

3  j  633 

1965  , 

5,125 

7>>464 

1,909 

• 

33^175 

199 

6,966 

1970 

5,961 

101,095 

2/497 

.  51,061 

191 

_ 10,002 

1975 .  N ; 

6,367 

108,126 

3,119 

82,672  *' 

268 

13,758 

1978 

6,426 

II5J245 

3,265 

95,496  . 
— _J 

297 

.1£,74Q,  - 

• 

*    Includes  students  of  middle  schools,  academic^ high)  schools  and 
vocational  high  schools. 
**    Includes  students  of  colleges' and  universities,,  graduate  schools, 
junior  teachers  colleges,  junior  colleges,  junior  technical  colleges 
and  junior  vocational  colleges* 


Sources : 

v.. 

For  1945-1975,  Minis try^of  Education,  Education  in  Korea:  1976. 

For  1978',  Ministry  of  Education,  Statistical  Yearbook  on  Education:  -1978 
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during  the  period  1945-1978.   During  this  period,  on  the  average  four  new 
schools  per  week  were^established  and  one  higher  education  institution  has 
been  opened  every  one  and  half  months  somewhere  in  the, relatively  small 
"territory  o'f  the  nation. 

Given  the  government's  emphasis  on  expanding  educational  opportunities 
for  people  of  all  social  classes,  Korean  education  has  experienced  serious 
problems  of  classroom  overcrowding  despite  the  tremendous1 expansion  of 
school  facilities  and  teachers.  '  Vigorous  efforts  to  reduce  4:he  student/  -, 
teacher  or  class  ratio, whi\le  expanding  the  student  population  have  seemed 

4 

to  tie  "walking  down  on  an  Upward  escalator". 

Table' 3  shows  that  the' classrooms, -of  Korean, schools  have\een  extremely 

overcrowded  and  that  there  has  been  no  apparent  decline  of  clasysize^t  the 

elementary  and  secondary  levels  during  the<past-few  decades.    Even  with  the 

» 

-  v 

large  class  size,  Korean  schools  have  bee*  far  short  of  classrooms,  ^s^ecially 
during  thg  period  from  the  Korean  War  to  the  mid-1960  s.,  as  shownjn^igure  5. 
In  recent  yea^s,  the  classroom  shortage  in  the  elementary  schools  has  tfeen  ■ 
considerably  reduced.    However,  the  large  class  size  of  schools,  particularly 
in  urban  areas,  still  remains  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  .educational  problems 
in  Korea. 

The  quantitative  growth  of  Korean  education  has  contribu-ad  to  the  expan- 
sion  and  equalization  of  educational  opportunities  for  all  people  and  the 
improvement  of  educational  level  of  Koreans.    Table  4  indicates  that  the  percent 
of  people  with  no  formal  education  markedly  decreased  ,in  a  short  span  of  one, 
decade,  while  the  percent  of  people  with  formal  schooling  significantly  increased. 
It  may  be  safe  to  note  that  the  rising  trend  of  the  educational  level  of  people, 
can  be  extrapolated  into  the  whole  period  of  the  past  three  decades. 
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.  /  Table  3.    Number  of-  Students  Per  Class  and  Teacher 


  i 

'  :  

0* 

Elementary  School 

Secondary  School 

* 

Year 

Per  Class 

Per  Teacher 

Per  Class, 

 1  

Per  Teacher 

\f945 

54.0 

69. 2/* 

52.9 

25.9 

1952 

61.0 

.66.5 

52.3 

39.8 

7 

1956. 

.JJ  .  J 

JD  •  z 

07 .4 

57.4 

J1?. 6 

54.3 

^/34. 9 

1965  . 

65.4 

52.1 

r 

52.7       v  / 

/ 

35.5 

1970 

.      '  62.1 

56>.  9 

/ 

,60.8  / 

'  37.4 

1975 

56.7 

51.8 

6\-2 

38.1 

1976  t 

55.0 

50.2 

62.2 

38.7 

! 

1981 

• 

51.0 

58.5-59.9 

\ 

Source: 

For  1945-70,  Ministry  of  Education,  Education  in  Korea:  1974. 
For  1975-76,  Ministry  of  .Education,  Statistical  Yearbook  of  Education:  1976. 
For  1981,  Economic  Planning  Board,  The  Fourth  Five-Year  Economic  Development 
Plan:  1977-1981. 
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Figure  5:    Comparison  of  Numbers  of  Classes 


and  Classrooms  of  Primary  .Schools  by  Year  \ 


(Year)  *1945    *?50      '52      !54      '58         f62  '66  '70  '75  '78 
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Table  4:    Percent  of  Korean  Population  (Over  14 
Years  Old)  by  Educational  Level  ' 


o  -  • 

...                  Educational  Level 

No  Formal 

Elementary 

Middle 

•  High 

HigW 

.  Year 

Schooling 

Education 

School 

School 

.Education" 

i 

Education 

Education 

.  1960 
1966 
T  1970 

42.7 
31.4 

r 

37.5 
38.6 
40.3 

9.9 
JL5.0 
19.1 

7.4 
10.6 
13.0 

2.5 
4.4 

5^ 

s 

Source: 

Yurig-duk, Lee,  Shim-bbk  Kim,  and  Sang-joo  Lee,  The  Contributions  of  Edu- 
Gation  to  National  Development,  1976.   (Mimeo\)  p.  96. 
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However,  in  terns  of  educational  opportunity,  Korean  education  is  still 
facing  formidable  problems  and  tasks. to, be  attacked  in  the' coming  years^ahead.  ' 

.       ■  First,  there  is  a  wide  regional  gap  in 'quality  of  education  between  urban 
and  rural  schools.   The  concept  of  equal  educational  opportunities  in  Korea  6 
must  be  considered  from  the  perspective  of  equalization  of  educational  quality. 
Nationwide  studies  in  the^ast,  have  repeatedly  revealed  that  school  achievement 

-of  rural  students-  is  significantly  lower  than- that  of  their  urban  counterparts. 

This  regional  gap  might  be  caused  by  such  multiple  factors  as:  concentration 

of  able,  experienced  teachers  in  urban  schools;  poorer  educational  facilities-' 

and  lower  educational,  expenses  per  student  in  rural  schools;  urbanroriented  [ 

curricula  taught  to. rural  students;  cultural  and  economic  factors  resulting  in 

lower  aspiration  levels  in  rural  areas.  „The  lower  quality  of  education  of 

rural  schools  has  exerted  an  influence  .on  the  rural -to-urban  migration  of  rural 
people. 

Second,  ajlan^j^ 
educatto-hal-opportunlty".    It  is  estimated- -that  there  are  at  least  a. half 
•nillion  physically  and  mentally"  handicapped  children  in  Korea.    But  there  are 
only  51  schools  serving  7,700. students.    Out  of  51  schools,  only  12  schools  are 
public  institutions,  while  the- remaining  36  schools  are  operated-by  private 
sector.    This  fact  suggests  that  special  education  has  been  a  forgotten  area  of 
the  government's  educational  and  social  policy. 

Third,  there  are  highly  limited-opportunities  for  continuing  education  for 
out-of-school  youth.    It  is  shown  in  Figure  6  that  an  increasing  proportion  of 
graduates  of  primary  and  middle-schools  have  advanced  to  the  higher  levels  of 
schools,. but  the  proportion  of  the  high  school  graduates  advancing  to  higher 
education  institutions  has  steadily  declined.    But  in  1978* approximately  a 
half  million  children  and  youth  who  were  graduated  from  the. elementary  and  1 
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Source:  * 

YungTduk  Lee,  Shira-bok  Kim,  and  Sang-joo  Lee,  The  Contributions  of  Edu-8 
cation  to  National  Development,  1976,  (Mimeo*)  p,  106,  114. 


secondary' schools  did  not  continue  education  at  the  higher  level.   For  instance, 
as  shown  in  Figure  7,  out  of  young  people  aged  15-19  in  1975,  41S  were  the  stu- 
dent group,  343  working  youth,  and  25%  unemployed  out-of -school  youth.  There 
is  a  real  need  for  both  working  youth  aspiring  to  further  education  and  unemp'lpy- 
ed  youth  not  adequately  prepared  for  employment  to  have  continuing  opportunities 
for  education.   Currently,  civic  and  higher  civic  schools,  trade  and  higher  trade 
school s,  public  and  private  vocational  training  centers,  air  and  correspondence, 
schools , and  colleges,  and  the  on-the-job  training  programs  of  large  industries 
are  performing  such  continuing  education  functions.    However,  the  faci-l-ities 
for,  continuing  education  are  extremely  limited  and  the  standard  of  educational 
quality  is  generally  low.  * 
Qualitative  Improvement  of  Education 

As  already  indicated,  the  explosive  expansion  of  education  has1 been  made 
at  the  expense  of  a'loss.  in  quality  of  education  in  Korea.   The  dilemma  of 
.choice  between  the  rapid  quantitative  expansion^ and  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tional  quality  has  been  posed  to  educational  planners  and  policy-makers.  In 
recent  years,  they  Jjave  begun  to  pay  more  attention  Vto  the  .qualitative  improve- 
ment of  education  than  in  the  past.- 

The  teacher  is  one  ,of  the  critical  elements  in  determining  the  qualitative^ 
standard  of  education.   Many  teachers  of  Korean  schools  were  inadequately  pre- 
pared to,  perform  the  new  roles  "of  teachers  in  modern  society.    But  there  is  a 
steady  trend  suggesting  that  the  educational  level  of  Korean  teachers  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  has  considerably  Increased  in  recent  years, 
as  clearly  indicated  by  Table  5.   About  half  the  primary  school  teachers  have 
attained  at  least  two-year  college  education  and  most  of  the  secondary  school 
teachers  have  completed  4-year  college  education.    Since  1962,  when  the  required 
level  of  teacher  education  for  elementary  teachers  was  raised  to  require  tv/o-year 


Figure  7:-    three  Groups  of  Kore'an  Youth  (Aged  15-19) 
by  Socio-Economic  Status  and 
Intellectual  Ability:  1975 
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Table  5: 


-    Percent  of  Teachers  Comoletint; "Various  Levels  of  Education 

.Year. 

Middle 

High 

Junior 

College  & 

■  Beyond ' 

School 

School 

College 

University 

College  & 

(.  9  years) 

_ 

.(12  years) 

fl4  years)  ' 

(.16  years)' 

University. 
(lo+  years) 

1952 

23.0 

75.4 

1.5 

0.1 

0.0 

Primary 

School  . 

1964 

6.2 

77.8 

12.1 

3.7 

0.1 

-  Teachers 

i  Q7n 

6.7  . 

52.7 

32.0 

.8.3 

0.3 

.1978 

.4.4  , 

36.8 

53.2 

5.2 

0 

.3 

1952 

0.0 

36.7  ■ 

42.7 

20.6 

0.0 

Middle 

School 

,  1964 

1.0 

.6.6 

37.7 

53.0 

1.7 

Teachers 

*  > 

X7  /  U 

0.7' 

5.6 

24.5 

65.5 

3 

.7 

XJr  /  O 

0.3 

2.8 

13.6 

80.6 

2 

.6 

XyJj.  , 

0.0 

25.3 

51.0 

23.7 

0 

.0  _  - 

.    High     -  - 

ocnoox 

1  QAA 
X2J0** 

0.8 

2.5 

13.8 

78.3  ' 

.3 

.6 

Teachers 

.Xy/ u 

2.6 

4.7 

.  8.4- 

78., 8 

5 

.5*" 

 — 

"1978 

0.3 

4,3 

6.3 

84.? 

4 

.5      1  ' 

xy 

17. C 

64.1 

13.1  , 

5-8 

0.0  j 

1964. 

'  4.7 

56.9 

16.5 

21.1 

0.8 

1 

Total 

1970 

4.8 

36.8. 

% 

27.4 

29.2 

,  1 

.7 

'A 

1978 

2.6 

21.7 

33.7 

40.2 

1.7 

Sources: 

I 

Statistics  from  Ministry  of  Education,  Statistical  Yearbook  of  Education;  1964, 
1970,  and  1978. 

» 
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juniffr  teachers   college  education  from  normal  school  educatiqn  at  the  high 
School  level,  the  proportion  of  elementary  teachers  having  post-secondary 
education  has  sharply  increased • 

However,, it  appears  that  teacher  education  programs  in  Korea  are  out- 
moded  and  ineffective  even  more  than  the  programs  for 'students.  In-service 
education  programs  for  teachers  in  many  cases  are  not  effective  enough  to 
keep  pace  with  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  (  A  recent  study  shows  that 

; 

Korean  teachers  1n  general  are  overloaded  with  about  30  hours  per  week  on 
the  average  plus  clerical  work  and  that  there  are  still  a  considerable 
■number  of*  secondary  school  teachers  who  teach -two  or  three  subjects,  parti- 
cularly in  small  rural  schools.   There  is  a  growing  concern  that  the  teaching 
job  is  losing  attractiveness  to  capable  young  prospective  teachers. 

Another  element  of  educational  quality  is  school  curriculum.   As  mentioned- 
rlier,  the  curricula  of  all  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  junior  technir 
_ca,l\col-leges,  "both  public  and  private,  are  prepared  by  MOE.    For  other  types 
of  schools  and  colleges,  the  Ministry  only  sets  the  framework  of  curricula 
which  arfe  further  specified. by  the  educational  institutions. 

The  curriculum  for  primary  schools  includes  moral  education,  Korean 
language,  social  studies,  arithmetic,  natural  science,  physical  education", 
music,  fine  arts,  and  extra-curricular  activities.    In  addition  to  these 
subjects  practical  arts  is  also  provided  for  grades  4-6.  The  basic  subjects- 
taught  in  the  middle  school  are  moral  education,  Korean  language,  Korean  history, 
social*  studies,  mathematics,  natural  science,  physical  education,  music,  fine 
arts,  foreign  language  (English),  and  vocational  training  (for  boys)  or  home 
economics  (for  girls). 

As  the  social  context  of  education  in  Korea  has  turbu'<>ntly  changed  in 
the  past  three  decades,  the  school  curricula  have  been  revised  once  every 
eight  years .on  the' average,  and  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  curricula  has 
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fluctuated  also.   An  effort  is  made  here  to  identify  the  major  emphasis  of 
school  curricula  by  analyzing  the  policy  slogans  proclaimed  by  the*  Ministers 
of  Education,   The  results  of  a  content  analysis  of  the  Ministers1  policy 
slogans  is  presented  in  Table  6.   Throughout  the  period  1948-1973,  the  most 
emphasized  themes  in  the  Ministers1  policy  slogans  are:    (1)  education  to 
improve  scientific  knowledge  and  technical  skills,  (2)  development  of  moral, 
character,  (3)  educatiorTfor  anti-conmunism  and  national  defense,  (4)  deve- 
lopment of  national  identity  and  patriotic  mind,  and  (5)  education  conducive 
to  national  and  community  development.    In  the  opinion  of  many  Korean  educa- 
tors  these  emphases  h£ve  well  reflett^tfi^ocial  needs  of  Korea  during  the 
Post-Liberation  -p'erfod        —  *  N 

Still ^othr£r"element  in  the  quality  of  education  is  the  instructional 
methods  .of  schools.   Since  1945,  Korean  educators  hav£  made  strenuous- efforts 
to  eliminate  the  authoritarian' methods  of  teaching  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
Japanese  education  system  and  to1  develop  improved  instructional  methods  for 

tJje  new  system.   Various  kinds  of  new  teaching  methods,  mostly  borrowed  from 

< 

the  U.S.,  have  been  introduced  to  Korean-education.   For 'example,  child- 
centered,  experienced-centered,  and  community-centered  learning,  programmed 
instruction,  individualized  learning,  discovery  learning,  mastery  learning, 
audio-visual  aid_s^.and  standardized  tests, -to  name  only  a- few,  were  introduced. 
However,  these  innovations  in  many  cases  have  not  fully  been  incorporated  into 
Korean  schools  and  Consequently  have  not  deeply  influenced  student  learning  in 
schools. 

Even  now  in  1978,  in  Korean  classrooms;  students  spend  most  of  their  time 
in* listening  to  their  teacher's  lecture  and  memorizing  the  contents  of  slim 
textbooks.    The  only  instructional  method  that  the  teacher  typically  uses  in 
a  large  size  class  1s  the  "talk-and-chalk"  method.    Group  discussions  rarely 
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Table  6:    Percent  of  Emphasis  in -Policy  Slogans  of  the 
Ministers  of  Education  by  Themes  (1948-73)  " 


Themes'  Represented  by. Ministers1 
Policy  Slogans 

Percent  of  Emphasis 
1948-61        1962-73  Total 

1.    National  Development .  &  Economic  Growth 

2                 11  6 

'2.    Community  Education 

2                   6  3 

3.    Science  &  Technical  Skills 

-  _17                  21  19 

4.    Democratic  Citizenship 

6                   2  4 

5.    Anti-Communism  &  National  Defense 

•   13                   7  11 

6.    Autonomy  of  Education 

5                   0  3 

7.    Nationalism  &  Patriotism 

14              |    6  10 

i 

8.    Moral  Character  l 

10                  23  16* 

9.    Health  &  Physical  Strength 

12                   4  8 

10.    Improvement  of  Quality  of  Education 

■  6                   8  7 

*  11.    Improvement  of  Educational  Administration 

7                  4  6 

12.    Teachers1  Responsibility 

6                   8  7 

Total 

100                 100  100 
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occur,  and  questions  from  students  are  frequently  disregarded  in  the  large  class,  , 
Thfe  chief  source  of  motivation  to  learn  for,many  students,  particularly 'in  the 
.upper 'grades,  is  the  threat  of  their  possible  failure  in  the  entrance  examina-  \ 


tlon. 


insvtri^ti< 


j 


Finally, ^textbooks  and  instructional  materials  and  aids  are  another 

J 

,  important  element  of  educational  quality.   The. textbooks  used  in  primary 
school's  have  been  prepared  by  the  textbook  compilers  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion;  Textbooks  for  middle  and  high  school  students  wer*e  prepared  by  t^ 
individual  authoVs.,  mostly, college  professors  specialized  in  their  respective 
subjects-and  approved  by,  th&  Ministry;  *But  the  preparation  of  textbooks  for 
secondary  schools  in  Korean  language,  ethics,  Korean  history,  and  voc^fonal 
subjects  has  been  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry.   Although  the/auallty 
of  textbooks  has  gradually  improved,  the  preparation  of* textbooks^ has  not 
Utilized  scierttific  developmental  processes  unti^  KEOI  recently  began  to 
assume  major  responsibilities  in  the  task. 

As  Table  7  shows,  the  utilization  of  technology  in  Korea  schools  has  r 
-considerably  increased  in  the  1 970 1 s .   An  increasing  number ^f  schools  have-'' 


acquired  various  .types  of  audio-visual  equipment.    It  is  likely  that  this 
trend  will  continue  in  the  future.   At  this  juncture,  an  urgent  need  in^rela- 
tion  to. educational  technology  is  to  promote  the  development  of  software 
m^rials  as  well  as  hardware  and  their  dissemination  throughout  the  education 
system.* 


cd 
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Table  7:    Percent    of  Primary  and  Middle  Schools 
Having  Selected  Audio-Visual  Equipment: 


1971-1978 


Audio-Visual  Equipments 

* 

.  Elementary  School 

Middle 

School 

1971 

1978, 

1971 

1978 

 : — 

•  - 

Mocion  Picture  Projectors 
(16  mm) 

6.8 

18.2 

22.9 

28.8 

Slide  Projector 

59.3 

80.3 

60.0 

87.5 

Overhead  Projector  ^ 

54.0 

14.5 

>  70.7'- 

Opaque  Projector 

2.1 

14.3 

25.1 

30.6 

Tape  Recorder 

4.0.8 

96.1 

78.9 

92.8 

Radio 

* 

81.1 

98.7 

80.8  ' 

96.2 

TV  Sets 

24.8 

59.9 

17.2 

70.5 

•  Movie  Camera 

1.4 

5.4 

5.5 

7.1 

Still  Camera 

29.7 

83.1 

61.3 

82.2 

Slide  Duplicator 

2.0 

0.5 

3.1 

5.8 

Amplifier^ 

2.0 

10.2 

Generator 

6.2 

18.3 

8.1 

'  10.9 

\ 

\ 


Sources : 

Statistics  from  Ministry  of  Education,  Statistical  Yearbook  of  Education: 
'     1971  and  1978 
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■'  £.  SUWARY 

Korean  education  is  currently  undergoing  rapid  change."  During  the  rv»st 

-thraeTecades ,  it  has  experienced  an  explosive  quantitative  expansion 
and  has  attempted  to  introduce  various  educational  innovations  and 
reforms  to  improve  the  quality  of  education.   The  Korean  Educational 
Development  Institute  has  come  into  being  and  has  become  a  vital  influence 
in  the  changing  content  of  Korean  education. 

In  the  early  1970's,  the^were  imminent  needs  keenly  felt  by  educa- 
tional policy  makers  and  people  generally  to  improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion available  to  all/  and  to  develop  a  viable  education  system  able  to 
effectively  manage  tpe  expanding  school  population.    There  also  was  an 
.urgent  need  to  establish  a  national  research  and  development  center  which 
could  enable  the  educational  system  to  continuously  improve  and  to  adapt 
to  the'  changing  environment. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  III 

■THE  ORIGINS  OF  THE  KOREAN  EDUCATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE     •  ; 

A.    Impetus  for  Educational  Change 
jj  s 
Fcl  1  owfing  the  North-South  Conflict  of^the  1950  s,  Korea's  recovery,  from  the 

i 

trauma  of  its  recent  history  was  accompanied  by  a  rising  concern  for  education. 
The  nation's  economic  resurgence  made  it  possible  to  confront  educational 
problems  and*  begin  the  long  process  of  improvement^ in  the  system.  " 

Beginning  in  1968,  the  concerns  about  education  and  the  readiness  to  commit 
new  resources  to  the  system  set  in  motion  those  events  which  caused  KEDI  to  be 
created.  • 

A  Long  Range  Educational  Planning  Committee,  appointed  to  develop  plans 
for  educational  reform,  recommended  that  some  type, of  special  institution  be 
established  which  could  orchestrate  reforms  in  primary  and  middle  schools.  The 
interest  of  the  Committee- and  a  growing  concern  over  the  minimal  changes  in 
education  since  Korea's  liberstion  were  instrumental  in  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID)  to  fund  a  study  calculated 
to  suggest  a  reform  format.   That  study,  conducted  by  the  Flbrida  State  Universit 
(FSU  Report),  culminated  in. a  report  to  'whi  dereference  will  be  frequent  in  this 
document.  \^ 

The  FSU  Report,  apart  from  the  specificity  of Mts  implementation,  was 
extremely  important.    It  presented  an  external  analysl^of  the  then  current 
situation,  recommended  the  establishment  of  the  Korean.  Edu^tional  Development 
Laboratory  (KEDL),  and  made  rather  dramatic  specific  suggestio^for  educational 
reform  ando defined  the  proposed  KEDL  role  and  function  relative  to  the^proposed 
reforms*    It  stimulated  extensive  discussion  within  government  and  among  x 
professional  educators  and  academics  during  the  months  following  publication. 


9 
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The  Florida  State  University  Study  -  Systems  Analysis  for  Educational  Chanoe: 
The  Republic  of  Korea 

The  FSU  study  team  consisted  of  professional  educators  in  administration, 
technology,  and  teacher  education;  specialists  in  economics,  manpower,  and  sys- 
tems management;  and  a  behavioral  scientist.   Other  consultants,  both  American 
and  Korean,  were  utilized. 

The  Report,  published  in  April  of  1971,  argued  for  concentrating  initial 
change  efforts  at  elementary  and  middle-school  levels.    A  new  educational  model 
was  proposed  which  encompassed  nine  years  of  compulsory  education.   The  new 
'model  had  the  following  major  characteristics: 
.  1#  Compulsory  education  through  grade  9 

2.  New  approaches  to  class  size,  pupil  groupings,  and  differentiated 
teacher  staffing 

3.  An  emphasis  on  pre-occupational  preparation  at  both  elementary  and 
middle  school  levels 

4.  A  comprehensive  national  plan  for  appraisal  and  evaluation  of  the 
educational  program 

5.  A  radically  different  instructional  delivery  system  with  heavy 
dependence  on  a  new  national  system  of  instructional  radio  and 
television,  on  individualized  instruction,  and  on  management  of 
materials  and  pedagogy  in  the  classroom. 

The  Report  promised  that  the  new  educational  model,  properly  implemented, 
would  result  in  middle  school  products  as  well  prepared  academically  as  were 
the  graduates  of  secondary  schools  of  the  day*    It  further  presented  evidence 
that  the  new  model  could  be  operated,  once  research  and  development  processes 
were  complete,  at  a  lov/er  per-pupil  cost. 
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As  the  vehicle  for  the  development  and  promotion  of  the  new  elementary- 
middle  school  model,  the  FSU  Report  proposed  the  creation  of  a  Korean  Educa- 
tional  Development  Laboratory. 

^       B.    Problems  and  Progress 

Development  of  the  KEPI  Model 

The  proposal  to  establish  the  new  laboratory  and  to  bring  about  major 
reforms  in  the  Korean  system  of  education  was  not  universally  accepted  in 
the  education  community  and  in  government  circles.    While  there  were  many 
who  felt  that  the  need  for  reform  in  Korean  education  was  urgent  and  that 
the  creation  of  the  new  educational  research  and  development  laboratory  would 
be  an  important  step  in  improving  education,  there  were  others  who  were 
strongly  opposed.   To  some,  the  new  laboratory  represented  a  duplication  ,of 
mechanisms  for  educational  change  already  existing  in  public  and  private 
educational  institutions  and  organizations^  Others  viewed  the  proposal 
with  hostility  because  it-  was  a  product  of  foreign  research  and  because  it 
argued  for  a  technologically  driven  curriculum  and  teaching  mode.  They 
looked  upon  the  proposal  as  an  intervention  into  the  traditional  assumptions 
about  education  in  Korea  and  as  an  alien  experimentation  with  Korean  children, 

A 

Frequently  expressed  was  a  fear  that  the  proposed  educational  reform  would' 
bring  about  an  erosion  of  Korean  traditions  and  culture. 

For  a  period  of  about  18  months  after  the  publication  of  the  FSU  Report, 
the  education  community  as  well  as  many  government  officials  were* engaged  in 
serious  discussions  concerning  the  idea  of  systematic  change  in  Korean  educa- 
tion and  of  a  new  instrument  to  effect  that  change,.    In  th^se  discussions 

there  was  a  conscious  effort  to  deal\with  the  evidence  the  report  presented 

\ 

for  a  need  for  educational  change  rati\er  than  with  the  specific  proposals. 

\ 

\ 

*  *  -  \ 

\ 

4  \ 

^  \ 

\ 
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Thus  some  of  the  objections  born  of  distrust  of  foreign  intervention  were 
isolated/ 

As  an  important  outcome  of  these  discussions  the  proponents  of  the  proposal 
developed  the  conviction  that  the  new  laboratory  should  be  more  than  a  vehicle  ^ 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  elementary-secondary  model  of  education;  and 
that  it  should  become  a  comprehensive  research  and  development  center  that  would 
have  major  responsibility  for  a  wide  range  of^tasks:    basic  and  applied  research., 
educational  policy  Studies,  educational  planning,  curriculum  studies,, and  others.. 

During  this  period  of  discussion^ and  debate,  there' was  evidence  of  a  gradual  , 

^  *  fc  'I 

acceptance  by  many  leading  academics  and  other  leaders  in  public  life,  of  the  ,/ 

ej^ence  in  the  FSU  Report  of  the  need*  for  educational  change,  of  the  belief  j 

that  such  change  could  be  accomplished  without  sacrificing  traditional  Korean/ 

, '  &  *  •  / 

values,  of  a  realization  that  the  national  goals  could  be  served  effectively,' 

through  educational  reform  and  that  the  proposed  laboratory  would  be  a  viable 
instrument  for  the  improvement  of  education  in  Korea.  j 

.  One  evvent  of  importance  was  an  October,  1971,  conference  in  which  parti- 
cipants included  seven  professors  from. Seoul  National, University  and  one  ^rom 
Yonsei  University,  the  directory  of  the  Korean  Inst/tute  for  Research  in  the 
Behavioral  Sciences  and  the  Ontral  Educational  Research  Institute,  and  three 
representatives  of  U SAID/KOREA. 

The  report  of  that  conference,  as  well  is  other  unpublished  documents  of 

J  + 
that  era,  was  very  critical  of  the  past  performance  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion,  The  civil  service  bureaucracy  and  attendant  salary  restrictions  were 
seen  as  limiting  the  involvement  of  a' well  prepared  and  creative  staff.  The 
conference  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  the  need  ;for  the  creation  of  an  organism, 
free  of  restrictions  seen  as  inherent  in  MOE  operations,  which  would  assume 
research  and  development  responsibilities  in  education.    Interestingly,  the 
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group  also  recommended  that  KEDL  perform  implementation  functions  as>/ell. 

As  core  activities  of  a  new  KEDL,  the  conference  compiled  a  list  which 
included  the  following: 

1.  Identification  of  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
current  system 

2.  Development  of  a  new  curriculum  >  , 

3.  Development  of  an  instructional  system  and  materials 
,4.   Conducting  of  pre-pilot  studies  and  evaluations 

5.  -Carrying  out -large-scale  experimentation  apd  program 

revisions  SjF 

6.  Orchestrating  diffusion  of  successful w^ams  throughout 
the  system 

7.  Maintenance  of  quality  levels  achieved  in  experimental  programs 
Obviously,  the  basic  contentions  of  the  FSU  Report  found  support  among  those 

participating  in  the  conference.   However,  the  conference  discussions  tended  to 
broaden  the  potential  role  of  KEDL  beyond  that  proposed" in  the  FSU  Report,  The 
Florida  State  study  clearly  set  out  a  program  to  reconstruct  educational  delivery 
systems  at  elementary  and  middle  school  levels  and  provided  a  strong  economic 
rationale  for  its  recommendations.    In  contrast,  the  conference  deliberations 
appeared  to  suggest  a  \need  to  examine  the  FSU  proposals  through  indigenous 
studies  and  strategy  development. 

The  conference  further  suggested  that  KEDL  develop  a.  group  of  activities  to 
support  its  core  activities.    They  included: 

1.  Mobilization  of  research  resources  fn  exis&ng  institute  and 
universities 

» 

2.  Development  of  its  own  staff 

3.  Training  of  teachers 
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4,    Involvement  of  foreign  specialists  and  coordination  of  their 

input  v      ^  \  ' 

-5^   Reexamination  of  school  and  administrative  arrangements 
6.    Dissemination  of  information 

<  * 

.The  Elementary-Middle  School  Development  Project 

In  November  of  1971  came  the  first  official,  recognition  of  the  incipient 

KEDK  ;At  that  time  the  Minister  of  Education  authorized  \Dr.  Yung  Dee  Lee  to 

«  \ 

develop  a  plan  for  the  Elementary-Middle  School  Development  Project,*  Thus, 

•\ 

at  the  point  of  specific  action,  there  was  a  return  to  the\  primary  proposal 
of  the  FSU  Report  as  the  focal,  potnt  of  reform*  \ 

Qui te5 naturally,  the  USAID  presence  in  Korea  was  interested  in  seeing 
the  FSU  Report  implemented  on)  some  Substantial  dimension,  an^  Dr«  Lee  and  his 
colleagues  directed  their  consioerable  energies  toward  developing  a'proposal 
to  earmark  a  portion  of  an  expected  rice  loan  arrangement  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Korea  and  the  United  States. 

The  resultant  proposal  argued  that"  it  was  time  for  qualitative  improvement 
in  Korean  education  and  that  a  comprehensive  research  and  development  agency  was 
essential  to  qualitative  change  within  feasible  financial  resource  parameters. 
Although  entitled  "pie  Korean  Elementary-Middle  School  Educational  Development 
♦Project  1 972-1 977" *  *the  proposal's  statements  of  purpose  and  structural  descrip- 
tions  would  be  appropriate  under  any  one  of  several  other  titles.   Thus  the  * 
Project  focus  was  clear  but  equally  clear  was  the  intent  to  create:  a  permanent 
comprehensive  research  and  development  agency  in  education,  one  of  whose  efforts 
would  be  the  E-M  Project. 


*  Referred  to  hereafter  as  E-M  Project. 


\ 
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> Establishment  of  KEPI 

The  potential  of  the  loan  proposal  for  creation  of  a  new  interface 
^between  the  traditional  educational  system  and  change  was  realized  when  the 
National  Assembly  approved  the  USAID  rice  loan  and  education  sector  partici- 
pation in  it.   That  event, on  July  31  ,  1972,  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
official,  registration  of  the  Korean  Educational  Development  Institute  as  a 
special  foundation  on  August  30,  1972.    Although  there  was  one  more  legal 
step  to  be  taken  (the  enactment  and  promulgation  of  the  KEDI  enforcement 
decree  orf'October  11  ,  1973),  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  struggle  of 
Creation  was  over. 

The  AID  loan  provided  $7.5  million  dollars  in  support  for  KEDI,  of 
which*  $5  million  was  in  won  and  $2.5  million  in  dollars,  the  latter  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  technical  assistance,  participant  training,  and 
equipment. j  Additional  support  came  through  an  EXIMBAMK-related  loan  of  $7 
million  for  the  purchase  of  transmitting  station  equipment. 

By  the  time  KEDI  became  a  legal  entity,  its  proponents  and  its  resis- 
tors had  been  through  a  political-professional  process  of  extreme  importance. 
Its  education  professionals  had  had  time  to  learn  to  accept  as  legitimate 
and  respond  to  a  complete  range    ?  political,  educational,  and  resource  ques- 
tions.   The  natural  impatience  of  the  educators  to  get  on  with  needed  improve 
ment  had  to  be  curbed  in  the  interests  of  building  a  solid  base  of  support. 

The  statements  of  system  inadequacies- in  the  FSU  Report  had  been 
reiterated.     A  sense  of  urgency  hacr  been  built  up  and  maintained.  Issues^ 
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passed  through  debate  and  were  restated  to  live  with  political  realities.  The 
systemic  emphases  of  the  FSU  Report  survived  but  implementing  strategies  were 
modified.   The  E-M  Project  remained  as  a-  descriptor  of  a  long-range  and 
broad-based  programmatic  effort  utilizing  advanced  ideas  and  methods.    But  it 
was  no  longer  the  only  thrust  to  be  made  nor  was  it  to  be  the  only  criterion 
upon  which  success  judgment  would  be  made.    The  idea,  had  time  to  mature  along 
with  its  idealogues.  ") 

KEDI  had  precedent  in  Korea.   Other  ministries  had  "think-tank"  adjuncts. 
There  were,  among  others,  the  Korean  Development  Institute  and  the  Korean 
Institute  of  Science  and  ^Technology.    In  addition  there  was  the  highly  respected 
research  and  development  institute  informally  associated  with  Seoul  National 
University,  the  Korean  Institute  for  Research  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences, 
which  spawned  many  of  those  participating  in  the  development  and  operation  of 
KEDI.   Once  the  top  officials  of  government  had  agreed  that  education  should  be 
a  full,  participant  in  Korean  development,  the "precedents  could  be  followed. 

KEDI  was  created  as  a  quasi -autonomous  agency  of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
The  idea  for  sych  an  agency  started  with  an  unstructured  recommendation  of  the 
.Council  for  Long  Range  Education  Planning,  was  reinforced  and  given  structure 
and  purpose  in  the  FSU  Report,  survived  a  difficult  long-term  period  of 
reexamination  and  definition,  and  emerged  as  a  legal,  functioning  reality. 
KEDI' s  struggles  toward  viability  then  began. 
Miss Ion  of  KEDI 

The  KEDI  mission  began  to  take  form  during  the  progress  of  the  FSU 
study.   Many  of  the  original  assumptions  of  purpose  in  the  FSU  Report 
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reappear  in  the  Project  Loan  Proposal  previously  citecU    In  general,  mission 
and  goal  statements  appearing  in  more  recent  KEDI  documents  remain  faithful 
to  earliest  ccmceptualizations. 

The  background  for  statements  of  KEDI  purposes  can  be  found  in  the 
documents  on  Korean  education  of  the  1963-73  period.    They  note -the  quanti- 
tative demand  on  education  created  by  the  Korean  respect  for  and  faith  in 

i 

learning  and  th^  imbalance  of  access  to  schools  between  rural  and  urban 
locations.   They  complain  of  inadequately  prepared  teachers,  regional  quali- 
tatfve  differentials,  outmoded  pedagogy,  limited  instructional  materials  and 
the  like.    In  some  quarters,  education  is  seen  as  producing  a  heavy  drain 
upon  the  economy  without  producing  a  measurable  impact  on  manpower  and 
economic  development. 

KEDI  was  a  product  of  a  generalized  concern  for  the  quality  and  impact  * 
of  education.    Presumably,  then,  it  will  be  expected  to  find  ways  to  reduce  \ 
those  inadequacies  pointed  out  by  so  many.    KEDI' s* creation  was  an  important 
event*,  carrying  with  it  the  varied  hopes  of  a  variety  of  publics.   The  FSU 
Report  made  a  strong  argument  for  the  E-M  project  on  economic  as  well  as 
educational  grounds.    USftID  is  certain  to  continue  to  ask  questions  of 
cost  effectiveness  although,  ultimately,  it  is  not  the  United  States  which 
must  be  satisfied.    Korean  academics  will  expect  KEDI  to  produce  and /imple- 
ment research  findings.   Teachers  will  expect  improvement  in  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  teach,  and  parents  and  students  will  expect  new  excite- 
ment in  schools  and  greater  material  evidence  of  education's  utility. 

Too,  KEDI  was  created  as  a  relatively  autonomous  agency.   That  means 
that  it  is  not  under  civil  service  constraints  i.n  staff  employment  and  can 
generally  behave  in  independent  ways.    It  has  freedoms  not  enjoyed  by 
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regular  units  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.    In  principle  it  can  attract 
prestigious  scholars,  have  ready  access  to  counterpart  research  and 
development  centers  around  the  world,  and  perhaps  even  attract  substantial 
external  funding.   Therefore,  pressures  for  effecting  dramatic  reforms  in  the 
educational*  system  will  be  further  increased. 

Of  course,  KEDI  was  not -designed  to  control  (nor,  in  all  probability, 
will  it  ever  have  power  to  control)  the  factors  which  can  assure  full  imple- 
mentation of  its  research  and  program  ideas.    In  such  a  -circumstance,  the 
KEDI  micsion  must  be  carefully  state'd  and  its  general  goals  must  be  con- 
siderate of  what  is  possible;  -? 

i 

A  short,  comprehensive  mission  sfi^enrnt  did  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
documents  reviewed^  However,  a  mission  statement  has  been  deduced  from  the 
following  general  purposes ;TtateffHrk^he  Project  Loan  Proposal: 

1.  To  determine  educational  ideals  and  objectives  which  reflect 
—      the  cultural  heritage,  social  reality,  and  future  direction 

of  the  Korean  society  „  * 

2.  To  refbrmulate  and  systematize  educational  content  to  correspond 
to  educational .objectives 

3.  To  develop  and  utilize  modern  educational -methods,  facilities, 
j  and  materials  to  achijve  an  effective  and  economically  [ 

*     efficient  program  of  education 

4.  To  establish  a  comprehensive  research  and  development  agency 
to  assist  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  formulating  educa- 
tional policy  for  the  nation. 

Statement  in  other  documents  and  those  made  by  officials' of  KEDI  appear 
to  accept  1972  purposes  as  still  current. 
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The  statements  of  purpose  broaden  the  KEDI  arena  of  activity  considerably 
beyond  the  E-M  Project  focus  proposed  in  the  FSU  Reoortr  It  may  be  argued  that 
any. diversion* from  a  highly  integrated  project-type  effort  may  result  in  ad  hoc 
response  to  ad  hoc  demands  and  keep  the  E-M  Project  from  whole-hearted  imple- 
mentation.   In  a  setting  in  which  the  exercise  of  control  over  critical  factors 
is  possible,  that  argument  has  merit.    But  apparently  KEDI  leaders  and  advisors 
were  sensitive  to  'the  dangers  of  linking  KEDI  existence  completely  to  the  E-M 
Project  eyen  th6ugh  they  were  quite  aware  off the  appeal  of  the  E41^roject 
to  decisiorl  makers,  funding  sources,  and  a  growing^  professional  constituency* 
Greater  room  to -adapt  was  apparently  seen  as  desirable.    KEDI  clearly  saw 
its' future  as  a  general  research  and  development  center  and  sought  to  keep  its 
options  open  for  developing  increasingly  reciprocal  relationships  with  the  MOE. 

Too,  the  £SU  Report  made  a  strong  point  of  the  economic  efficacy  of  the1 
E-M  Project  and  projected  a  long-term  effect  up.on  per  pupil  costs  and  percent- 
ages of  the  GNP  going  to  education.    KEDI  statements  of  purpose  are  noticeably 
less  specific -in  regard  to  economic  impact  of  KEDI  presence. 

It  appe^sythen^  that  statements  of  .purpose  made  at  the  time*  of  ^KEDI 
origins  were  designed  to  provide  some  operational  space  in  which  to  maneuver 
and  the  independence  to  create  Korean  responses  to  Korean  problems. 

A  derived  broad  mission  statement,  then,  may -be  stated  in  the  following- 

way:    The  Korean  Educational  Development  Institute  serves  the  Ministry  of 

•j  * 

Education  in  the  analysis  of  educational  needs  in  Korea  and  irt  the  invention  and 
trial  of  effective  and  efficient  programs  and  strurttrres  for  the  improvement  of 
the  educational  system. 
Summary  . 

The  FSU  Study  was  probably  the  most  important  event  in  education  in 
post-war  Korea.    The  Report  presented  very  clear  and  specific  proposals  for 
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change  %\ri thin  a  framework  of  assumptions  about  the  economics  'and  purposes  of 
education.   There  was  suddenly  a  focus  for  the  generally  held  dissatisfactions 
with  education  and  for  the  disparate  views  of  what  might  be  done. 

The  specificity  of  the  FSU  Report  proposals  provided  a  base  for  judoina 
resource  needs  for  a  massive  effort  at  educational  change.    Even  those  who  did 
not  share  the  assumptions  inherent  in  the  report' could  accept  the  need  for 
change.   Those  who  did  share  the  assumptions  soon  learned  that  they  could  not 
implement  proposed  change  in  an  environment  of  value-based  hostility. 

Subsequent  to  the  FSU  Report  publication  were  enabling  events  associated 
^  -with  legal  £nd  funding  questions.   The  processes  which  led  to  those  events 
were  also  essentially  political.   One  one  hand  was-  the  USAID  desire  to  have  a 
.  dramatic  example  of  technical  assistance  success.   On  the  other  hand  was  a 

Korea  trying  to  reconstruct  an  identity  long  influenced  by  J^i?nese  and 
*  P.  *>rican  ideas.   At  its'  creation  KEDI  was  muchpess  a  creature  of  evolution-- 
of  negotiation  with  an  environment  which  included  American  influence  as  an 
item  of  interest  but  not  of  determination. - 

Finally,  KEDI  was  an  idea  whose  time  had  come.    Eduoational  inadequacies, 
as;  is  usually  the  case,  came  to  general  attention  only  after  they  were  made 
obvious  by  growth  in  the  economic  sector  and  by  the  demands  placed  uwn  the 
system  by  the  re-emergency  of  an  ancient  people.   The  precedent  of  other 
think-tank  organizations  in  the  public  sector  was  an  important  one.    As  th,e 

FSU  Report  noted,  the  human  resources  were  present  and  increasingly  able  to 

i 

do  for  education  what  other  institutes  were  doing  in  other  fields. 

As  will  be  seen  throughout  this  document,  KEDI  is  evolving  as  a  comprehen- 
sive educational  research  and  development  center— something  neither  advocated 
.  nor  considered  desirable  by  the  F"$U  study.   Much  of  the  substance  of  the  original 
Report  remains,  however,  even  while  KEDI  becomes  more  and  more  an  indigenous 
response  to  its  unique  environment. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  OPERATIONS 

.   /«  A.   Formal  Organization 

Previous  sections  of  this  document  have  established  the  historical  and 
political  setting  in  which  KEOI  exists  and  have  outlined  KEDI's  mission  and 
related  task  areas.    Within  that  environment  KEOI  must  do  what  it  is  expected 
to  do.    In  this  chapter  the  major  categories  of  Structure  and  administration 
are  described  as  they  exist  within  KEDI  and  appropriate  questions  and  issues 
are  raised.  '       _  _ 

_J<EDL-has  made  several  structural  changes 'since  its  founding  in  order  to 
adjust  to  changes  in  key  personnel,  increased  size  and  complexity,  and 
changes  in  tasks.    However,  one  constant  in  organizational  structure  is  ti^ 
Board  of  Trustees, 

Board  of  Trustees.    The  Board,  created  as  the  policy  body  for  KEDI,  is 
officially  charged  with  review  and  approval  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Budget  development  and  implementation 

2.  General  program  planning 

3.  Appointment  and  dismissal  of  KEDI  officers 

4.  'Property  acquisition  and  disposition 

5.  Debt  assumption  €hd  management 

6.  Changes  in  Articles  of  Incorporation 

7.  Changes  in  By-Laws 

8.  Dissolution      the  corporation 

9.  Matters  referred  to  the  Board  or  required  by  changes 
in  the  Articles  of  Incorporation 
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The  Board  is  chaired-  by  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the  Vice-Minister 
is  a  member.    The  Ministry  of  Education*  representation  has  also  'included  the 
Director,, Off ice  of  Planning;  Director,  Science  Education  Bureau;  and  the 
Director,  Elementary  Education  Bureau.    KEDI  is  always  represented  by  its 
Director  and  by  its  chief  Auditor.    A  National  Assemblywoman  has  been  on  the 
Board  since  T97Tt*4ia|the  President  of  Hong  Ik  University./  There  has  always 
been  a  secondary  school  principal  among  the  membership.  / 

Although  KEDI  has  reasonably  autonomous  .status,  <t  is'  dependent  upon  the 
MOE  in  many  ways  and  is  increasingly  seen  as  the  MOE's. agency  of  research  and 
development.    The  Board  of  Trus'tees  membership  reflects  that  relationship  as 
well  as  recognizing  the  need  for  ties  to  the  National  Assembly  and  to  higher 
and  general  education  constituencies.    It  is  a  group  representative  of  the 
political |and  professional -political  linkages  necessary  to  KEDI  survival. 

One  ijeason  why  organizations  have  general  Board  of  Trustees  does  not 
appear  to  be  observed  by  either  KEDI' s  Board  charter /or  its  membership.  That 
reason  is  jto  provide  the  organization  with  a  continuing  source  of  professional 

advice  and  counsel.    However,  given  the  quasi-legal  status  of  the  Board  of 

i 

Trustees,  [the  nature  and  composition  of  i'ts  membership  may  not  be  an  open 
question,  j  \ 

Since 'this  appears  to  be\so,  KEDI  should  create  an  advisory  group,  made  up 
of  influential  professionals,  tV>  supplement  the  essentially  legal  purposes  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.    The  advisory  group  would  'be  convened  to  consider  the 
professional  programs  and  activities  of  KEDI,  to' examine  alternative  directions 
and  to  interpret  KEDI  to  the  professional-academic  communities  of  .the  nation. 

Administrative  Officers.    KEDI  y  s  headed  by  a  President,  chosen  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.    The  incumbent,  Dft.  Yung  Dug  Lee,  was  associated  with  the 

\ 

*  Referred  to  hereafter  as  MOE.  \ 
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KEDI  movement  from  the  beginning  and  was  KEDI's  first  director.    Dr.  Lee' is 
technically  on  leave  from  his  professorial  post  at  Seoul  National  University. 

Fecond  in  command  is  Mr.  Ok  Wo|  Nam,  Vice  President.   Mr.  Nam  also  directs 
internal  business  and  management  offi|ces.    The  Director  of  the  Research  a"nd 
Development  Department,  Dr.  Se  Ho  Shin,  and  the  Director  of  the "Educational 
Jroadcasting-Departmenf,  Dr.  7<uk  Bom  Shin,  complete  the  top  administrative 
staff. 

Figure  1  shows  the  organization  as  of  June-  1978.    It  places  the  Office 
of  Planning  and  Coordination  in  a  staff  office  position  and  the  Administration 
Bureau  of  the  same  level  as  the  programmatic  departments.    Since  the  failure 
of  T-Com  technology  for  television  and  radio,  the  Transmitting  Station  has 
been  a  paper  unit  only. 

Advisory  Committees.    Apart  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  there  are  a 
series  of  internal  committees:    Planning,  Publications,  Personnel,  Personnel 
Evaluation.    In  each  case  the  membership  consists  of  high  level  administrators. 
There  is  also  a  Deliberation  Committee  within  the  Educational  Broadcasting 
Department  which  includes  non-administrative  personnel  and  which  attempts  to  • 
coordinate  production  with  research  and  development  activities. 

Early  in  1978,  KEDI  convened  a  large  group  called  the  National  Commission 
to  Evaluate  the  New  Educational  System.    The  Commission  was  made  up  of  univer- 
sity  professors,  teachers,  college  professors,  MOE  personnel,  representatives 
of  schools  and  provincial  offices,  and  KEDI  staff.    The  Commission  membership 
was  divided  into  three  groups,  each  to  concentrate  an  one  aspect  of  system 
evaluation:  the  instructional  and  school  management  system,  materials  and 
radio  and  television  programs,  and  process  of  research  and  results  determina- 
tion.   A  summary  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  in  Chapter  VI,  Section  K* 
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Figure  1 
KEDI  Organization  -  June  1978 
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Organization  Structure  Change:  1972-1978,    A  number  of  charts  in  the 
Appendix  show  the  formal  organization  of  KEDI  at  its  various  stages.    In  the 
beginning,  KEDI  was  organized  under  a,  Director  and  two  Associate  Directors, 
one  for  administration  and  one  in  charge  of  those  functions  related  to, 
educational  programs.    In  1975,  in  anticipation  of  full  operation  of  the 
T-Ccm  system,  the  Technical  Support  Bureau  was  moved  from  the  programmatic 
side  to  the  administrative  side.    The  rationale  for  the  change  was  that  the 
administrative  load  between  Associate  Directors  would  be  equalized  and  that 
the  problems  of  purchasing  of  broadcast  equipment  and  its  installation  would 
be  better  controlled. 

At  the  same  time  an  Office  of  Planning  and  Coordination,  reporting 
directly  to  the  KEDI  Director,,  and  a  Property  Management  Section  under  the 
Administration  Department  were  created.    These  were  moves  seen  as  required 
by  increased  complexity,  staff  size,  and  the  operation  of  the  broadcast 
facility. 

By  1976  the  Associate  Director  for  Administration  had  been  moved  into 
the  line  as  Deputy  Director  and  departmental  designations  were  made  for 
Research  and  Development  and  for  Educational  Broadcasting.    Except  for  some 
intra-departmental  changes  no  further  functional  reorganization  was  apparent 
in  June,  1978. 

Organization  Unit  Roles.    The  specific  programs  of  the  major  departments 
are  discussed  in  detail  in  other  chapters  of  this  report.    In  general  the 
Research  and  Development  Department  and  the  Educational  Broadcasting  Department 
exist  in  order  to  deliver  those  products  and  services  which  relate  to  KEDI  pur- 
poses.   All  other  organizational  units  exist  to  support  the  two  Departments, 
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The  Research  and  Development  Department  is  a  complex  of  specific  task  areas. 
It  houses  the  various  contract  projects,  continuing  and  ad  hoc  research  activi- 
ties, aid  the  subject  matter  groups  responsible  for  the  creation  and  preparation 
of  materials  for  the  E-M  Project. 

The  Broadcasting  Department  because  of  technical  problems  and  the  failure 
of  the  T-Com  technology,  has  been  limited  to  program  planning  and  production 
activities.    However,  except  for  brief  in-house  examples,  there  has  been  no 
airing  of  programs  produced.    The  department  .supports  the  contracted  Air  and 
Correspondence  School  and  its  program  production  has  been  for  E-f1  Project 
purposes. 

i 

The  Planning  and  Coordination  Office  has  been  charged  with  planning  of 
administrative  and  financial  policy.    It  has  sub-offices  for  3udget,  Regulations, 
Loan  Management,  and  Public  Relations.  ^Auditing  and  inspection  duties  and 
library  management  are  also  included. 

The  Administration  Bureau  is  a  straightforward  business  office  operation. 
,It  provides  accounting  services,  purchasing  and  properties  control,  publica- 
tions business  management,  and  personnel  management.    It  further  manages  trans- 
portation and  janitorial  personnel  and  equipment  as  well  as  guard  personnel. 

Both  the  Planning  and  Coordination  Office  and  the  Administration  Bureau 
have  heavy  responsibilities  in  assuring  compliance  with  governmental  regulations. 

B.    Organizational  Problems  and  Issues 

In  many  institutions  in  many  cultures  organizational  structures  do  not 
tell  very  much  about  how  the  organization  functions.    In  KEDI  there  an*  rela- 
tively few  deviations  from  authority  line  relationships.    The  President  does 
deal  directly  with  Directors  of  departments  on  substantive  program  matters 
but  the  Vice-President  is  clearly  in  the  authority  line  on  internal  administra- 
tive affairs. 


The  President  is  the  prime  funnel  through  which  KEDI  staff  reach  outside 
academic  and  political  forces  and  through  which  those  forces  are  interpreted 
within  KEDI.'  As  a  former  university  professor  and  as  an  insider  to  the  early 
efforts  to  create  KEDI,  the  President  has  significant  relationships  with  cer- 
tain echelons  of  the  government;  the  Vice-President  has  relationships  with 
other  echelons.    Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  description  of  the  Vice- 
Presidency  as  an  internal  administrative  and  business  role  holds  only  within 
KEDI. 

There  is  very  little  lateral  movement  across  structural  lines,  a  condi- 
tion  which  creates  problems  of  coordination,  particularly  for  the  complex 
variety  of  products  and  services  associated  with  the  E-M  Project,  Coordina- 
tion between  the  people  who  develop  print  instructional  materials  and  those 
who  develop  radio  and  television  programs  appears  to  be  very  difficult.  There 
is  only  occasional  evidence  that  research  results  in  policy  studies  are  influen- 
tial in  the  design  of  instructional  materials.    The  functional  groups  within 
departments  work  in  comparative  isolation. 

In  a  complex  institution  such  as  KEDI,  required  to  respond  to  its  own 
discoveries  as  v/elT~as"to  the  expectations  which  brought  about  its -establish- 
ment, reliance  on  formal  vertical  structures  is  seldom  satisfactory.    They  tend 
to  force  attention  upon  communication  and  authority  lines  which  may,  at  any 
point,  be  artificial  and  dysfunctional  in  programmatic  terms.    Therefore,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  create  a  horizontal  organization  with  purely  program 
coordination  functions,    normally,  such  horizontal  coordination  may  best  be 
assigned  to  a  single  person  v/hose  position  is  that  of  .idvocate  for  a  specific 
program  rather  than  authoritarian—a  staff  position  instead  of  a  line  position. 
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As  a  case  in  point,  all  units  in  the.  structure  perform  vital  tasks  relating 
to  the  E-M  Project.    That  project  remains  the  key  effort  of  KEDI  and  drives  the 
Institute  at  the  current  state  of  its  development.    Therefore  it  is  important 
that  the  E-M  Project  receive  attention  which  crosses  administrative  jurisdictions 
without  prejudice. 

Horizontal  coordination  should  be  program  related  and,  in  any  specific  case, 
should  last  only  as  long  as  the  program  itself  or  until  such  time  as  vertical 
structures  can  be  devised  which  collect  all  program  functions  into  one  admini- 
strative unit-    As  suggested  above,  the  latter  situation  is  rare  in  complex 
educational  institutions. 

There  may  be  several  reasons  for  the  extreme  structural  formality  in  KEDI. 
First,  the  culture  generally  displays  strong  respect  for  rank,  position,  and 
maturity.    Second,  KEDI  perceives  itself  as  an  academic  institution  rather  than 
as  a  civil  organization  and  the  status  rules  of  academe    generally  apply- 
Third,  KEDI  arid  KEDI  personnel  are  so  task  oriented  and  pressures  for  production 
are  so  great  that  there  simply  is  no  time  to  go  beyond  the  structurally  defined 
authority  lines- 

•  * 

Since  KEDI  tends  to  behave  according  to  described  structures,  it  may  be 
more  important  than  in  many -instances  that  the  structure  be  as  rational  as  it 
can  be.    If  formality  of 'organization  are  expectations  of  the  Korean  culture 
then  desired  horizontal  coordination  can  be  formalized. 

If  it  is  academic  assumptions  which  help    create  a  high  level  of  formality 
those  assumptions  should  apply  only  at  organizational  points  at  which  roles  are 
very  like  academic  roles— within  the  Research  and  Development,  Department,  for 
example.    The  usual  academic  rank  requirements  of  degrees,  research,  and  the 
like  are  not  useful  in  the  broadcasting  field  in  which  technical  and  particular 
professional  skills  are  needed. 
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If  the  third  possible  reason  for  formality  of  structure  applies  'it  would 
be  better  ta  reduce  task  expectations  and  production  in  order  to  assure- the 
coordination  of  effort  from  contributing  units  across  managerial  lines.  <? 

KEDI  administrators  are  currently  discussing  problems  of  organization  and 
coordination,  and  at  the  same  time  deliberating  upon  the  proper  structural 
placement  of  nev/  or  expanded  roles  and  tasks  for  KEDI.    Two  events  are  primarily 
responsible  for  re-examination  at  this  time: 

1..   Korea  ,.iust  start  over  in  its  attempts  to  blanket  the  nation  with 
educational  radio  and  television.    A  land-based  system  is  being 
planned,  on°e  which  will  (be  coordinated  with  existing  networks. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Korean  Broadcasting  System  will  operate 
—  the  educational  system  for  delivery  of  programs.    The  program- 

ming will  be  "educational"  rather  than  "instructional".  That 
is:    (a)  it  will  not  be  directly  keyed  to  classroom  teaching  and 
learning  (b)  it  will  be  aired  at  out-of-school  hours  (c)  its 
potential  audience  will  gp  beyond  the  elementary  and  middle- 
school  population. 

This  marks  a ^distinct  departure  from  the  proposals  of  the  FSU 
Report  md  from  tfie  ei  forts  of  KEDI  over  its  years  of  promotion 
|  of  the  E-M  Project.    The  control  relationships  with  the  new 

approach  to  delivery  of  radio  and  television  programs  is  un~ 
desired,but  the  change  provides  an  opportunity  to  reassess  KEDI 
structure. 

2.  The  MOE  has  asked  KEDI  to  assume  the  functions  of  the  Textbook 
Compilation  Burea.  That  request  will  expand  KEDI  roles  beyond 
the  E-M  Project  in  curriculum  development  and  make  it  possible 
to  justify  expanded  research  activities. 

—  ✓ 
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In  response  to  the  above  events  and  to  the  lessons  of  KEDI  experience, 
organizational  changes  ,are  being  proposed  to  meet  the  following  objectives; 

1.  To  reflect  the  advancing  status  of  KEDI  as  the  comprehensive 
research  and  development  arm  of  the  Ministry  of  Education* 

2.  To  clarify  the  separation  of  research  and  development  functions 
from  system-wide  implementation  and  delivery  systems. 

3.  To  create  functional  groups  of  personnel  which  suggest  required 
talents  .and  preparation. 

4.  To  share  the  administrative  load  among  high-level  professional 
personnel. 

f  C.    A  Proposed  Organizational  Structure 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  organizational  structure  grow  out  of  plans 
originating  in  KEDI  with  some  modifications  suggested  by  the  study  team. 

Educational  Broadcasting.    The  activities  associated  with  broadcasting  should 
be  operationally  separated  from  the  research  and  development  of  KEDI,  now  that 
KEDI  is  unlikely  to  manage  the  entire  radio  and  television  system.    One  approach 
\^would  be  to  create  a  separate  corporate  entity,  an  educational  broadcasting 
station,  which  would  be  a  straightforward  technical  operation  to  interface  with 
the  new  land-based  transmission  system  and  organize  the  essential  linkages  with 
the  Korean  Broadcasting  System  (KBS).    The  new  corporation  would  remain  an  arm 
of  the  MOE  for  programming  content  and  would  relate  to  KEDI  research  and  develop- 
ment roles  for  program  focus  and  content.    It  is  proposed  that  the  KEDI  President 
also  serve  as  President  of  the  new  entity*    The  facilities  for  the  station  exist 
on  the  KEDI  main  site. 

KEDI  Administration.    Following  earlier  statements  of  concern  and  principle 
relating  to  clear  authority  lines,  proper  roles  of  administrative  services,  and 
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need  for  horizontal  coordination,  the  following  proposals  are  made: 

1.  The  Office  or  Planning  and  Coordination  does  not  appear  to 
function  in  reference  to  its  title  except  in  the  regulatory 
"sense.    It  v/ould  appear  that  planning  and  coordination  func- 
tions are  assumed  by  top  administrators  and  only'  lovz-level 
expectations  remain  for  the  Office.    Many  of  its  functions  are 
difficult  to  separate  from  those  of  the  Administrative  Bureau. 

.  .It  is  suggested  that  the  Bureau  assume' those  overlapping  tasks^ 
and  that  planning  and  coordination  processes  be  developed  'with- 
out formal  office  designations.    Subsequent  suggestions  will 
relate  to  those  processes. 

2.  .-There  has  been  discussion  of  the  membership  of  the  Board  of 

Trustees.  One  proposal  has  been  to  have  vice-ministers  of 
i  concerned  government  ministries  as  its  members.  In  Korea, 
\     where  such  boards  serve  primarily  political  purposes,  KEDI 

may  see  excellent  reasons  for  such  a  change.    There  could 

\  well  be  a  loss  of  perceived  association  with  the  educational 

\ 
i 

\  community,  however,  and  with  KEDI 1 s  parent,  the  HOE. 

3.  \It  is  proposed  that,  regardless  of  the  make-up  of  the  Board 

of  Trustees,  KEDI  name  the  most  respected  scholars  and  profes- 
sionals available  to  permanent  advisory  group.    If  the  Board 
of  Trustees  should  contain  only  political  memberships,  the 
adyisory  groups  should  include  key  HOE  personnel  as  well  as 
other  educators  of  recognized  competence. 
4-; — KEDT~has  consistently  placed  its  Administrative  Bureau  on 
the  organizational  charts  in  apposition  parallel  to  the 
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professional  departments.    It  is  suggested  that  the  Bureau 
be  indicated  as  a  service  unit  to  the  decision  makers  and 
to  the  professional  operations*    If  possjble,  diagrams 
should  reflect  the  way  the  organization  actually  works. 
.  If  the  professional  departments  are  going  to  have  direct  / 
access!  to  the  President  rather  than  go  through  the  Vice- 
President,  that  should  be  shown.    If  the  Vice-President's 
internal  responsibilities  are  to  be  strictly  in  admini'stra-  / 
tive  and  financial  arenas,  the  position  could  be  designated 
as  Vice-President  for  Administration  and  Business  Affairs. 
Such  a  title  would  reduce  the  importance  of  the  position, 
but  would  perhaps  more  clearly  indicate  the  actual  role  and 
responsibility.  — 
KEPI  Research  and  Development  Units.    KEDI  is  proposing  to  organize  three 
departments  to  replace  the* current  Research  and  Development.  Department  and  to 
allow  for  expansionjjf  "research  and  development  coverage.    The  proposed  depart- 
ments are  tentatively  designated  as  Educational  Policy  and  Planning  Studies, 
Curriculum  Development,  and  Basic  Studies.    Such  a  structure"  seems  perfectly 
appropriate,  provided  the  horizontal  coordination  discussed  earlier  is  organized. 

Should  the  proposed  changes  occur,  a  new  organization,  structure  would 
resemble  the  chart  in  Figure  2.  x 

\ 

r  1 
i 
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Figure  2 
Proposed  Organization* 
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*  This  proposed  organization  plan  is  basically  a  plan  developed  by 
KEDI  and  under  consideration  as  of  July  1978v  It  does  contain 
some  slight  modifications' proposed  by  the  study  team. 
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D.   A  (lew  Organizational  Structure 

Since  the  departure  from  Korea  of  the  study  team  in  early  July,  1978, 
deliberations  have  continued  relative  to  the  proposed  changes  in  organiza- 
tional structure.   As  a,  result  of  these  deliberations  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Ministry  of  Education,  a  new  organizational 
plan  became  effective  January  1,  1 979. 

This  new  organizational  plan  shown  in  Figure  3,  incorporates  much  of 
the  neneral  intent  of  the  proposed  plan  as  shown  in  Figure  2.    However,  in 
the  new  structure  are  a  number  of  features  which  place  added  emphasis  on  the 
specific  and  emerging  responsibilities  of  KEDI  as  it  has  assumed  the  role  of 
a  comprehensive  national  educational  research  and  development  institute* 

Management.   The  new  plan  retains  the  general  fomat  of  the  earlier 
organization  of  KEDI  ^th  the  8oard  of  Trustees  as  the  policy-making  group 
and  the  usual  independent  auditor.   Overall  management  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  president  and  vice-president  and  the  directors  of  five  divisions: 
Curriculum  Development,  Basic  Studies,  Educational  Policy  Studies,  and 
Administration.    It  is  noted  that  in  the  new  structure,  the  original  Research 
and  Development  Department  has  be'2n  sub-divided  into  three  divisions. 

Two  important  developments  in  terms  of  advisory  groups  have  occured. 
A  Consultant  Committee  composed  of  representatives  from  higher  education,  from 
public  education,  from  relevant  government  agencies,  and  from  other  domains 
will  provide  advisory  and' consul tant  service  to  the  President  of  KEDI.  A 
Planning  Committee,  composed  of  divisional  heads  and  other  senior  staff,  will 
have  responsibility  for  consultation  and  planning  in  terms  of  KEDI  goals, 
policies,  and  projects.    This  new  committee  will  provide  for  significant  staff 
input  into  KEDI  planning  and  operation. 
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Figure  3 


STRUCTURE  OF  tllE  KOREANxEDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 
Effective  January,  1979  (Masoner,  1979) 
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Division  of  Curriculum  Development.    This  new  division  will  have  overall 
responsibility  for  all  tasks  relating  to  curriculum  development,  preparation 
of  teaching-learning  materials,  and  the  management  of  the  Elementary-Middle 
School  Development  Project.    Under  the  leadership  of  the  director  of  the 
division  the  allocation  of  tasks  is  as  follows: 

E-M  Project  Coordination 

1.  Planning,  managing,  monitoring  E-M  Project 

2.  Management  of  pilot  schools  and  in-service  teacher  training 

3.  Coordination  of  system  improvement  ^ 

4.  Distribution  of  teaching-learning  materials 
Curriculum  Development  Coordination 

1.    Curriculum  research 
2«    Textbook  development 

3.  Direction  of  subject  matter  teams 

4.  Development  of  teaching-learning  materials 
Subject  Matter  Teams  (specific  subject  fields) 

1.  Curriculum  research 

2.  Textbook  development 

3.  Materials  development  for  E-M  .Project 

4.  Textbook  teacher  guides 

5.  In-service  training  of  teachers 

Division  of  Basic  Studies.    The  allocation  of  tasks  in  this'division  under 
leadership  of  the  division  director  is  as  follows: 
Basic  Studies  I 

1.  ^Educational  ideas,  philosophy,  goals 

2.  Human  development  (physical,  social,  intellectual) 

3.  Foundations  (historical,  political,  psychological,  social) 
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Basic  Studies  II 

1.  Surveys,  action  research 

2.  Evaluation 

3.  Curriculum  design/patterns/instruction 
.Basic  Studies  III 

1.  Research  methodology 

2.  -  Educational  statistics 
Basic  Studies  IV 

1.  Educational  technology 

2.  Sociology,  social  problems 

Division  of  Educational  Policy  Studies,    The  director  of  the  Division  of 
Educational  Policy  Studies  will  be  responsible  for  tne  administration  of  four 
operating  units,  Policy  Studies  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.    Various  policy  responsibi- 
lities, including  those  listed  below,  are  allocated  within  the  four  units. 

1.  Middle  and  long  range  planning 

2.  Educational  system  studies 

3.  Manpower  supply  and  demand 

4.  Educational  policy  development  and  evaluation 

5.  Educational  administration,  finance,  facilities 

6.  Educational  policies,  international  comparative  studies 

7.  Educational  policies  for  Koreans  abroad 

8.  Air  and  Correspondence  High  School 

Division  of  Educational  Broadcasting,    It  is  important  to  note  that,  unlike 
earlier  organizational  plans  and  unlike  the  plan  proposed  in  the  summer  of  1978, 
no  provision  is  made  for  actual  transmission  of  radio  and  television  programs. 
This  change  is  the  result  of  decisions  made  that  KEDI  will  have  responsibility 
for  the  planning  and  implementation  of  a  comprehensive  program  of  educational 
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radio  and  television  and  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  actual  transmission 
of  programs  as  originally  intended.    According  to  present  decisions  the  actual 
transnission  of  programs  developed  by  KEDI  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
national  broadcasting  system.    There  will  be,  hov/ever,  an  advisory  committee 
appointed  in  the  office  of  the  Prime  flinister  to  establish  general  policies 
relative  to  KEDI's  role  and  the  broadcasting  system  role.   Members  of  the 
committee  will  probably  be  drawn  from  KEDI,  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the 
Ministry  of  Culture  and  Information,  and  other  relevant  areas  of  education 
and  government*   

Tha  various  functions  of  KEDI  in  educational  broadcasting  are  as  follows: 

Planning  and  Research 

1.  Broadcast  planning 

2.  Broadcast  research 

3.  Media  research 

4.  Broadcast  Council 
Production 

1.  Radio 

1.   Television  I  (school  programs/teacher  training/Air  and  Correspondence 
High  School 

3.  Television  II  (pre-school  education,  vocational-technical  education, 
daily  life  improvement,  moral  education) 

4.  Television  III  (technical  support  to  I  and  II,  still  pictures,  film 
making,  dubbing  foreign  film's) 

5*    Art  and  Graphics 
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Engineering  \ 

• 

1.   Technical  management  (equipment,  maintenance,  etc-) 

2.   Radio  control 

* 

3.    Television  I  control 

- 

4.   Television  II  control 

Administration 

1.   General  administrative  support  services 

2.   Financial  and  facilities  management 

Division  of  Administration/  Responsible  for  the  tasks  of  this  division 

a 

are  the  fc  -lowing  units  which  report  to  the  division  director. 

;  . 

1,   General  administration 

2.    Finance  and  budget 

3.    Property  management 

4.    Public  Affairs  and  publications 

• 

In  addition  to  the  five  major  divisions  are  two  other  units  both  of  which 

\ 

report  directly  to  the  President  and  Vice-President,    They  are: 

\ 

\ 

1,   Research  Planning  and  Coordination  (responsibility  for  overall 

*    planning  and  coordination  of  research  activities  of  KEDI  ^through- 

out the  five  pajor  divisions)                               <  \ 

2.    Library  (responsibility  for  the  normal  services  of  a  library  in 

• 

a  research  and  development  institute  plus  the  repository  of  data 

developed  as  a  result  of  KEDI  studios  and  activities). 

< 

c 

0 
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0.    .Management  and  Operations  ' 

Organizational  structures  look  very  much  alike  around  the  world,  vdministra- 
tors  perform  within  a  consistent  set  of  categories:    they  develop  internal  poli- 
cies and  procedures,  direct  human  and  financial  resource  allocation,  make  deci- 
sions, resolve  problems,  regardless  of  the  societal  content  of  the  organization. 

How  organizations  work,  how  the  processes  of  administration  are  orchestrated, 
and  how  administrative  personnel  behave,  however,  are  subject  to  societal  and 
cultural  influences.    Wherever  comment  appears  in  this  section  of  the  report, 
then,  that  should  not  be  considered  negative  criticism.    It  is  intended  as  a 
means  to  raise  questions  for  KEDI  officials  which  may  be  worth  their  considera- 
tion, as  !<EDI  develops.    KEDI  is  a  change-inducing  organization,    It  cannot  cause 
Change  in  an  educational  system  if  soc' »tal  and  cultural  norms  make. up  its 
criteria  for  management  behaviors.    Hor  can  the  organization  survive  and  succeed 
a  ,       if  its  administrators  behave  in  ways  inappropriate  to  its  environment.  In 
essence,  that  is  the  dilemma  of  development  administration. 

In  this  section  of  the  report  the  status  of  KEDI  resources  are  noted,  and 
questions  relating  to  administrative  process  styles  are  raised. 

Financial  and  Budgeting  Management.    KEDI  submits  a  budqet  to  the  MOE  in 
June-July  of  each  year.    The  budget  is  prepared  in  KEDI  for  each  unit.  The 
process  is  reported  to  be  as  follows:  % 

1*    Each  unit  head  develops,  with  his  staff,  a  budget 

2.    Budgets  are  collected  and  analyzed  in  the  Office  of  Planning 
and  Coordination 

t        3.    An  aggregate  budget  is  prepared  for  administrative  review 
4.    The  annual  budget  is  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Education 
for  review* by  its  Director  of  Planning  and  Management 
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5,  *  The  budget* is  submitted  to  the  Econonic  Planning  3oard  (EP3) 
for  review 

^6,    Tiie  budget  then  goes  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Culture 
in  the  National  Assembly 

7.    Finally,  the  budget  is  acted  upon  by.  the  National  Assembly  in 

i 

_  general  session* 

Although  the  KEDI  budget  is  at  all  times  visible  as  a  separate  item,  it  is 
submitted  to  the  national  Assembly  asj  a  part  of  the  requirements  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education.    Thus  budgetary  review  within  the  Ministry  is  important  because 
it  is  at  that  point  that  KEDI's  place  in  the  MOE  priorities  is  determined, 

KEDI  operates  on  a  cash  basis.    That  is,  budgets  are  built  each  year  from 
requirements  for  operating  expenditures,  debt  retirement  and  interest  payments, 
and  for  capital  costs  in  buildings  and  long-life  equipment.    There  is  no  fund 
for  the  amortization  of  space  and  equipment  costs. 

Since  KEDI  is  supported  primarily  from  public  funds  there  is  no  pressure  to 
establish  procedures  to  establish  and  maintain  construction  and  equipment  replace- 
ment funds  which  accumulate  each  year  according  to  an  amortization  schedule. 
Indeed,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  Government  (ROKG)  wbuTd~agree 
to  an  annual  allocation  of  monies  to  be  applied  to  long-term  future  costs. 

Although  financial  policies  are  developed  by  the  top  management  team, 
jurisdiction  over  fiscal  matters  and  the  statement  and  clarification  of  financial 
policy  belongs  to  the  Vice-President.    Day-to-day  management  is  vested  in  sub- 
units  of  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Coordination:    Budget,  Loan  Management,  and 
Auditing  and  Inspection.    Disbursement,  accounting,  and  control  are  responsibi- 
lities of  the  Administration  Bureau. 

\ 
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Through  its  Board  of  Trustees  KEDI  has  negotiated  two  support  loans.  The 
first,  resulting  from  the  AID  Loan  Proposal  referred, to  earlier,  made  $7.5 
million  available  to  establish  KEDI  and  launch  the  E-M  Project.  Recognizing 
that  a  project- re la  fed  loan  could  not  be  sensibly  spent  within  a  designated- 
time  frame  KEDI  arranged  for  the  creation  of  a  foundation-type  fund  to  be  creat 
for  $5  million  of  that  amount.    To  date,  only  interest  on  that  fund  has  been 
spent  for  KEDI  operations.    The  remaining  $2.5  million  formed  the  basis  for  a 
contract  with  Florida  State  University  and  also  permitted  financing  foreign 
exchange  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  in  support  of  the  E-M  Project. 

The  AID  Loan  fJo.  489-H-084,  known  as  the  Rice  Loan,  made  up  to  517  million 
available -to  ROKG  in  foreign  exchange  commodity  costs.    That  document  clearly 
includes  the  Education  Sector  Pilot  Project  (KEDI's  E-M  Project)  as  a  recipient 
of  dollars  generated.    It  was  further  defined  in  a  letter  "from  the  AID  Director 
to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the  Education  .Planning  Board,  dated  November 
17,  1972.    That  letter  earmarks  loan  money  and  proceeds  generated  by  financial 
actions  to  KEDI  "in  the  amount  required". 

.  AID  Loan  Mo.  439-H-G35  made  available  the  S2.5  million  as  a  cash  allotment 
to  the  Ministry  of  Education  but  available  to  KEDI.    Interest  is  due  each  six 
months  on  the  amount  expended.    Interest  rates  applicable  are  two  percent  for 
the "first  ten  years  and  three  percent  thereafter  with  the  first  payment  on 
principal  due  nine  and  one-half  years  after  the  first  interest  due  date  and 
final  payment  within  forty  years. 

KEDI  used  the  $2.5  million  to  provide  broadcasting  equipment  ($1,630,000), 
technical  services  ($300,000),  publications  ($90,000),  an  emergency  fund 
($450,000),  and  a  travel  fund  ($30,000).  ~! 
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Contract  r:l ,  dated  March  31  ,  ,1973)  for  technical  assistance  and  advising  services. 
The  original  amount  of  $299,987  was  increased  by  amendments  (#1,  August  12,  1974, 
to  $397,454  ?2,  October  25,  1974  to  $627,450).    A  third  amendment  did  not  increase 
the  total  -amount.    The  contract,  a  cost-reimbursable  type,  called  for  assistance 
,  ^    in  technical  specification  for  equipment,  graduate  level  training,  short-term 
consultants,  and  logistical  support. 

An  additional  loan  credit  line  was  negotiated  through  the  Economic  Planning 
Board -for  $7  million  to  finance  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  transmit- 
ting station  for  KEDI.    The  aggregate  is  made  up  of: 

1.  Western  Pennsylvania  National  Bank  credit  ((EQUI  Bank)  $2,790,000 

2.  Export-Import  Bank  of  US  credits  (EXIM  Bank)  2,790,000 


repayment  if  possible.    The  ROKG  permits  KEDI  to  accrue  budget  surpluses  toward 
debt  retirement  or  for  other  approved  purposes. 

because  of  the  failure  of  T-Com  technology,  T-Com  Corporation  has  agreed  to 
compensate  Korea  in  the  amount  of  $13  million.    Two  million  wi     be  a  cash  compen- 
sation and  $11  millioh  will  be  in  equipment  for  the  planned  land-based  system. 

Financial  Support  Sources  and  Levels.  Since  KEDI  became  fully  operational, 
its  primary  support  has  come  from  the  government,  as  shown^in  Table  2.  Signifi- 


cant amounts  are  generated  by  interest  income  and  from  contracted  services. 

The  increase  in  amount  of  government  subsidy  has  been  steady  except  for 
budget  year  1977.    That  was  a  result. of,  finally  abandoning  T-Con  technology  as 
the  radio-television  delivery  system.    Income  from  projects  has  increased  botn 


Tne  current  status  of  loans  is  shown  in  Table  1.    The  plan  is  to  accelerate 


in  amount  and  as  a  percentage  of  total  support  levels. 
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•    In, U.S.  Dollars 


Table  1 

REDI-- Oebt  Retirement  Schedule 


Amount        'Date  Interest 
  Rate  1975 


Repayment . 
1976  1977 


1978 


Total  Outstanding 


/     Loan  No.  4353 
/  •    (77000,000  US$) 

Equibank      2,790,000.    5/10/73  6% 

Eximbank      2,790,000.    5/10/73   Prime  Rate 

+  1% 


697,500.00   697,500.00   697,500.00    348,750.00   2,411,250.00  358,750.00 


2^,790,000.00 


T-Cori  (Ex-      697,000.    5/10/73   Prime  Rate  /  \~s4 

port  Credit)  »  +1.5%  87,187.50     87,187.50     87,107.50     43,593.75     #305,156.26  391,043.75 


Bank  of 
London 


/ 

Euro  Rate 

722.500.    5/10/73    +1.5X         144.500.00    144,500.00    144,500.00     72,250,00      361,250.00      361,250.00  , 

CO 
I 


AID  -  489-11-  5.000,000.  12/28/72 
084  (Won) 

AI0  -  489-H-  2,500,000.  9/13/72 
004  (US$) 
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Table  2   

KCDI  Financial  Support—! 972-1 978 


X' 


"  In  1000  Won 


1972-73 
Amount  1 


1974 
Amount 


1975 
Amount 


1976 
Amount 


1977 
Amount 


'  Government-Subsidy      57.000.     14.15    -1/0G3.00O.     76.32     1  .917, 304.*     79.51     2.428.894.     02.43     2.212,507.  60.90 


I  Micros  t  Income 

Loiuj-term  Bor- 
row I  uy'  , 

Project  Income 

Other  Income 
Carry-Over "from 
Previous  Year 


220,000.  54.64  264.000.  10.95  264,000.  10.95 

95,000.  23.59  -            -  80.000.  3.32 

30,000.  7.45  54,000.  o  3.00         81.072  .3.40 

637.  .02  11.800.        .05*        68,194.  2.82 


264.000.      8.96        326.059.  0.97 

231.456.      7.85  *     497.037.  13.60 

22.271.        .76       226,917.  6.25 

370,649.  10.20 


402,637.    100.00    %1 ,3fo.U00.    100.00     2,411.370     100.00     2,946,621.    100.00     3,633,169.  100.0G 


1970 

Total 

1972-70 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

X 

3.^42,480. 

*  70.69 

11.331.105. 

71.03 

364.000. 

7.05 

1.702.059. 

10.66 

175,000. 

1.10 

770.735. 

15.07 

1,673.100. 

10.49 

121,785. 

2.36 

451.604. 

2.03 

249,551. 

4.83 

620.200. 

3.09 

5.166.551. 

100.00 

15.953.140. 

100.00 

f 
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Support-! evel  evidence  suggests  that  !the  ROKG  and  its  HOE, view   KEDI,  its 
record,  arid  its  potential  very  seriously.    As  of  June,  1978  there  was  the  expec- 
tatidn  that  new  functions  discussed  earlier  related  to  curriculum  development 
would  be  funded  With  an  additional  2+  billion  Won*  for  1979, 
_       Financial  Resource  Allocations,    In  the  presentation  of  information  on 
costs  certain  terms  are  used  which  may  be  differently  interpreted  than  is 
intended.    To  prevent "misunderstanding,  those  terms  are  defined  here, 

1.  Operating  Expenses,    Those  costs  required  for  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  .an  organization,  and  which  normally,  exclude  costs 

,  of  buildings,  land,  and  long-life  equipment.    Since  KEDI  operates 

on  a  completely  "cash"  basis  and  no  amortization  of  buildings  or 
f  ,     equipment  is  made  yearly,  the  following  analyses  include  all  . 
.    expenditures  except ^ those  used  to  reduce  the  principal  of  debts, 

2.  Direct  Costs  or  Expenses.    Those  costs  directly  required  for 
program  or  product  delivery  without  reference  to  costs  of  operating 

,  the  total  organization.    Examples  of  such  expenses  are  salaries, 
'       .materials  and  supplies. 

3.  Indirect  Costs  (Overhead).    Those  costs  of  operating  the  total 


organization  wfftcfi  services  the  programs  and  products  but  whichj 
are  not  identified  by  expenditure  with  programs  and  products. 
Examples  of  indirect  costs  are  libraries,  general  administration, 
and  utilities.      *  *  J, 

4.    Debt  Service.    Interest  charges  on  outstanding  debt.  o 
Table  3  summarizes  operating  expenditures  by  KEDI  program  categories  for 
each  of  its  budgej:  years.    Direct  and  indirect  costs  are  identified.    Table  4 
shows  the  same  information  in  percentage  terms.    These  tables  are  condensed 

*  Current  rate  of  exchange  is  approximately  480  l/on  to  one  U.S.  dollar. 

\ 
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.  fron  yearly  summaries  shown  in  the  Appendix., 

Table  5  summarizes  all  costs  which  can  be  associated  with  the  E-rP  Project, 
*       -  ! 
Since  the  E-fl  Project  was  a  comprehensive  one  and  caused  the  attempted  develop- 

9 

mtent  of  broadcast-transmission  systems  as  well  as  the  need  to  borrow.  Table 
6  charges  all  associated  costs  to  thj  E-11  Project, 

The  following  points  call  attention  to  particular  facls:    Currency  con- 
version basis:    480  Won  =  $1  US. 

'    1.    KEDI  will  have  expended  about  12  billion  Won  ($25  million  US)  by  the 
end  of  1963.    Of  that  amount  1.6  billion  Won  (13.4%)  is  for  indirect 
i  costs  and  10.3  billion1  Won  (86.6%)  is  for  direct  program  expenses. 

2.    Contract  activities  have  generated  nearly  1.7  billion  Won  and  have 

1  i 

cost  1.9  billion  Won.    If  the  average  indirect  cost  rate  were  applied 
I  .  '  ' 

costs  would  be  2.2  billion  Won;  a  loss  from  income  producing  projects 

of  .5  billion  Won  more  accurately  states  the  situation.    Only  in  years 

•  1974,  1975,  1976  did  contract  work  pay  for  itself.    The  reasons  for 

'_  deficit  contract  work  .are  primarily. -related-  to  -KEDI' s  contracting 

role  in  HOE  projects.    It  is  hardly  politic  to  insist  on  full  direct 

* 

•  and  indirect  cost  reimbursement  from  the  agency  which  provides  more 

 .than. 7-6%-of  .the- budget!    In-general ■  MOE- assumes  that  KEDI  c'fin'aijsofB- 

tasks  with  existing  personnel,  particularly  f&r  short-term  contracts. 
It  is  not  important,  except  for  clarity  of  cost  accounting.    It  can 
be  very  important,  however,  if  burdening  existing  staff  creates 
qualitative  problems  in  delivery  of  contracted  services  or  in  regular 
KEDI  task  fulfillment. 
-  3.    Of  costs  related  to  the  E-M  Project,  6.7  billion  Won  (including 

interest  expense)  has  resulted  from  efforts  to  create,  program,  and 
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'         Table *3 

i  • 

1 

:\  - 

KE0I  Budget  Summaries—Operating  Expenses 

■ 

1 

'*  «           In  1000  Won  •  ' 

1973 

-  1978 

— - 

>' 

I 

f                       *  i 

1973 

'1974 

1975 

1976 

'1977 

1978 

Totals             ;  • 

Policy  Studies 

22,965.* 

15,687. 

27,910. 

35,908. 

81 ,930. 

73,861. 

258,261.            -  ; 

Contract  Projects 

15,580. 

39,969. 

70,865. 

207,456. 

727, 516^ 

858,193. 

1,919,579. 

*EM  Project 

209,638. 

440,566. 

755,813. 

1,900,548. 

1,736,090. 

3,119,745. 

8,162,400. 

Total  Direct  Program  Costs* 

248,183. 

496,222. 

854,588. 

2,143,912. 

2,545,536. 

4,051,799. 

10,340,240.  . 

Planning  and  Coordination 

51,253. 

61,281. 

46,833. 

'  o 
169,367.      ?  '  ] 

J 

Operations  and  Management  ' 

-  * 

94,887. 

119,936. 

107,423. 

227,658.. 

308,196. 

295,175. 

1,253,275. 

Miscellaneous 

15,127. 

24,099. 

22,541. 

73,143. 

17,949.. 

121.785. 

274,644. 

Total  Indirect  Costs 

110,014. 

144,035. 

129,964. 

.  352,054. 

387 ,426. 

473,793. 

1,597,286. 

Total  Operating  Expense 

358,197. 

640,257 

'984,552. 

2,495,966; 

2,932,962. 

4,525,592. 

? 

11,937^526. 

*  * 

"     *                 \  .* 

*|fM  Project  Costs  include  expenses  of  Broadcasting  and  Transmission  Departments 
and  interest  expenses;,  on  loans  associated  with  E  H  Project  capability. 

:  I 
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Table  4 

.  ,  Percentage  of  Total  Operating  Expenses  by  KEDI  Aet1v1ty  Category 
.    ,  1973  -  1978 


1Q71  ~ 

1  Q1A 

i  y  /  *i 

iy/b  \ 

1976 

1977 

Policy  Studies 

6.y»i  , 

;2.45< 

5  2.83 

2.79 

Contract  Projects 

4  35 

DiC'l  ^ 

7  $n 

O.J  1  . 

24.81 

E  M  Project  ; 

58.53 

68.81 

76.77 

76.15 

59.19 

Planning  &  Coordination  « 

2.05 

;  -  2.09 

Operation  &  Management 

26.49 

*  18.73 

10.91 

9.12  . 

10.51 

Miscellaneous 

-    4.22  . 

3.77 

2.29 

2.93  ' 

.61 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

%  Direct  Costs 

2  Indirect  Costs  ^ 

69.29 
30.71 

77.50 
22.50 

86.80 
tf.20 

85.90 
14.10 

86.-79 
13.21 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

loa.oo 

100.00 

76  -  Input  for  Transmission  slowed  102 
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Table  5 

f 

J 

/ 

ii?  1000  Won 

E-M  Project  Costs --Current  Operating  Expenditures 
By* Departmental  Allocation 

< 

• 

* 

1973 

1974 

1975*  1976 

^977 

1978* 
Qudget 

t 

Totals 

%  ' 

of  Total 

4 

/ 

Bureau  of  System  Development 

9,359. 

15,922. 

37,664 

\ 

i 

^          Bureau, of  Ins  true tional* 
Materials  Development 

82,183. 

65,227. 

62,840. 

J  . 

Research  S  Development 
;— Department    , 

 .  -166*253- 

•385t299t 

* 

Bureau  of  Planning  &  Coor- 
dination ^  £-M  Project  „ 

31,526. 

14,962. 

42,811. 

■ 

Total  Implemented  E-M 
Costs 

123,068. 

96,111. 

143,315.  ,166,253.. 

539,947. 

•385,299. 

1  ,453,991. 

17.81 

+* 

i 

CM 

o> 

1 

Bqreau  of  Technical  Support 

21,098. 

134,000. 

202,692. 

Broadcast  Department 

1,170,311. 

765,284. 

726,004.' 

^Transmission 

f 

/         IOC  17  A 

O/  ,  lit. 

1,770,812. 

Total  Broadcast  &  Trans- 
mission Costs 

91  flQR 
C  1  »uyo • 

ii/i  nnn 

1  0*1  juUUt 

tut )Uj6»     1 )JJJ)UOJ« 

.  I 

852,426 

2,496,816. 

5,062,717. 

62.03 

Interest  Expense  . 

65*472. 

210;455. 

409,806.  378,610 

343,717 

237,630 

1,645,690. 

20.16 

^ — •' 

Total  E-H  Project  Costs 

209,630. 

440,566. 

755,813.  1,900,548 

1,736,090!  3,119.745. 

8,162,400. 

/ 

0 

:    ioa .  . 

/ 

10 
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.transmit  nadio  and  television  for' instructional  purposes.  That 
'represents  32.22  of  E-M  .Project  expenditures.  .The  amount. (ap- 
proximately  $14  million  US)  will  be  offset  by  the  513  million 
US  indemnification  by  T-Com  Corporation.   Thus  the  loss  of 
investment  in  technology  to  date  is  not  financial  but  in.  the 

delay  of  E7H  Project  full  implementation.    Further  costs  may 

-A. — 


have  been  incurred  in  loss  of  credibility  but  KEDI  performance 
in  non-media  research  and  development  and  other  activity  has 
minimized  that  cost.  . ,  .  ..  ■ 

KEDI  will  have  expended,  by  the  end  of  1978,  about  5.3  billion 

 *       Won  (app^  $11  million  US)  in  activities  not  directly  related 

to  technical  delivery  systems.  The  as  yet  undetermined  costs 
of  the  land-based  system  will  have  to'be  added  to  that  amount 

•  *  "  i 

and  subsequent  KEDI  budgets  before  total  costs  for  an  effort 

originally  expected  of  KEDI  can  be  determin^ 
Physical  Facilities  and  Land.    KEDI  is  housed  in  a  site  of, 53,680  square 
meters.    Its  buildings  were  constructed  specifically  for  KEDI  (See  Table  6). 
The  main  building,  which  houses  administrative  offices  and  research  and  develop- 

meat  operations,  is  becoming  crowded  and  does  not  have  enough  conference  opace. 

/ 

Because  of  the  distances  from  city  facilities,  a  cafeteria  is  maintained. 

Total  space  on  the  main  site  amounts  to  11*473  square  meters  with  more  than 
3000  square  meters  in  the  building  which  houses  broadcasting  facilities.  Total 
cost  for  main  campus  construction  has  amounted  to  just  under  874  million  Won 
($1.8  million  US).    (NOTE:    Data  on  inflation  rates  appear  in  Chapter  IX  )« 

.  KEDI  carries  land  holdings  on  its  books  to  a  total  of  198,000  square  meters. 
(See  Table  8).   Most  of  it  (137,650  square  meters)  was  for  a. remote  transmission 
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Table  6 

KEOI-Physical  Facilities 
(As.  of  June,  1970} 


Year  of 


Cost 


Area 


Additions" 


Kt'Dl  Main  Campus 


Construction      (irrOOOO  Won)  (Sq.  Meters)     Year      Cost  Area 


Ft  ami  0  Building 

1974 

-  75 

313,079 

\  '0,389 

Broadcasting  Building 

1974 

-  75-  

--^70^969^ 

\  3,136 

Guard  Room 

1974 

-  75 

900 

Watch* Tower 

1976 

4,430 

* 

•33 

Micro-Wave  Tower 

1974 

-  75 

10,300 

Total  Main  Campus 
Training-Housing  Site 


1978 


T-Com.  Transmitter  Site      1973  -  76 


1976 
1977, 
1975- 
1976 


799,758 
i 

155,000 


203,729 


6,950 
.3,580, 
43,570 
20,187 


interior  construction 

ft  ll> 
II  II 
M  II 


Guard  Cooth  and  Defense 
Storage 


11.473 
•  2,640 

27,050 


74,287 


i 

i 


Under  constriction-      '  4 
Planned  for  staff  housing, 
in-service  teacher  train- 
ing, and  office  space. 

The  T-Com  Site  has  been 
virtually  abandoned/ 
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site  for  other  purposes  in  the  futur3.    liold.ings  over- which  KEDI  has  clear  juris- 

_(  diction  include  the  main  .campus  and  a  6, 900, square  meter  site,  purchased  in- 1-97-5  

(See  Table  7). 

It  is  pi  anned  to  develop  the  new  site  as  a  conference  and  training  center 
and  to  allow  some  personnel  housing.    Both  International  and  domestic  conferences 
will  Be  held  there  and  research  and  development  related  teacher  training  is 
planned.  * 

'  Human -Resource  Management.    The  Personnel  Committee  is  .composed  of  an 
•Associate  Director  as  chairman  and  not  more  than  fjve  additional  members  who  are 
at  the  -level  of  departmental  administration.    The  committee  is  charged  with  in- 
ternal  .policy  development,  advice  to^ the  President  on  matters  he  .presents,  and. 
selection  o.f  staff  members  for  meritorious  awards.    Decisions  require  a  twq- 

~m  thirds  vote  of  members  present.  •  * 

Appointment  of  staff  personnel  is  for-one-year  terms.    KEDI N emp  1  oys  n ew^ 
stuff  members  according  to  examination  results,  work  ability,  career  experience, 
educational  background,  and  personal  interests.    The  principal  criterion  for 
employment  of  new  permanent  staff  members  is  performance  on  a  public  competitive 
examination.    Only  people  with  the  following  qualifications  are  exempt  from  the 

l;  .examination,  subject  to  final  decision  by  the  President  of  KEDI; 

1.  Holders  bf  doctoral  degrees. 

2.  Those  with  special  employment  experience  related  to  specific  openings. 

i 

"3.    Persons  with  3  or  more  years1  experience  in  a  government  office, 

provincial,  public  office,  schools,  national  educational  institute, 
/  - 
*      or  broadcasting  station. 

e 

4.    Those  with  one  year  or "more  of  research  experience  in  a  foreign 
•  college,  foreign  research  institute,  or  in  the  educational  field. 
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KCOI--Land  Moldings 
(As  of  June,  1960) 


Area  In 
-  Sq.  Meters 

» 

KE01  Main  Campus  53,680 
Transmission  Site  (T-Coin)  137,650 
Training-Housing  Center  6,900 


Cost  of 

Year  Purchased  Purchase 
#(1n  1000  Won) 

1974  -  75  67,500 

1973  -  74  147,000 

1976  44,100 

a 

\ 


100  ° 


5.    Persons  with  six  months  or  more  experience  in  broadcastino  in  a 
*    _         foreign  institution. 

Persons _dtescrjbed_as_fol lows  are  barred  from  employment  with  KEDI: 

1.  Those  specifically  disqualified  by  Article  33-1  of  the  national 
Public  Service  Law.  * 

2.  Those  who  have  evaded  military  obligation. 
3-.  "Those  officially  disfranchised  pf  civil  rights. 
4.   Those  who  are  shown  to  have  serious  physical  deficiencies  by" 

examination  at  a  major  hospital. 
Applicants  over  the  "ages  designated  below  are  barred  from  the  positions- 
listed:         \  • 

1.  Head  researcher  and  one  grade— --50  years 

2.  Senior  researcher  and  two  grade  position  45  years 

"3.    Researcher. and*  three  grade  position  40  years 

4.    Associate  researcher  four  grade  and  lower  position  35  years 

Rank  category  restrictions  are: 

lv-' Senior  Researchers  "must  hold  doctorate 

2.  Researchers  must  have  B.A.  or  M.A. 

3.  •  Associate  Researchers  must  have  Junior  College  certificate.  . 

4.  Other  personnel  restrictions  are  not  defined  by  educational  back- 
ground 

Fringe  benefits  for  KEDI  personnel  include: 

1.  "  A  yearly  physical  examination 

2.  Sick  leave  during  serious  illnesses  is  arranged  on  an  individual' 
r^uest  basis. 

3.  Scheduled  leisure  activities  take  place  twice  each  year. 
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4.  Lunch  and  v/ork  jackets 

5.  Bus  service  to  and  from  KEDI 

6.  A  system  of  meritorious  service  awards 

~  ,  v-5   Special  interest  rate"  eonsiderati-onr f cr-personnelntfi shing^to-  -re- 
construct housing  on  KEDI  land  areas. 
The  salary  classifications^  in  ICED  I  and  the  currently  applicable  pay  rates 
are  shown  in  the  Appendix.    In  Research,  Engineering,  Broadcaster,  Librarian, 
and  Adnini strati on  classification  an  allowance  is  added  to  base  salaries  at 
eacn'st£p.    The  allowance  is  permitted  by  KEDI's  semVautonomous  status  and 
applied  to  'an  improved  competitive  position  for  staff  recruitment.    KEDI  does 
not  automatically  benefit  from  salary  increases  in  civil  service  pay  scales 
because  of  its  autonomous  status.    In  addition,  salaried  employees  are  given  an 

K 

*'/ 

additional  month's  salary  4ach  quarter. 

Technician  and  Maintenance  categories  have  increased  numbers  of  steps  on 
their  scales. 

i 

KEDI  utilized  much  of  the  dollar  portion  of  the  original  loan  for  overseas 
training.   A  listing  of  persons  involved  in  various  kinds  of  conferences  and 
training  programs  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

On-site  training  of  staff  has  taken  the  form  of  ad  hoc  presentations  and 
seminar  discussions.    In  reality  the  nature  of  day-to-day  work  pressures  has 
prevented  systematic  internal  training. 

Human  Resource  Allocation.    Specific  reference  to  questions  of  human 
resource  adequacy  for  KEDI  educational  programs  is  made  in  other  chapters. 
Table  8  shows  numbers  of  staff  by  personnel  classifications  for  KEDI  generally, 
imphasis  here  is  on  administrative  support  staff. 

-At  any  given  time  there  are  approximately  135  persons  employed  in  support 
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Table"  8 

Numbers  of  Staff  by  Personnel  Classification 


1972- 

 1973- 

1974 

"1975" 

"-1976* 

1977 

Rresident/D1 rector 

"1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

— 

1 

Auditor  {Board  Rep.) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Deputy/ Assoc  late  Dr./_ 

\  • 

Vice  Eres. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Head  "Researcher 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

Senior  Researcher 

3 

4 

6 

6 

15- 

27 

Researcher 

16 

32 

41 

54 

48 

52 

Associate  Researcher 

•10  . 

20 

Assistant  Researcher 

- 

4 

2 

10 

intern  Kesearcner 

to  » 

r 

b 

_  6 

2 

Research  Professor 

2 

5 

11 

18 

.  V 

Materials  Developers 

20 

16 

Technical  Staff 

3 

32 

48 

46 

50 

52 

Broadcast  Staff 

27 

39 

51 

Librarian 

2 

3 

Administrative  Staff 

9 

22 

28 

50 

55 

53 

Ski i led  Workers 

31 

41 

37 

43 

Auxiliary .Staff 

6 

27 

27 

General  Services 

11 

10 

8 

10 

37 

114 

214 

289 

307 

336 

H0TE:    Counts  were  made  late  in  each  calendar  year. 
Totals  for  1972-73  are  presented  as  shown  1n 
KEDI  annual  reports.    It  1s  not  known  whether 
one  or  more  Items  1n  those  columns  are  1n 
error. 


temporary 
temporary 
1975-22  temporary 
1975-4  temporary 

1975-10  temporary 

1974-7  temporary;  1975-8  temp. 

temporary 


.   '  Table  9 

Planning  and  Coordination  Office  Staffing  , 

Section  and  Sub-section  No.  of  personnel 


Planfrtngrsndz^ 


Administration  and  regulation  2 
control 

Auditing  and  Inspection  2 

Budget  control  m  2 

Information  *  2 

Loans  handling  9 

Library  5 

lotal  25 


Table  10 
Administration  Bureau  Staffing 

Section  ancT  Sub-section  No.  of  personnel 


Personnel  affairs  3 

Expenditure  1  3 

Property  management  4 

Maintenance  '  7 

Accounting  8 

Publ1cat1on"an^pr1nting  8 

Emergency  planning  7 

Automobile  driver  15 

GuaH  4 

Sweeper  Ho  4 

Total  69 


categories:   secretaries,  maintenance  people,  food  service  workers,  drivers, 
and  custodial  personnel.    Influential  in  determining  numerical  requirements 
are:    KEDT*s  distance  from  transportation  lines  and  food  services,  ROKG 
regulations  relating  to  national,  .security,  and  the  maintenance  requirements-  -"- 
of  broadcast  facilities.  .  • 

Tables  9  and  10  -show  current  staffing  levels  by  category  in  the  two 
offices  with  primary  administrative  support  functionsv  ThereoWill  probably 
be  a  merging  of *  the  two  which  will  cause  a  total  reduction  of  five  positions* 
A  listing  of  key  KEDI  personnel,  showing  roles,  preparation,  and  experi- 
ence  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Human  Resource  Problems  and  Issues.  Human  resource  admii  istration  issues 
always  revolve  around  two  questions:  Can  the  organization  compete  for  the  best 
available  talent  required  by  expected  product  and  service  outcomes?  Can  talent 
be  retained  in  the  organization  at  a  high  level Jof  productivity?  To  those  ques 
tions  we  add  one  which. is  particularly  important  to  professional  organizations: 
Can"  thie  organization,  contribute  to  the  growth  of  its  personnel  and,  thus,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  profession?  * 

In  the  beginning  KEDI  was  placed  in  a  good  competitive  position  with 
respect  to  salaries.   Most  of  the  edge  has  been  lost  because  educational  civil 
servants;  teachers  and  professors*,  have  enjoyed  salary  increases  which  were 
not  applied  to  KEDI.   There  exists  the  probability  that  the  ROKG  will  provide 
funds,  for  1979  salaries  which  will  again  give.  KEDI  a  considerable  advantage 
over  other  educational  employers.*   Resources  needed  by  a  research  and  develop- 
ment operation  are  in  short  supply  and  monetary  rewards  will  continue  to  be  of 
"pr^fme  consideration  in  the  talent  market.   The  most  important  competition  for 

*  A  ne^ScHary  schedule  approved  following  the  las%  team  visit  provides  for 
significant  pay  increases;   The  new  schedule  is  shown  in  the  Appendix. 


■  research  and.  developmental ents..comes  from  the  universities  and,  -for-  technical 
personnel,  from  "the  private  sector. 

The  appeal  of  the  univeFsities  is  not -only  monetary.   University  professors 
enjoy  great  prestige  in  Korea  and  their  time  is  much  less  restricted-  than  is  the 
- --casein  leadership  and -production  roles"  in  "KEDI.    KEDI  Has  cl"eaTly~been IbleTo T 
attract  superbly  qualified  persons  at  the  higher  professional  levels,  but  inso- 

 far  as  it  considers  itself  an  academic  enterprise,  it  does  not  have  the  appeal 

of  the  university. 

The  retention  of  qualified  staff  is,  to  a  fair  extent,  a  product  of  the 
same  factors  applicable  to  recruitment.    In  several  casas,  however,  KEDI  has  * 
provided  training  opportunities  to  staff  which  made  them  attractive  to  other 
organizations.   Among  those. trained  (see  Appendix)  twenty  have  left  KEDI.  Ten 
of  those  who  resigned  had  received  long-term  training  (five  months  or  moYa)  in 
^  foreign  countries  under  KEDI  auspices.   Jhe  remaining  ten  had  been  in  .short 
term  or  conference- type  pronrams.   Seven  of  the  people  lost  held  doctoral 
degrees.   Losses  have  been  greatest  in" technical  production,  as  might  be  expected 
with  the  delay  in  going  on  the  air.   However,  KEDI  has  a  remarkable  record  of 
retaining  people,  particularly  when  one  considers  the  uncertainty  of  its 
programming  status  over  the  past  three  years.   Loyalties  are  very  strong  and 
•    even  those  who  resign  to  accept  university  positions  return  to  serve  KEDI  at 
every  opportunity  as  consultants  or  in  other  part-time  roles. 

KEDI  .has  provided  a  variety  of  overseas  opportunities  to  its  staff:  attend- 

i 

ance  has.  been  sponsored  for  16  seminars,  .74  training  programs  (23  of  which  have 
been  for  five  months-or  more),  19  workshops,  17  conferences,  and  7  field  obser- 
vations. With  the  depletion  of  early  training  fundsrTong^term  training  has 
dropped  off  since  1976.    KEDI  continues  to  use*every  possible  resource  to  get 
„  staff  to  programs  in  other  comitr1elr»Ttmf--a^es3es  training  funds  in  UNDP,  UNESCO, 
and  other  international  agencies  for  its  purposes. 
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Internally,  there  arc  attempts  to  hold  seminars  for  research  staff  on  a 
regular  basis.   However,  day  to  day  work  loads  are  too, heavy  to  permit  a  system- 
.  atic  program. 

-All  training  efforts  8iay.eJ?.fteii.assoc.i.ated_with-hjx|h-level-iieseacch:.and   , 

development  roles  and  with  technical  broadcasting.   There  has  not  been  a  special 
effort  to  advance  the  competence  of  persons  as  administrators  nor  of  those  who 
s^e-4fl^dmwUtra4i^e^n^P  pnsVtinns.;  CcjticaJ  areas  for  future  training 
are  those  associated  with  institutional  planning,  evaluation,  and  coordination. 

If  KEDI  continues  to  develop  toward  research  and  development  roles  and  away 
from  mass  delivery,  there  will  .be  a  tendency  to  increased  self-perception  as  an 
academic  institution.    Professional  personnel  will  then  expect  treatment  as 
academi|s.    Until  KEDI  can  encourage  pursjjit  of  individual  professional  goals 
as  well  as  institutional  goals  its  relative  desirability  as  a  place  for  academics 
will  be  limited. 

If  efforts  to  fund  an  improved  salary  schedule  are  successful,  there  will  , 
need  to  be  "a  very  carefully  constructed  process  for  allocation  of  the  new  money. 
If  higher  salaries  areto  help  KEDI  they  must  result  Tn  higher  quality  human 
resources  who,  in  turn,  must  receivf^increased  consideration  as  professionals. 

In  the  light  of  the  human  resource  situation  discussed  above,  the  following 
suggestions  are  offered: 

1.    In  order  to  develop  a  responsive  capability  beyond  the  ability  of  • 
KEDI  to  maintain  permanent  staff,  some  strategies  to  supplement 
resources  couljd  be  tried: 

a.    Procedures  and  agreements  could  be  developed  for  seconding 
university  and  other  research  institute  personnel  to  KEDI 
to  direct  major  research  projects  or  add- particular  expertise 
to* programs .  r~  ^ 
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b.   MOE  personnel  and  teacher  training  institution  personnel  could 
be  directly  involved  in  research  and  production  activities  for 
specified  periods  of  time, 
c?  A  mechanism,  such  as  that  used_at  KDI,    could'bTTeveloped  to 

~~  ,  name  Kbl~,,feTTowsl,~or-"associat^   

privileges  and  responsibilities, 
d.    Sub-contracting  arrangements  with  other  institutes  and 
— — un4^^ttes-co]jl>j_be  explored. ; 


2.    In  order' to  keep  staff  from  isolation  in  sub-units'and  hTgliTy^pecTnc 
and  ultimately  unrewarding  tasks,  the  following  suggestions  are  made: 
a.    A  need-for-training  plan  may  be  developed  in  the  same  way  in 
*yhich  budgets  are  developed—starting  in  departments  and  offices- 
and  bui.lding  a  KEDI-wide  intern*!  training  sequence  within  the 
money  arvST  time  constraints.  • 
-  b.    Expiration  of  procedures  may  be  made^to  second  KEDI  personnel 
to  universities  and  institutes^  research  management, -.teach- 
ing, or  study  activities.^ 
*  c.    Procedures  may  be  developed  which  encourage  KEDI  staff  to  work^ 
as  colleagues,  on  project  type  work,  with  staff  from  MOE  or 
other  institutions. 
The  above  points  apply  to  the  resolution  of  questions  about  recruitment, 
retention,,  and  professional* growth  of  personnel. 

E.    Administrative  Process  Style 
In  Chapter  X  is  offered  A  Plan  for  Self-Assessment  at  KEDI  (Criteria  of  Success), 
The  plan  is  intended  .to  provide  a  general  framework  for  viewing  KEDI  as  an  organiza- 
tional  entity  and  to  raise  questions  for  internal  response  as  to  KEDI's  effectiveness. 
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In  this  chapter  the  concern  is  with  organizational  structures  and  behaviors 
in  an  administrative  rather  than  a  programmatic  sense.    In  the  beginning  it  was 
said  that  "how"  questions  are  strongly  influenced  by  ;socio-cultural  factors. 
Self-Assessment  at  KFDT  allows  KEDI  personnel  to  apply  those  factors  to  organiza- 
J:ional-structurjL,jnan^  operations  issues.   This  section  discusses  the  ■ 

administration  of  KEDI  as  observed  from^  nonRkorean  perspective.   Again,  nothing 
here  should  be  construed  as  negative  criticism,  but  as  a* perspective  which  may 
serve  KEDI  leadership  as  additional  Input. to  its  deliberations  about  how  KEDI 
ajjaye^^^^ 

•.  General  Process  ObservationsT~~~As  has  been  no±ed_  previously  in  this  chapter, 
KEDI^ behaves  very  much  according  to  its  formats tructure.   Duties,  except  at 
high  administrative  levels,  are  rather  specifically  stated  and  task-related. 
Internal  relationships  are  very  familial.   Fi.lial  respect  and  responsibility  goes 
up  the  organizational  structure  and  paternal  respect  and  concern  go  down  the 
structure.   All  is  in  the  Korean  tradition  and  compatable  with  behaviors  in  other 
observed  organizations.'  Koreans  are  known  the  world  over  as  hard  working,  dedi- 
cated, organizationally  loyal  people.   Their  sense  of  national'  'purpose  and  per- 
sonal achievement  is  very  high,   buch  an  environment  tends  toward  the  following 
process  situations: 

^      K    Decisions  affecting  the  organization  are  made  at  managerial  levels- 

and  input  by  non-management  people  is  minimal.    Internal  committees     '  " 
are  made  up  of  people  with  line  authority; 
2.    Policy  decisions  represent  an.  interplay  of  political  relationship 
factors  and  KEDI's  best  interests  as  perceived  by  its  leadership. 
The  impact  of  ROKG-MOE  perceptions,  as  one  might  expect,  ismuch 

,     :  J 
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more  apparent  than  the  impact  of  the  professional  education 
establishment.     \       .  »  * 

Conpuni cation  is  hierarchical ,  and  is  characterized  by  instructions 
going  downward  and  information,  about  tasks  jjnoV'injg  upward  in  the  or- 
ganization. -That  is  not  to  say  that  leaders  do  not  listen  but, 

\  .  » 

beyond  those  with  managerial  titles  and  roles,  there  is  no  regular- 

ized  or  recognized  channel  for  input  by  staff.  .Individual  initia- 

"  *  1 

tive  is  not  discouraged^  by  leaders- but  task  pressures  tends  to  keep 

■staff  from  thinking  about  the  total  organization. 

•       '.       •     '  , 
Project  coordination  follows  authority  and  formal  communication  - 

»  .     .  •  — 

Ijnes.   Thus  coordination' takes  place  at  departmental  administra- 
tive levels  rather  than  ^levels,  at  which  staff  perform  related 
tasks  in'  different  struclural  :uhi|s. 

Since  many  of  the  tasks .ane,  professional  and  are  done  by  profes-  \ 
sional  teams,  staff  do*  have  decisipn- realms  within  task  areas.  ■ 
A  limitation  on  those  realms  exists  in  the  need  for  standard 
formats  for  materta^aroduced^ 

The  formality  of  structur^^  concern  for  specific 

task  performance  h^ve  coated  areas  of  dissatisfaction  among  profesr 
sional- personnel.   Loyalties  and  personal  commitments  to  KEDI  purposes 
have  kept  personal-prpfessional  dissatisfaction  fronubeing  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  managemerk  to  date.        .  . 
Demands  by  MOE  and  acceptance  of  new  roles  by  KEDI* 'have  kept  the 
pressure  on  KEDI's  resources  in  both  numerical  and  qualitative  terms. 


Thus  there  has  been  no  breathing  space  during  which  KEDf;  as  a 

V 

corporate  entity,  could  work  ouc  organization>wide  planning 
and  evaluation  systems. 


^^O^^L^-^ag^ent^styles  and  process  behaviors  in  KEDI  have  legi 


timacy  within  the  environment^   The  effectiveness  of  leadership  cannot  be 
questioned.   KEDI  has  grown  on  every  dimension  and  its  importance  is  generally 
recognized  in  spite  of  the  serious  set-backs  suffered  because  of  technological 
malfunctions.    KEDI's  administrators  are  professionally  dedicated,  politically 

wise,  humane  persons.*.  They  seek  to  change  and  improve  KEDI  as  they  seek  to 

.   i  -  --     -----  -     -  _ 

change  Korean  education.   They  are  rec/ptive  tcrideas  and  non-defensive  in  the 

face  of  criticism.  ■ 

-*  •  *  ■        ■  ■ 

As  the  organization  matures  and  settles  into  its  roles,  one  can  expect 

some  changes  which  may  help  create  pressure  for  new  management  emphases: 

1.  Since  KEDI  staff  will  hold  essentially  professional-academic 
^    perceptions  of  themselves  and  work,  an  internal" culture  may  ° 

develop  which  creates  a  TesVf ami! ial  style,  less  formality" of 
<,    '       structure,  and  an  enlarged  decision  input.    (This  is  particular- 
ly  true  because  of  the  number  of  foreign  trained  staff)'..--'' 

2.  To0the  extent  that  professional  staff  roles,  are  task  specific, 
monitored  by  format,  and/or  close  supervision,  and  tied  to 
production,  KEDI  must  deliberately  plan  to  provide  the  time 

and  resources  for  personnel  to  pursue  personal-prpfessional  ends. 

3.  "  Planning  and  evaluation  skill s^and  techniques,  £o  date  primarily 

applied  to  the  E-M  Project,  will  need  to  be  extended  to  organiza- 
tional  planning  and  evaluation  in  a  systematic  fashion.  Included 
in  evaluation  considerations  should  be  analyses  of  satisfaction  of 
'  •  staff. 


4.  Current  KEDI  leaders  are  more  nearly  indispensable  than  should 
be  , the  case  in  an  organization  expected  to  function  over  time. 

 The -preparation!  jof" new  leadership  should  be  as  much  a  preoccupa- 

 -t-itjn^iirKEDI^s^th^  c^tiMed^re^ratToiro^f  research  staff.  * 


-  KEDI  operates  and  is  managed  in  a  unique  environment.  "That  it  is  a  stable 
effective  organization  is  due  to  a  complex  of  factors  among  which  is  the  compe- 
tency of  its  management.   Attempts  to  use  the  KEDI  model  in- other  settings  must 
take  into  account  the  issues  raised  in  this  chapter  and  must  make  appropriate 
"modifications.    Korea  cannot  be  replicated  exactly  anywhere  else;  nor  should' 
KEDI' s. management  styles  and  process  behaviors. 


/ 
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CHAPTER  V' 

  THE  ELEMENTARY-MIDDLE  SCHOOL  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT 

A.   The  Origin  Of  The -E-M  Project 

Background  for  Reform.    The  elementary  and  middle  school  .programs  that 
existed  in  Korea  in  the  late  60's  and  early  70's  had  been  established" follow^" 
ing  the  conclusion  of  the  Korean 'conflict.   These  programs,  including  curricu- 
lum, textbooks,  facilities,  school  organization, and  administrative  structure 
that  .began  with  the  original^  plan  in  1958,  had  been  modified  over  time5  but  the 
resulting  modifications  had  not  sufficiently  altered  the  educational  system 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  changing  needs  and  the  development  of  new  knowledge  in 
_ttle  fi.elds  of  learning  and^instruction.    During  the  late  60's  educational  . 
leaders,  scholars,  teachers,  school  administrators.and  parents  were  expressing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  system.   There  was  a  concern  for  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  elementary  school  children  and  a  related  concern  about  expanding 
the  possibilities  for  a  larger  percentage  of  students  to  attend  the  middle  school 
There  were  concerns  about  the  low  level  of  achievement  attained  by  students  then 
going^hrough  the  schools  as  well  as  wide  variations  in  the  achievement  of  stu-~ 
dents  from  rural  communities  and  students  from'  |urban  communities.    Both  of 
these  concerns  seemed  to  relate  specifically  tothe  more  general  concern  of  the 
quality  of  instruction  taking  place  within  the  schools.   There  were  concerns 
about  lack- of  continuity  between  the"  elementary  and  middle  schools,  the  over- 
crowded classrooms,  the  labor  intensity  of  the  educational  process, and  the 
efficiency  of  the  then  process  relative  to  the  investments. 
/  *  Past  efforts  for  improving  "the  educational  systemjiad,  attemptecL-to  attack 
specific  problems  within  the  system  without  considering  the  complexity  .of 
educational  problems  and  their  effect  o^n  each  other.    Efforts  had  been  made  to 
-revise  curriculum",  to  introduce  audio-visual  assistance  to  instruction,  to 
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implement  newer  trends  in  the  teaching  of  science  and  mathematics,  to  upgrade 
-  in-service  teacher  education,  and  to  revise  and  modify  the^ systems  for  national 
and  local  entrance  examinations.    At  the  same  time  there  was  a  press  by  the 
government  to  increase  the  percentage  of  students  attending  school  and  to  pro- 
vide equal  opportunity  for  all.    Given  the  limitations  of  available  funds  for 
education  there  were  never  sufficient  funds  to  meet  both  the  quantitative  and 
the  qualitative  needs  of  Korean  education.  - 

Proposals  for  Change,    Around  1968,  through  the  initiative  of  a  group,  of 
influential  and  competent.^ scholars,  an  educational  planning  committee  was  form- 
ed  to  develop  a  Comprehensive  and  Long-Range  Educational  Plan  (CLEP),    It  was  - 
this  plan  that  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  institute  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  developing  and  implementing  innovations  in  curriculum  and 
Instruction,   The  interest  of  this  committee  in  changing  the  total  structure 
and  programs  of  the  schools  eventually  led  to  an  agreement  between  USAID,  the 
Government,  and  Florida  State  University  as  described  in  Chapter  III.   Through  this 
FSU  was  commissioned  to  study  education  in  Korea  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to 
how  the  Republ  ic  of  Korea  "might  be  able  to;  organize  its  educational  resources 
in  wayslthat  would  make  its  educational  programs  responsive  to  the  nation's  * 
needs  arid,  simultaneously,  function  more  efficiently  than  its  present  educa- 


tional system".    Although  the  completed  study  of  FSU  included  analyses  and 
recommendations  for  Korean  education  beyond  the  elementary' and  middle  school,  it 
is  only  this  portion  of  the  report  that  is  relevant  here.    Morgan  and  Chadwick 
in  the  first  chapter  recommend  that  "the  highest  priorities  for  extraordinary 
change  an  J  development  fo^Korea  for  the  next  five  :/ears  should  be  at  the  1 
eleqentary-middle  school  level.    It  is  believed  that  through  a  substantial,  but 
feasible Jeffort  in  the  development  and  validation  of  a  significantly  different 
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kind  of  elementary-middle  school  that  Korea-.-can  provide  an  educational  program 
"of  demonstrably  higher  quality  and  relevance  for  all  age-eligible.  Korean  young- 
sters^-.- 

The  proposed  elementary-middle  school  program  was  to  include  several  com- 

-  ponents.  in  order  to  reach  the  desired  ends.   These  are:    (lj  the  organization  

ofstudents  into  "instructional  units"  of  300  students,  (2)  each.unit  to  be 
instructed  by  a  four  member  teaching  team  with  differentiated  staffing,  (3)  each  ' 
unit  be  assigned  to  six  conventional1  classrooms,  (4)  double  shifts  be  used  to, 
provide  for  the  needed  space,  (5)  self-study  materials  be  used  so  students  can  ~ 
\study:out  of  school  as  well  as  in  school  with  less  teacher  immediate  instruction 
needed,  (6)  a  system  of  individualized  instruction  be  developed,  (7)  the  basic 
""instructional  resource  for  individualization  be  a  "student-learning  unit"  *' 
prepared  in  modular  form,  (8)  the  creation  of  a  national  educational  radio 
and  television  distribution  system,  (9)  the  creation  of  a  national  organization,, 
(Korean  Education  Development  Laboratory)  to  research,  develop  and  demonstrate 
the  new  system,  and  (10)  Korean  educators  and  scholars  be  responsible  for 
suggesting  needed  changes  in  the  curriculum  to  meet  national  needs  and  to 
.provide,  for  inclusion^of;Algher^mentaUthoughtrprocesses^  such  as*  inquiry^and.  7.  „ 
problem  solving.    In  addition  to  these  proposed  considerations  the  report  also 
suggested  that  a  systems  approach  to  the  design,  development,  and 'demonstration 
be  utilized  and  that  continuous  progress  of  each  student.be  permitted. 

Of  the  predictions  that  the  FSU  report  included,  two  should  be  mentioned 
here  since  they  are  relevant  to  the  final  outcome.   The  first  of  these  Was- "it 
is  predicted  that  this  program  (the  Elementary-Middle  School  proposed  program), 
\once  developed  and  installed  in  the  nation's  schools,  will  not  only  be  cost 
effective,  it  will  in  fact  cost  less  per  student  to  operate  than  is  presently 
the  case".   The  second  was  ."All  the  graduates  will  be  as  well  prepared" academically 
as  today's  high  school  graduate  in  Korea". 


Jhe  FSU  Report  and  the  discussions ^and  controversy  which  it  generated  are 
described 'in  some  detail  in  Chapter  III.   The  eventual  outcome  was  a  series 
of  recommendations  concerning  tj\e  establishment  and  operation  of  a  new  national 
educational  .research  and  development  institute  which  would  be  assigned  the 
fi^k  for  major  educational  reform  at  the  elementary  and  middle  school  levels 
and  which  also  would  be  given  a  broad  and  comprehensive  role  in  the  educational 
development  of  Korea.  . 

^B.   The  Elementary-Middle  School  Development  Project  " 

In  November  of  19,71  the  Ministry  of  Education*  gave  authorization. to 
Dr.  Yung  Dug  Lee  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  Elementary-Middle  School  Development 
Project.   The  specific  purposes  of  the  project  were  contained  in  a  proposal 
to  USAID  for  assistance  and  support.   The  following  excerpt  from  the  proposal 

clearly  states  the  basic  purposes  underlying  the  anticipated  establishment 

.1 

of  KED I  and  the  undertaking  of  the  educational  reform  effort. 

In  the  past  quarter  century,  Korean  people  have  developed 

'   _  -  - 1 

the  institutional  foundation  of  democratic  education  and  a 

gigantic-national  school  system.    In  spite  of  the  fact  that  m 

Korean  people  have  strong  aspirations  for  education  of  their 
t 

children,  and  the  government  has  invested  a  huge  amount  of 
financial  resources  in  education,  Korean  education  today  i^ 
faced  with  a  variety  of  formidable  problems.    It  is  the 
historic  time  for  the  Korean  people  to  exert  an  intensive 
  effort  for  the  qualitative  improvement  of  education.    If  no 


fundamental  change  occurs  in  the  educational  system  in  the 
near  future,  the  prospective  trend  of  school  population 
expansion  will  pose  a  serious  threat  of  a  continuously 
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increasing  educational  expenditure  bey  end  the  ceiling  point 
of  the  nation's  economic  capability.    In  this  respect,  low 
standards  of  teaching  and  student  learning  will  not  be  vn-  - 
proved  without  changing  the  current  system.    The  rapid 
expansion  of  the  student  population  has  resulted  in  an  in- 
creased  demand'  for  teachers  which ;  in  turn,  has  severely  con- 
strained  the  professional  quality  and  preparation  'of 1  teachers. 
In  the  present  system,  it  dan  be  hardly  expected  that  a  teacher 
whcThas  a  large  group  -of  students "could,  alone,  significantly 
raise  .the  effectiveness  0/  education.    Unfortunately,  the 
educative  potential  of  the  educational  system  is  too  weak  to 
realize  the  educational  ideals  expressed  in  the  Charter  of 
National  Education.    The-  regional  gap  in  the  opportunity 
and  quality  of  education  is  getting  wider,  -and  perhaps  is 
the  source  of  the  social  and  economic  inequality  which  exists 
between  regions. 

,       In  this  context ^  the  Korean  elementary  and  middle  school 
education  is  confronted  with  the  following  tasks ,  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  represent  the  purposes  of  the  present 
project:  x 

A.  The  determination  of  educational  ideals  and  objectives 
reflecting  the  cultural  heritage,  social  reality,  and 
future  direction  of^the  Korean  society. 

B.  The  reformulation  and  systematization  of  educational 
content  to  correspond" with  the  established  educational 
objectives. 

V 

/ 
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Tfte  development  and  utilization  of  modern  educational 

methods,  facilities,  and  materials  to  achieve  an   effec-                .  : 

tive  arzi  economically  efficient  program  of  education. 

'   ^#         establishment  of  a  comprehensive  research  and  develop- 

men*  agency  to  assist  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  formu-  ' 

lating  educational  policy  for  the  nation.  . 
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C.   Project  Tasks  and  Goals 


Major  Project  Tasks.  The  funded  proposal  describes  the  major  project  tasks 
to  be  undertaken  within  the  framework  of  the  E-M  Project;.  These  tasks,  eight  in 
number,  are  summarized  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

1.   Development  and  Clarification  of  Educational  Goa^T^As  the  first  major 
%      task  'this  was  to  include:  (1)  the  development  and  clarification  of 
national  ideals  and  needs,  "    v(2)  derivation  of  educational  implica- 

0  tions  from  these  ideals  and  needs,  and  (3)  the -formulation  of  educa- 
tional objectives  based  on  those  implications.   This  work  Was  envi- 

~  sioned^as*  a  long-  term-task  to  continue  "throughout  the  duration  of 
this  project". 

~2.   Curriculum  Development.    Based  on  the  results  of  the  first  task  a  new 
curriculum  is  to  evolve.   This  new  curriculum  will  (1)  reflect  the  . 

1  national  ideals  and1  needs,  (2)  provide  for  the  balanced  developn^t 
of  children  in  terms  of " thei r  cognitive,  moral;  and  affective  require- 
ments, and  ( 3 )  reflect  modern  knowledge  arid  technology.  / 

 3_  Development  and^Production  of  Textbooks  arid  Other  learrTinq  Ma4riaTs7 

.  In  order  to  implement  the  new  curricula  into  the  schools,  textbooks  and 
— — ^~rother-inT^^  The  textbooks  for  each 
 subject  area  *re,  to  be  developed  in  close  cooperation  with  /the  Ministry 


of  Education.    In  addition  to  the  textbooks  other  instructional  material 
will  be  developed  to:    (1)  supplement  the  textbook,: (2)  enrich  the  learn 
ing  opportunities  in  order  to  accommodate  individual  differences, J 3) 
provide  for  diagnosis  of  children's  learning  needs,-  and/(4)  include 
modern  instructional  media  as  a  learning  resource  to'tl/e  education 
system. 
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AVI  "of" the  instructional  materials  are  to  tie  designated  and  developed 
tb  apply  the  most  current  learning  theories  and  instructional  techno? 
logies. 

In  addition  to  the  children* s^materHls  supplementary  instructional 
material's  to  assist  the  classroom  telpher  will  be  developed.  These 
materials  are  to  enable  the  teachers  to  perform  effectively  the  varied 
•instructional  tasks  required  under  the  new  system. 
Research  and  Implementation  of  Teacher  Education  Programs.   This  task 
"will  include  studies  on  the  basic  goals,  content,  and  methodology  of 
teacher  education  programs  to  insure  successful  implementation  of  the 
new  .instructional  system  as  well  as  for  long  range  development  of 
Korean_ education". 

The  following  are  major  activities  to  be  included  in  this" task:  (1) 
research  on  improvement  of  prerservice  teacher  education,  (2)  research 
-on  improvement  of  in-service  education,  and  (3)  training  teachers  for 
the  implementation  of  the  E-M  Project. 

Design., and  Demonstration  of  the  Instruction  and  School-  Management  System. 
"The  fifth  task  in  this  project  is  to  reform  the  existing  instructional 
and  school  management  systems  in  such  a  way  as  will  provide  a  more 
effective  and  efficient  operation  within  the  context  of  Korean  education- 
al realities".   The  new  educational  system  is  to  be,  designed  to  remedy- 
"the  dehumanizing  effect^of  educational  methods  which  are  inherent  in 
excessively  crowded  classrooms".    However,  attempting  to  substantially 
decrease  class  size  while  maintaining  the  conventional  pattern  of 
instructional  organization  is  not  a^realistic  solution  when  Korea's 
financial  situation  and  continued  population  growth  are  considered. 
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.For  this  reason,  a  flexible  organization  of  instructional  units 
and  differentiated  staffing  are  viewed -asjripfe  realistic  alterna- 
tives.. 

6.   Development  and  Operation  of  Educational  Television  System.  The 

disparity  between  educational  ideals  and  practices  and  the  performance 
level  of  the  present  educational  system  of  Korea  is  largely  due  to  the 
underdevelopment  and  under-utilization  of  communication  media  in  . 
Korean  educatip^   The  educational  television  system,  designed  as  a 

t    part  of  the  total!  educational  system,  will  greatly  improve  Korea's 

/  -  -  ? 

educational  system. 

■"    V  I 

This  system  is  to  include:  (1)  the  originating  facilities  (2)  the 

transmitting  facilities  and  (3)  the  school  reception  facilities." 

In  addition  to  the  integral  support  of  the  student'.s  program  for'the 

E-M  Project  the  ETV  system  will  also  be  used  for  in-service  teacher 

training,  vocational  education  for  youth  out  of  school,       pre-  " 

school  education,  and  other  needs  as  they,  emerge^ 

t>  • 
.   Research  arrt  Development  for  Expansion  of  Social  Education  System., 

School  education  is  not  only  influenced  by  the  internal  conditions  of> 
the  school  but  also  by  the  physical  and  psychological  environmental 
conditions  of  the 'community  in  which  the  school  is  located.    The  E-M 
Project  will  include  programs  for  the  "expansion  and' improvement  of. 
the  social  education  system. 
.   Comprehensive  Research  and  Development  of  Educational  Policies.  Si'nce 
the  research  and  development  tasks  of  the  project  are  viewed  as  reflect 
ing  Korean  realities  and  conditions,  the  E-M  Project  is  conceived  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  nation's  long-range  educational  .development. 
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"-In  this  sense*  this  comprehensive  research  and  development 
project  will  establish  a  viable  foundation  for  the  further- 
development  of  national  education  policies."   Included  in 

this  task  of -research  and  development  are:  (1)  research  and 

■  • 

development  for  the  utilization  of  educational  ideals  and 
for  the  continuous  improvement  of  educational  content  and  ' 
..,  methods,  (2)  r.ebruiting  and  training  of  .research  and  develop- 
ment personnel,  and  (3)  basic  and  applied  .research  on  major 
educational  problems. 
In  addition  to  the  goals  implicit  in  this,  major  tasks, -there  are  three 
additional  goals  of  the  Korean  Educational  System'which  were  stated  as  aims 
inthe  USAID  Loan  Proposal.   These  goals  are: 

1.   To  provide  each  individual  with  the  competence  needed  to 

pursue  a  satisfying  life-time  occupation. 
2*   To  establish  the  social  interactive  skills,  values',  and 

attitudes  which  comprise  "good  citizenship".  ~ 
3.   To  make  possible  progressive  individual  development  for 
the  enjoyment  of  esthetic  pursuits. 
— ^E-M  Project  Goals.   Based  upon  the  task  as  outlined  iij  the  USAID  proposal 
of  1972,  KEDI  began  the  work  of  clarifying  goals  and  objectives  for  the  E-M 
Project;  examining  expectations;  recruiting.,  hiring,. and  training  of  staff;  and 
developing  a  more  complete  developmental  design1  and  accompanying  work  schedule. 

The  overriding  goals  and  objectives  of  the  E-M'  Project  were  drawn  from  the 
original  need  to  establish  the  project  and  are  reflected  in  the  proposed  tasks 
of  KEDI.   These  are:  • 

:1.   To  develop  new  curricula  that  better  reflect  (a)  Korean  national 
,  ideals  and  needs,  (b)  a  balancein  terms  of  cognitive,  moral  and 


affective  learning  outcomes,  and  (c)  modern  knowledge  and. 
technological,  development, and  applications'. 

2.  To  raise  the  current  achievement  lel/e^l  of  all  children. 

3.  To  raise  the  achievement  level- of  children  oin  the  higher  learning 
thought  processes  (as  reflected 'In  Bloom's  -taxonomy). 

4.  To  reduce  J:lje  regioiTaV  gaps  in  achievement  by  equalizing  the  educa- 
•  -  *tional4  opportunities^  both  urban  and  rural  children. 

5.  To  provide- educational  opportunities, for  more  children,  especially 

•.in  the  middle. school  years.  ' 

6.  To  improve  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  educational  system. 

7.  Ta  improve  the  accountability. and  credibility  of  the  educational 
system  to  the-general  public  in  'order  to  obtain  more  su$ort  for 
the  new  educational  system.  ■ 

These  goals  have  become  the  "output  goals"  ,of  the  E-M  Project  and  are,  then, 
still  the  bases  for  the  instructional  design  and  evaluation  of  the  project.  ' 
/  D.    Implementation  Plan  For^The  E-M  Project 

USAID  Plan  for  Implementation.    The  original  USAID  L'oan  Proposal  also  carried 
■a  plan  for  organizing  and  implementing  the  project.   This  plan  consisted  of  the 
following  components:  '  ■ 

1v  Analysis  and  evaluation  of  current  curricula  and -instructional 
practices  *  .  * 

2.   Design  and  development  of  new  curricula  and  instructional 

system  )  '  ,       a  % 

,  3.   Development  and  construction  ,of  adequate  measurement  devices  ' 
*4.   Development  of  instructional  programs,  materials,  and  aids 
.  5.   Validation  of  learning  programs  and  new  instructional  system 
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6*   Training  for  teachers,  administrators,  research  and  development 
personnel 

.7.  .Development  and  installation  of  ITV  .system 

8.  ^  Production  of  developed  ITV  and  other  programmed  materials  and 

afds  /   *  • 

9.  'Public  relations  work  and  preparation,  for  the  nationwide 

if,  • 

-    implementation  -  * 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  plan  tyfocus  on  "a  total  reconceptuaj.ization  and 
restructuring  of  the  existing  system,  ^ot  a  series  of  patchwork  and  discontinuous 
activities".   As  stated  in  the  USAID  proposal  "It  is  generally  recognized  that,, 
~the -present  Korean, educational  system,  especially  at  its  elementary  and  middle 
school  levels,  is  characterized  by  an  inefficient, instructional  pro.cess,  an  out- 
dated school  curriculum  with,  an  overriding,  emphasis  being  placed  dns rote  memori-' 

}  *       '  If 

zation  of  classically  academic  subjects,  and  generally  a  very  loty  cost-return 

ratio  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  manpower  development". 

/         ■  *  • 

The  plan  for  .change  is  to  emphasize  four  major  areas  of  differences  from  m. 

the  conventional  school  in  the  present* system.  f 
,         A  . 

1.  A  different  curriculum  which  emphasizes  educational  goals  more 

relevant  to  bo£h  the  national  and  individuaj  needs,  * 

2.  A  different  method  of  grouping  .students  and  -administratively  „ 
organizing  the  school.  K  _  . 

3.  Different  range  and  mix  of  instructional  resources 

^        -including  the  ways  in  whi^^hes*  resources  will  be/ delivered 
^to  the  st'udeffr. 
4-#    Different  patterns  of  instructional  staffing/. 
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Components  of, the  KEPI  Plan  for  Project  Implementation.   Given,  then,  that 
the  overriding  goal  of  the  E-M  Project  is  to  develop,  test,  revise  and  implement 
a  relevant,  modern  educational  system  for  the  elementary  and  middle  schools  of 
Korea,  the  general  plan  to  accomplish  this  set  of  tasks  has  eight  comooneots.  • 
.These  components,  identified  by  Dr.  Shin  Se  Ho  as  major  tasks,  are: 
,  "'1,   Conduct  studies  on  educational  goals  v 

2.  /Develop  curriculum  specifications 
*  3.   Develop  new  instructional  and  learning  materials 

4.  Develop  and  demonstrate  instructional  and  schpbl  management  systems 

5.  Develop  and  operate  educational  Television  and  Radio  'systems 
'  6,   Develop'^an^implement  teacher^  training  programs 

'    7.   Conduct  policy  studies  and  diffusion  activities 
&  8.   Evaluate  new  education  system 

E.   Educational  Goals  of  the  E-M  Project 
Whereas  the  E-M  Project  goals,  as  stated  earlier,  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
E-M  Project,  the  educational  goals  of  the  E-M  Project  serve  as  a  guide  for  iden- 
r        ~*  tifying  the  kind  of  educational  system  to  be  implemented*    The  KEDI  staff  and 
administration,  in  developing  and  specifying  the  educational  goals,  have  drawn 
upon  the  expertise  of  many  Korean  educators  from  a  number  of  Korean  colleges  and 
universities  as  well  as  several  U.S.  educators  including  Benjamin  Bloom  and 
Robert- Gagne' 

The  educational  goals  of  the  E-M  Project  are  an  attempt  to  identify  and 
translate  into  an  educational  system  the  values  of  the  Korean  society  that 
reflect  the  support  for  the  schools.    These  goal  statements  reflect,  then, 
what  shguld  be  learned,  when  it  should  be  learned,  and  how  learning  will- take  * 
.place.    Several  of^these  goal  statements  overlap  the  general  goals  of  the 
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E-H  Project  and  will  be  repeated  here  for  clarity.    The  goals  are:  ' 

1.  A  major  emphasis  in  the  curriculum  should  include  the  development 
of  higher  mental  thought  processes  such  as:  problem  solving, 

'  inquiry  skills,  and  creative  thinking. 

2.  The  development  of  moral  and  affective  characteristics  such  as 
attitudes,  beliefs,  values,  and  interests  should  receive  a 
balanced  emphasis  in  both  the  manifest  and  latent  curricula  of 
the  schools. e 

3.  In  the  light  of  the  current  and  future  needs  of  the  nation, 
such  characteristics  as  national  identity,  social  responsibility 

v  and  self-reliance  should  also  be  fostered  along  with  the  basic 

concepts  and  principles  fundamental  to  occupational  preparation. 

4.  The. educational  system  should  provide  students  the  opportunity  to 
engage  in  the  learning  process  through  active  involvement. 

5.  The  educational  system  should  enable  the  students  to  play  a  major 

p  • .  , 

role^n  managing  and  conducting  their  own  studies. 

6.  The  educational  system  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to 

make  regular  progress  toward  the  mastery  of  instructional  objectives. 

7.  The  educational  system  will  enable  students  to  work  with  learning 
„  .     materials  and  procedures  adapted  to  individual  differences  in 

ability,  speed  of  learning,  and  learning  style.  , 

8.  The  educational  system  will  be  as  realistic  and  as  relevant  as  *  ~ 
-  "      possible  in  terms  of  the  Korean  nation's  economic  and  cultural 

reality  and  needs. 

In  addition  to  these  general  , educational  goals  of  the  new  system  there  are 
several  specific  goals  or  objectives  that  should  be  noted  at  this  time.  These 
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sub-goals  also  serve  as  specific  guides  to  the  developers  in  planning  particular 
aspects  of  instruction.    They  are: 
/     1.   To  develop  a  system  of  instruction  that  reduces  the  reliance 
for  delivering  instruction  on  the  individual  classroom  teacher 
as  the  exclusive  presenter  of  instruction.  •'  * 

2.  To  develop  a  system  that  will  provide  approximately  one  third 

of  the  instruction  for  each  student  through  educational  radio"  and 
television. 

\  .  ' 

3.  To  develop  a  system  of  instruction  that  will  permit  students  to 

spend  3555-40%  of  their  time  in  self-directed  learning. 
•     4.   To  develop  student  learning  units  that  will  include  (a)  a  detailed 
«  statement  of  the  instructional  objectives  covered  by  the  unit,  (b) 
necessary  checking  and  testing  devices  built  into  it,  (c)  basic 
programmed  and  other  instructional  materials,  (d)  summative  tests 
where  appropriate  and  (e)  directions  to  other  appropriate  and 

* 

readily  available  instructional  materials  not  included  in  the  unit. 

These  student  learning  units  will  be  packaged  in  a  durable  manner 

to  permit  their  repeated  use  for  three  to  four  years. 

F.   Ths  Development  of  the  E-M  Project  v 
Curriculum  Planning.   The  curriculum  for  the  elementary  schools  is  divided  into 
nine  content  areas:   moral  education,  Korean  language,  mathematics,  science,  social 
studies,  music,  fine  arts,  practical  arts, and  physical  education.    The  curricu- 
lum for  the  middle  school  consists  of  thess  same  nine  content  areas  plus  national1, 
history  and  English.    One  of  the  first  tasks  of  KEDI  was  to  examine  the  current 
curriculum  goals  for  each  of  these  areas  and  to  develop  the  specific  objectives 
for  each  grade  level  for  each  curriculum. 
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To  accomplish  this,  nine  teams  were  established  within  the  E-.M  Project  with 
each  team  being  composed  of  a  subject  matter  scholar  (usually  a  part  time 
research  associate  with  an  academic  appointment  at. one  of  the  colleges  or  univer- 
sities), a  senior  researcher  (usually  a  content  specialist  with  8-10  years  of 
teaching  and  possessing  some  management  skills),  and  several  content  writers 
(again  persons  with  some  teaching  and  an  interest  in  development).    These  teams 
with  the  assistance  of  a  few  scholars  employed  as  consultants  analyzed  each  of, 

curricula  and  the  textbooks  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  be  used 
during  the  1973  and  1974  academic  years..  As  a  result  of  this  analysis,  course 
syllabi  and  list  of  curriculum  objectives  for  each  content  area  by  grade  level 
have'*been  identified  for  incorporation  into  later  revisions.   The  course  syllabi 
and  the  ordering  of , objectives  for  each  course,  for  each  grade,  follow  the 
nationally  approved  textbook  as  a  guide. 

* 

In  preparing  for  the  initial  revision  of  all  curricula  for  the  elementary 
and  middle  schools  KEDI  carefully  considered  the  many  alternative  approaches  to 
such  a  revision.   Having  considered  the  alternatives,  KEDI  conscientiously 
attempted  to  follow  a  revision  plan  that  could  be  realistically  managed,  could 
receive  widespread  acceptance  from  college  and  university  scholars,  could  be 
understood  and  accepted  by  teachers,  and  could  include  as  many  of  the  desired 
goals  as  possible.    For  this  -KEDI  is  to  be  commended.    In  this  report,  Benjamin 
S.  Blodm  stated: 

Many  of  the  curriculum  centers  I  have  visited  throughout 
the  world  have  been  less  than  fully  successful  in  these  rela- 
tions.   They  have  encountered  very  difficult  problems  of 
acceptance  of  otherwise  excellent  new  curricula  byte&chers, 
schools, i and  leading  members  of  the  society.    I  dwell  on  this 

/ 
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because  KEDI  oust  do  everything  possible  to  maintain  these 
excellent  relations  if  the  new  development  are  to  become 
in  integral  part  of  the  learning  processes  in  the  class- 
rooms of  l(o:.ea.  -  •  ^V-" 
KEDI,  has  attempted  to  follow  this  advice  and, if  .ft>.is  to  be  successful, 
must  continue  to  strengthen  these  relationships."^- 

New  Instructional  System  and  Learning  Materials.    In  order  to  develop 
appropriate  materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  and  teachers,  KEDI  has  . 
implemented  a  General  instructional  System  Model  similar  to  other  instructional 
systems  models  fround' throughout  the  world.   The  KEDI  model,  which  is  designed, 
"to  take  into  consideration  the  academic  progress  of  individual  students  but 
does  not  overload  the  teacher  with  management  problems",  has  five  stages: 
(1)  planning,  (2)  diagnosis,  (3)  teaching-learning,  (4)  extended  learning  and 
(5)  evaluation.  • 

The  schematic  plan  for  this  model  is  presented  in  Figure  1. 

L 

\ 


\ 
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-Figure'  1 

Schematic  Plan  for  E-M  Instructional  Model 
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Planning.  The  planning  stage  of  the  instructional  system  consists  of  three 
tasks:    task  analysis,  lesson  plan,  and  management  plan.    See  Figure  2. 
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Each.KEDI  curriculum  team  is  responsible  for  the  identification,  wording,' 4nd 
"ordering- of  the  instructional  objectives  for  each  grade  level  and  for  units  with- 
in  the  grade  level.   These  objectives  are  then  organized  into  instructional  units  , 
requiring  approximately  eight  to  sixteen  lesson  hours  of  instruction.   As  much  as 
possible,  these  units  are  to  parallel  the  structure  of  the  textbooks  currently  in 
use.  . 

Once  the  objectives  have  been  stated  and  ordered  the  KEDI  curriculum  teams 
then  deyelop  suggested- lesson  plans  for  teachers.   These  plans  contain  student 
learning  activities,  teacher  activities,  instructional  sequences,  instructional 
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media,  evaluation  plans, and  latent  curriculum  aspects.   The, attempt  here  is  to 
provide  the  teachers  with  as  many  and  as  meaningful  suggestions  as  possible  so 
that  the  teacher  will  have  the  necessary  information  to  implement  the  units  and 
when  necessary,  to  be  able  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  particular  school  or  - 
individual  student  needs. 

The  third  element  of.  the  planning  stage  is  the  management  plan.  Here-, 
KEDI  provides  the  teachers  with  (1)  suggested  time  schedules,  (2)  classroom, 
activity  suggestions,  (3)  personnel  utilization  suggestions  to  carry  out  these 
activities,  (4)  materials  and  instructional  media  needed,  and  (5)  management' 
suggestions  to  provide  for  latent  curriculum  needs. 

All  of  the  materials  developed  by  the  KEDI  staff  relative  to  the  planning 
stage  are  compiled  into  Teacher  Guides  organized  by  unit  and  grade  level.  The 
Teacher  Guides  include  detailed  lesson  plans  for  each  hour  of  instruction  with 
the  expectation  that  the  teachers  will  modify  these  plans  to  adapt  to  their 
own  instructional-learning  setting. 

Diagnostic  Staoe.    The  purpose  of  the  diagnostic  stage  (Figure  3)  is  to 
identify  the  student's  level  of  understanding  of  the  prerequisite  needed  for 
the  unit  to  be  studied.    The  prerequisite  behaviors,  the'tests,  and  suggested 
learning  activities  for  students  needing  remedial  instruction  are  developed  by 
the  KEDI  staff  and  provided  for  teachers  in  the  Teacher  Guide.    One  unique 
feature  of  the  KEDI  instructional  system  is  the  classification  of  students  as 
a  result  of  the  diagnostic  tests.  ' 

According  to  the  scores,  each  student  is  classified  as  either' having 
mastery,  near-mastery,  or  non-mastery.    For  each  of  these  groups  teachers  are 
provided  with  suggested  activities  appropriate  to  the  group's  needs.  This 
procedure  of  grouping  to  meet  individual  needs  has  been  adapted' by  KEDI  as  a 
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'!conipro*mtee*'plan,  in  an  attempt  to  provide  a  practical  solution  to  student  needs, 
"instructional  costs,  and  realities  of  what  is  possible  with  current  student- 
teacher  ratios. 

•  Teaching-Learning  Stage.   The  third  stage  of  the  instructional  model  is 
the  teaching-learning  stage  (Figure  4).   The  activities*  developed  for  this 

Figure  4 
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stage  provide  for  large  group,  small  group,  and  individual  instruction.  Large 
group,  or  whole  class  instruction,  is  provided  through  teacher  directed  activi- 
,  ties,  and  through  ITV  and  radio  programs.    It  was  originally  the  plan  to  provide 
either  ITV  or  radio  instruction  for  every  unit  with  each  student  receiving  1  to 

» 

2  instructional  hours  per  day  through  these  media.*  This  plan  has  not  been 
implemented  because  of  technical  problems  associated  with  the  television  delivery 
system.  — 

The  teacher  directed  activities  consist  of  lectures,  problem  solving^ i.^ 
quiry  experiences,  discussions,  experiments,  and  others.    In  addition,  through 
small  group "and  individual-  instruction,  the  teachers  manage  the  programmed 
instruction  activities,  student  observation  experiences,  field  trips,  surveying, 
report  writing,  simulation,  and  others.   To  assist  the  teacher  and  the  student, 
KEDI  has  developed  student  workbooks  or  guide  books  supplementing  and/or  comple- 
menting the  textbooks,  organized  by  units  into  the  three,  learning  steps  of: 
^introduction,  development,  and  elaboration.   The  design  and  development -of t,these 
-workbooks  has  been  a  major  task  of  the  KEDI  staff  and  to  assist  in  this  develop- 

ment  KEDI  has  contracted  with  nine  Provincial  Research  and, Development  Centers,  • 

:  •  ■  :  i 

onefor  each  of  the  content  areas.    Each  of  the  centers  has  sent  personnel  to.  0 

be  trained  by  the  KEDI  curriculum  staffs  and  all  are  now  involved  in  developing 

student  learning  activities  for  many  of  the  units  for  the  second,  fourth,  and 

sixth  grades*    It  is  anticipated  that  these  same  centers  will  later 'function  as 

,  diffusion  centers  for  the  large  scale  implementation  activities  of  the  project. 

Extended  Learning  Stage.    After  the  students  have  completed  the  activities 

specified  in  the  teaching-learning  stage  a  "formative  test"  is  administered  to 

determine  degree  of  progress  (Figure  5).    Depending  upon  the  results  of  this 

test  each  student  is  identified  as  either  having  mastery,  near-mastery,  or 

*A  more  detailed  discussion  of  ITV  and  IR  is  provided  in  Chapter  VII  of  this 
report.   
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Figure  5 
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non-mastery  of the  content.   Those  students  classified  as  "mastery"  are  provided 
enrichment  and  accelerated  learning  activities  such  as  programmed  instruction, 
surveys,  experiments,,  or  special  projects.    In  some  instances  it  is  also  suggest- 
ed that  these  students  serve  as  tutors  or  helpers  for  other  near-mastery  or 
non-mastery  students.   Most  of  the  activities  for  this  group  require  independent 
study  or  small  group  activities  requiring  little  if  any,  instruction  and  supervi- 
sion by  thexteacherl 

s.  • 

Students  classified,  as  "near-mastery"  as  a  result  of  the  formative  tests 
are  also  provided  learning  activities  that  require  a  maximum  of  student  involve- 
jnejvtjvith  a  minimum  of  teacher  directed  instruction.   The  activities  for  this 
group  include  programmed  instruction  materials,  workbook  activities,  and  small 
group  cooperative  learning.' 

The  group  classified  as  "non-mastery"  is  the  group  designated  to  receive 
the  most  attention  of}  the  teacher  in  this* stage.   Although  programmed  materials 
and/or  work  book  materials \are  to  be  available  to  these  students  the  teacher  is 
encouraged  to  work  directly.with  these  students  regardless  of  the  activities 
assigned.    It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  management  system  and  the  correspond- 
fing,  learning  materials  of  KEDI  have  been  designed. 

Evaluation  Stage.'  The  last  stage  of  the  instructional  model  is  the 
evaluation  stage'iPfgure  6).    In  this  stage  the  "summative  tests"  or  end  of 
unit  or  set  of  units  tests  are  administered.   These  tests  are  to  provide  infor- 
mation to  the  student,  teacher,;  and  parent  as  to  the  degree  of  mastery  of  the 
,  specified  cognitive;  affective,,  and/or  psychomotor  objectives.    Although  KEDI 
provides  the  teachers  with  tests  and  test  items  the  teacher  can  develop  their 
own  tests  for  this  purpose.    It  is  also  the  intent  of  KEDI  to  attempt  to  assess 
the  unintended  educational  effects  of  the  instructional  system  with  the  summative 
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tests.  To  assess  this  aspect  data  will  be  colle<?t*d  relative  to  such  factors  as 
latent  curriculum  and  student  adjustment.  f 
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Instructional  System  Mod/il,'KEDI  has  developed  nine  specific  instructional  models 
which'  prescribe  the  teaching-learning  strategies  for  each  of  the  content  areas. 
These  nine  sub-models  differ  as  to  format.  .  ' 

School  Management  System.   Because  the  new  instructional  system  requires  a 
varief)Tof  instructional  procedures,  within  a  particular  classroom  and,  in  the 
case  of  IP/,  across  several. classrooms,  it  has  been  necessary  for  KEDI  to  design 
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a  school  management  system  to  facilitate  these  changes.    In  tho  initial  planning" 
t  .  -stages  of  the  E-M  Project  one  goal  of  the  project  was  to  develop  a  coordinated 
management  system  with  instructional  strategies  that  could  reduce  the  instruc- 
tionart  class  size  through  differentiated -staffing.    It  was  originally  proposed 
that  the  students  be  divided  into  instruction^  units  of  approximately  300  and 
that  the  management  of  this  instructional  unit  become  the  responsibility  of  a 
-  four  person  teaching  team.    Each  team  would  consist  of  a  master  teacher  and 
.three  teaching  assistants  with  the  total  cost  of  theVteam  being  the  same  as  or 
less  than* the  current  teaching  personnel  .costs  for  300\students.   However,  as 
a  restil t  of  the  third  small  scale  trydut  in  which  teacher-  aides  were  used,  in  the 
instructional  process  this  portion  of  the  management  was  eliminated  and  KEDI 
turned  its  attention  to  improving  the  school  and  classroom  management  procedures 
.     that  were  supposed  to  be  operating  in  the  schools  under  the  existing  structure.  . 
The  management  plan  developed  drew  upon,  the  literature  in  the  field  of 
management  adopting  many  of  the  procedures  described  by  the  systems  known  as 
"fjanagc .lent  by  Objectives"  (MBO).  The  general  model  for. the  management  system 
devised  by  KEDI  has  three  basic  components:   planning,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  of' school  management.    The  planning  stage  requires  the  school  admini- 
strator with  the  staff  to  establish  the  school  goals  and  objectives,  to  set 

priorities  on  these  objectives,  to  specify  how  and  when  they  will  be  carried 

■  /  - 

out,  to  determine  the  sub-system  management  plan  (grade  level  or  combination 

of  grade  lejeh)^and"1to  specify  how  each  objective  should  be  evaluated.  For 

— the^implementation  stage  KEDI  has  developed  a  wide  variety  of  forms  with 

v-        supporting  documents  describing  the  purpose  of  each  and  how  each  should  be  used. 

These  forms  include  those  for  the  principal,  the  team  leader  at  each  grade  level, 

and  the  individual  -teacher  of  the  school.  ' 

■  & 

/  . 
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The  evaluation  stage  depends  heavily  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  planning  stage 

i 

and  the  degree  of  cooperation-  attained  in  completing  the  necessary  forms  and 
reporting  events-as  they  happen  during  the  implementation  stage.  Materials 
describing  the  evaluation  process  are  available  for  the  schools  and,  in  addition, 
key  personnel  aire  provided  training  in  the  process  and  procedures  of  evaluating 
the  management  system* 

G.    Research  and  Development  Activities  of  the  E-M  Project 
In  order  to  prepare  for  and  carry  out  the  massive  plafnned  change  for  educa- 
tional reform,  KEDI  has  had  to  become  involved  in  a  wide  variety  of, research  and 
development  activities.    Beginning  with  the  early  planning  stages  for  the  preoara- 
tion-of  the  USAID  proposal  researchers  had  to  analyze  the  current  state  of  affairs 
and  propose  tentative  possible  solutions  to  the  existing  problems.    Once  KEpI  was 
established  as  an  educational  research  and  development  institute  these  activities 
became  primary.  -Since  1972,. KEDI  has  been  involved  in  a.  number  of  research  and 
development  activities,  some  relating  specifically  to  the  E-M  Project,  some 
relating  indirectly  but  closely  to  E-M,and  some  relating  generally  to  education 
but  not  to  the  E-M  Project.   The  research  and  development  activities  to  be  dis- 
cussed here  are  those  that  relate  closely  to  the  E-M  Project.    Other  research  and 
development  activities  of  KEDI  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Studies  of  Educational  Goals  and  the  Curriculum.    From  the  beginning,  KEDI 
has  had  to  develop  statements  of  the  education  goals  for  Korean  education  arid 
specifically  for  the  primary  and  middle  schools.    Researchers  oriented  in 
philosophy,  history,  psychology  and  sociology  of  education  have  been  engaged  to 
participate  in  this  activity.    One  particular  outcome  of  note  is„the  report 
Explorations  in  the  Goals  of  Korean  Education  (1972).    This  repoVtTs  a  summary 
of  the  outcomes  of  a  seminar  sponsored  by  KEDI  in  which  150  scholars  representing 
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,  various  aspects  of  Korean  life  participated*    KEDI  has  continued  ti^is  research, 
into  education  goals  for  Korea, and  several  additional  reports  have  resulted. 

Closely  related  to  studies  of  goals  have  been  a  variety  of  studies  identi- 
fying and  specifying  the  objectives  of  the  existing  school  curriculum.   As  one 
of  the  early  tasks  in  preparation  for  the  E-M  Project  KEDI  researchers,  with 
assistance  from  subject  matter  scholars  from  the  universities,  carefully  and 
systematically  specified  the  curriculum  objectives  for  each  of  the  subject 
areas  in  the  primary  and  middle  schools.    As  a  result  of  this  effort,  KEDI  was. 
able  to  verify  what  most  educators  had  been  stating:  that  the  existing  curricu- 
lum lacked  systematic  organization,  was  too  dependent  upon  lower  level  thought 
processes, and  was  not'  coordinated  across  subject  areas.    Although  KEDI  was 

^restricted  by  having  to  use  the  existing  textbooks,  KEDI  was  able  to  modify  tne 
use  of  these  textbopks  through  KEDI  produce^  student  workbooks  and  teacher 
guides. 

As  a  result  of  these  studies,  fourteen  reports  on  the  curriculum  specifica- 
tion were  completed  for  'subject  areas  in  the  elementary  and  middle  school.  Each 

r 

of  the  reports  includes  the  following: 

1.  Tables  of  content  structure,  behavior  classification,  and 
instructional  tasks. 

2.  Table  (of  curriculum  needs  for  each  subject  area. 

3.  -  Ta9^  analysis  and  teaching-learning  plan  for  each  uniMn 

eact^  subject. 

U  \ 

4.  List^jig  of  standard  teacher     guides  and  workbooks.  \ 

5.  Analysis  of  the  texts. 

i 

Studies  of  Current  Educational  Strategies.    In  preparing  for  the  development 
of  the  new  educational  program  for  the  primary  and  middle  schools,  the  staff  of 
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KEDI,  with  assistance  from  university  faculty  and  teacher  trainers,  analyzed 
tl2  current  instructional  strategies  as  well  as  the  material  being  used.  The 
outcome  of  these  studies  indicated  that  the  quality  of  instruction  was  generally 
lowjancj  this  was  attributed  to  the  lack  of  structure  in  the  curriculum,  the 
reflection  of  this  lack  of  structure  in  the  instructional  materials,  the  num- 
bers  of  minimally  qualified  teachers, and  the  inadeqyacy  of  the  in-service  pro- 
grams.   The  E-M  Project,  therefore,  was  structured  to  deal  with  these  short- 
comings as  much  as  possible.    KEDI  could  not  discard  and  replace  the  existing., 
textbooks.    It  could  not  reassign  teachers.    It  could  not  change  the  faculties 
the  school  schedule,  the  classroom  assignments* of  students  or,  in  the  early 
stages,  the  testing  practices  of  the  local  and  provincial  school  districts. 
Thus,  KEDI  was  expected  to  develop  a  program  to  drastically  modify  the  educa- 
tional system  but  to, do  so  with  many  significant  constraints  that  were  Identi- 
fied as  a  part  of  the  problem. 

The  research  and  development  activities,  therefore,  were  concentrated 
aroun.d  the  development  of  a  system  that  could  more- or  less  fit  within  the 
existing  structure  and  new  instructional  materials  that  could  offset  some  of 
the  weakness  identified  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  textbooks.    The  system 
and  the  KEDI  materials  were  systematically  tested  through  a  series  of  small 
scale  tryouts  and  then  comprehensive  tryoUts  beginning  in  June,  1973  and 
ending  in  February,  1979.    These  tryouts  havq^resulted  in  the  development  of 
instructional  materials,  evaluation  instruments v^teacher  training  material 

and  implementation  manuals  for  eventual  use  in  the  dissemination  of  the  E-M 

n     -  \ 
Project.  -\  • 

Instructional  Materials 

Student  Workbooks.    Student  Workbooks  have  b^en  developed  for  the  subject 
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areas  of  Korean  language,  social  studies,  mathematics, and  science  for  grades 
2  through  6.   These  books  contain  exercise  materials,  self-learning  exercises, 
and  reference  materials  with  approximately  one  page  of  exercises  for  each  hour 
of  instruction.    (This*  of  course,  varies  from  subject  to  subject  and  grade  to 
grade).    Each  book  follows  the  same  format,  adhering  to  the  KEDI  instruction 
plan  of  Planning,  Diagnosis,  Teaching-Learning,  Extended  Learning, and  Evaluatioi 

Teacher  Guides.    Teacher  Guides  have  been  4eveflqped  for  all  subject  areas 
of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  for  grades  2  through  6.    Each  Teacher  Guide 
includes  lesson  plans  for  the  entire  semester,  unit  lesson  plans.and  an  evalua- 
tion plan.   The  Teacher  Guides  are  keyed  to  the' Student  Workbooks  and  the  1973 
edition  of  the  elementary  school  textbooks.    The  second  grade  Teacher  Guides 
only  contain- a  copy  of  the  pages  from  the  Student  Workbook. 

Television  Programs,   Although  a  limited  number  of  the  television  programs 
have  actually  been  tested  in  the  system  and  few  are  in  use  at  this  time,  over 
1,500  have  been  developed.    These  programs  would  have  to  be  classified  as 
supplementary  jn  nature  since  the  E-M  educational  system  has  been  modified  over 
time  to  eliminate  the  instructional  dependency  on  these  programs.    These  tele- 
vision programs  are  approximately  15  minutes  in  length  and  are* in  color. 

Radio  Programs.    Approximately  4,400  radio  programs  have  been' developed 
for  instructional  use  in  ,the  E-M  Project.    These  programs,  averaging  about  15 
minutes  in  length,  are  supplementary  to  the  classroom  instructional  materials. 
Approximately  2,000  such  programs  are  broadcast  each  year. 

Evaluation  Instruments.    KEDI  has  developed  a  variety  of  evaluation  instru 
ments,  some  for  purposes  of  teacher  use  in  evaluating  pupil  progress  and  some 
for  system  formative  and  summative  evaluations.    Diagnostic,  formative,  and 
surcmative  tests  used  by  teachers  to  assess  pupil  progress  have  been  developed 
for  each  subject  area  where  appropriate  with  the  diagnostic  and  formative  tests 
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being  included  in  the  student  workbook  while  the  unit  summative  tests  are  pro- 
duced as  separate  test  instruments.   To  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  the  E-K 
program,  KEDI  has  developed:    (1)  a  Tes,t  of  Basic  Skills  that  measures  language, 
reading,  mathematics, and  study  skills,  (2)  an  achievement  test  to  measure  pupil 
achievement  at  the  end  of  each  grade  level,  C3)  attitude  tests  to  measure  pupil, 
teacher.and  parent  attitudes  toward  the  new  system,  (4)  a  test  of  study  habits 
to  evaluate  student  habits, and  (5)  survey  instruments,  questionnaires,  developed 
to  obtain  information  about  educational  expenditures,  school  environments i 
educational  opportunity  (number  of  applicants  for  next  higher  level  schools), and 
general  opinions  about  the  new  educational  system.    In  addition  to  the  instru- 
ments themselves,  KEDI  has  produced  a  number  of  publications  either  describing 
the  instr-nents  or  reporting  studies  in  which  they  were  used.  (See  Appendix)!  ' 

Teacher  Training  Materials.   Almost  all  of  the  materials  developed  by  KEDI 
for  teacher  training  purposes  were  developed  for  in-service  training  programs 
to  be  used  by  the  E-M  Project  staff  for  training  teachers  for  the  small  scale 
and  comprehensive  tryouts.   These  materials  include:    a  Teacher  Training  Text- 
book or  manual;  a  slide  presentation  specifying  the  purpose  of  KEDI  ^nd  the,, 
E-M  Project,  the  instructional  system,  the  school  management  system,1 the  .teaching 
learning  materials, and  the  sub-models  for  the  nine  subject  areas;  two  television 
programs  for  teacher  training  procedures;  a  newsletter,  Field  Research, 
distributed  to  all  teachers  to  aid  them  in  implementing  the  program;  an  opera- 
tional guide  for  each  comprehensive  tryoutv;  a  manual  for  the  school  management 
system;  and  a  data  collection      guide.    In\addition  to  these  training  materials 
specific  to  the  E'-M  Project,  KEDI  has  developed  a  series  of  six  books  setting 
forth  the  educational  goals  and  objectives  for  oach  of  the  six  grades  in  the 

t 
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elementary  school.   Also,  KEDI  is  now  in  the  process  of  developing  some  materials 
that  can  be  used  by  teacher  training  institutions  that  can  help  pre-service 
teachers  gain  some  understanding  of  the  KEDI  system. 

From  1972  to  the  present,  KEDI  has  been  .involved  in  the  development  and 
specification  of  the  school  management  system  for  the  elementary  and  middle 
-schools.   This  management  system,  which  has  been  described  in  several  KEDI  publi- 

'••         v.  ■ 

cations, addresses  school  management  at  three  levels:    the  school,  the  grade 
level, and  the  classroom  level.    The  key  to  the  KEDI  plan  is  that  it  specifies 

within  the  existing  organizational  structure  modifications  to  school  management 

*  •  ,  — ' 

that  will  facilitate  and  encourige  the  adoption1  of  the  educational  system  in  ' 
total  and  discourage  selective  'adoption  and  adaptations  of  pieces  of  the  pfograirjl. 
In  addition  to  the  many  research  and  development , efforts  that  have  had  to  / 


go  into  the  development  of  the*E-M  Pr^ect^  KEDI  has  been  involved  in  Jjther  , 
studies  that  relate  to  elementary  anTmi'ddle  school  education  but  were  not  speci- 
fic to  the  E-M1  Project.    These  activities  included  studies  of:    teacher  trair/inq 

needs  in  Korea,  population  education- needs,  alternative  methods  of  financing 

/ 

education,  skills  development  educational  needs,  equalization  of  education  in 

<.  i 
Korea, and  vocational  education.    These  studies  were  in  most  cases  studies 

conducted  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  policy  formulation  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
H.    Field  Trial  Implementations  and  Outcomes 
A  significant  aspect  of  the' developmental  plan  for  the  E-M  Project  is  the 
plan  by  KEDI  for  small  scale  tryouts  and  large  scale  demonstrations  of  the  new 
educational  system.    These  tryouts  were  designed  to  test  and  verify  the  effective- 
ness of  the  total  system  as  well  as  that  of  each  of  the  components  of  the  system. 
The  four  small  scale  tryouts  involved  either  a  single  grade  or,  at  the  most,  two 
grades,  for  a  limited  period  of  time.    The  emphasis  during  the  small  scale  tryouts 
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was  to  test  the  feasibility^  the  teacher  guides,  student  workbooks,  programmed 
materials,  ITV  and  IR,  Stmten^assessment  instruments,  and  to  a  limited  degree 

'  the  management  system  and  the  evaluation  design.   The  four  large  scale  or  compre- 
hensive demonstrations  were  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in 
a  larger  number  of  schools  (originally  estimated  to  Include  45  but  finally  re- 
duced to  16  schools  representative  of  the  schools  throughout  the  nation).  This 

-sampling  of  schools  would  be  drawn, from  schools  representing  large  cities,  smaller 
cities,  and  rural  communities.    In  addition  to  continuing  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  the  instructional  system  and  the  supporting  materials,  .the  comprehensive 
demonstrations  would  serve  as  a  test  for  the  teacher  training  procedures  and  ' 
the  total  management  system.   Data  from  these  demonstrations  would  be  utilized 
as  part  of  the  data  needed  for  the  "payoff  evaluation  plan"  for  the  E-M  Project. 

fryouts 

First  Small  Scale  Tryout.  The  first  small  scale  tryout  occurred  between 
May  14,  1973  and  July  5,  1973.  A  total  of  745  students  were  involved -from 
grades  3  and  5  in  two  elementary  schools  in  Seoul.  The  subject  matter  tested 
was  arithmetic  (division  and  plane  and  space  figures  in  geometry)  and  science 
(life  cycle  of  plants,  light  arid  color).  The  instructional  materials  used  in 
this  tryout  included  workbooks,  programed  materials,  assessment  instruments 
for  each  unit,  teacher  guides,  and  ITV  programs. 

The  specific  objectives  for  this  tryout  were: 

9 

1.  To  verify  the  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  various 
instructional  materials  which  KEDI  is  now  developing. 

2.  To  verify  the  feasibility  of  a  new  instructional  procedure 
which  KEDI  has  developed  by  applying  it  to  mathematics  and 
science  instruction  at  third  and  fifth  grade  levels. 
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3.   T.o  obtain  information  for  the  improvement  of  instructional 

materials  and  the  materials  development  procedure. 
Some  of  the  findings  of  this  tryout  indicated:  *\ 
1,    That  the  general  model  of  Planning,  Diagnosis,  Teaching- 
Learning,  Extended  Learning.and  Evaluation  seemed  appropriate 
for  the  two  subject  areas  of -mathematics  and  science. 


2.  That  approximately  90%  of  the  students  in  each  grade  in  each 

-        "  \  .  ' '        .  \ 

subject  area  obtained  mastery  of  the  units.  \ 

3.  That, although  revisions  in  materials  were  needed!  the  materials 
were  feasible  as  packaged  for  this  tryout.  \ 

4.  That  the  teacher   guide  provided  good  guidelines  for  the 
.planning  of  instruction  for  the  units  under  studyj 

Second  Small  Scale  Tryout.    For  the  second  small  scale  tryout,  1 ,482  students 
from  three  elementary  schools,  two  in.  Seoul  and  one  in  Inchon,  were  selected. 
Twelve  second  grade  classes  from  these  three  schools  were  randomly  selected  for 
the  experimental  group  and  eight  classes  in  these  schools  served  as  the  control 
group."    there  were  906  students  in  the  experimental  group  and  576  students  in  the 
control  group.    This  tryout,  which  occurred  during  November,  1973,  included  moral 
education,  Korean  language  and  arithmetic.   This  tryout  differed  in  several  ways 
from  the  first  tryout:  for  the  first  time  a  control  group  would  be  used,  two 
different  subject  areas  were  selected  as  well  as  one  remaining. the  same,  and  the 
units  would  correspond  in  time  and  content  to  those  being  studied  by  most  Korean 
children  in  the  second  grade  in  November  of  this  year. 

The  objectives  for  this  tryout  were: 

1.    To  verify  the  appropriateness  of  the  KEDI  general  instructional 
model  for  instruction  at  the  primary  level.  \ 


FRir 
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2;   To  study  the  effectiveness  of  the  KEDI  instructional  system 

compared  to  the  current  instructional  system. 
3.   To  obtain  information  for  the  improvement  of  instructional 

materials  and  material  development. procedures. 
The  findings  indicated  that: 

1.  There  was"  a  significant  difference  (at  the  .01  level)  between 
the  KEDI  group,  and'  the  control  group  in  all  three  subject  areas. 

2.  The  average  achievement  score  at  the  end  of  the  tryout  was  85% 
mastery  or  better  for  all  three  subject  areas. 

V  » 
*  1  v 

.3.   Although  many  teachers  found  the  teacher  guides  very  helpful  in 
•    outlining  objectives,  the  guides  were-too  detailed  for  teacher"  - 

classroom  use  and  should  be  revised. 
In  summary,  as  a  result  of  this  small  tryout  the  E-M  Project  system  seemed 
to  be  appropriate;  however,  all.  materials  and  guides  should  undergo  revision. 

.     Third  Small  Scale  Tryout.   The  third  small  scale  tryout  was  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  the  first  two,  extending  over  an  eight-week  period  from 
October  through.  November  30,  1974.    As  in  the  second  tryout,  two  groups  of 
students  were  selected,  a  control  and  an  experimental  group.    Tfie  sample  was 
third  graders,  in  four  elementary  schools:    851  experimental  and  690  control. 
This  tryout  included  content  from  eight  of  the  subject  areas  found  in  th*e  third 
grade;  moral  education,  Korean  language,  arithmetic,  social  studies,  science, 
physical  education,  music,and  fine  arts. 
The  objectives  of  this  tryout  were: 

1.   To  validate  the  feasibility  and  the  effects  of  the  new 

.instructional  system,  when  applied  to  the  classroom  instruc- 
tion, covering  all  subject  matters  of  one  grade. 
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2.  To  validate  the  effects.,  of  /he  rfew  management  system  in  the 
schools,  when  part  of  the  variables  are  put  into  practice. 

3.  To  obtain  relevant  information  and  data  for' the  modification  „ 
of  the  new  educational  system. 

In  addition  to  the  longer  tryout  period,  this  field  trial  differed  from  the 
other* two  in ^several  other  ways:   A1J[  subject  matters  of  one  grade  were  put  into 
the  tryout.    This  is  different  from  the  previous  tryouts  which  dealt  with  only 
two  or  three  subjects  ih  the  grade  level.    The  sub-models  prepared  along  the  lines 
of  special  needs  of  each  subject  matter  were  systematically  put  into  the  third 
small  scale  tryout.    A  larger  number  of.  instructional  materials  and  broadcasting 
media  were  ..utilized,  including  radio  for  the  first  time  in  any  small  scale  tryout. 
The  timetable  for  the  grade  .was  unified  when  /it  came  to'JTV  or  IR  programs  in 
order  to  analyze  its  impacts  on  the  school  schedule  at  large.    The  instructions, 
utilizing  broadcast  media  were  directed  by  teaching  aides  instead  of  the  teachers. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  possibly  using  aides  instead 
of  teachers  in  the  new  educational  system. 

The  findings  of  this  tryout  were; 

1.  That  there  was  a  significant  difference  between  the  experimental 
(KEDI)  group  and  the  control  group  in, all  content  areas. 

2.  That  the  role  of  the  aides  as  defined  for  the  tryout  should  be 
re-defined  or  more  clearly  defined  to  students,  parents, 
teachers, and  other  educators  before  utilizing  the  aides  in 
future  tryouts. 

3.  That  the  teacher  guides  were  helpful  but  still  too  detailed 
in  many • instances. 
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4.  That  the  diagnostic  and  summative  tests. be .carefully  analyzed 
and,  in  some  cases,  lengthened  before  the  next  tryout  or 
demonstration. 

5.  That  the  workbooks  were  generally  helpful  but  the  programmed 
sections  needed  to  be  revised  extensively. 

6.  That  tTTe  general  management  system  should  be  reconsidered  in 
light  of  the  reluctance  to  continue  the  use  of  aides. 

'  Fourth  Small  Scale  Trvout.    The  fourth  small  scale  tryout  was  for  an  eight 
week  period  beginning  May  5,  1975  and  ending  July  10",  1975.   Fourteen  classes- 
with  T,050  fifth  grade  students  in  two  schools  were  involved  for  all  subject 
areas.  Th.»  objectives  of  this  tryout  were: 

1.  To  verify  the  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  the  sub-instructional 
system  model  of  each  subject  area. 

2.  To  verify  the  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  the  school  management 
system.  .  • 

3.  To  verify  the  possibility  of  integrating  the  "instructional  system 
and  the  school  management  system. 

This  tryout  was  similar  to  the. third  small  scale  tryout  with  the  major 
difference  being  that  of  the  grade  level  involved.    One  other  difference  of  note 
in  this  tryout  was  the  elimination  of  the  teacher  aides.   As  a  'result  of  the 
findings  in  the  third  small  scale  tryout  KEDI  decided  to  modify  the  school  manage- 
ment plan  to  eliminate  the  aides  and  put  more  stress  on  the  "special  teacher"  / 
concept.   This  plan  encouraged  each  team  of  teachers  to  identify  one  teacher  to 
specialize  in  physical  education,  one  in  practical  arts, and/one  in  music,  th'us 
reducing  the  number  of  subjects  each  teacher  had  to  prepare  each  day.  ^ 

The  findings  of  this  tryout  were  as  follows:  . 
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T*.   Determined  that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  experimental 
(KEDI)  group  and  thecontrol  group  in  all  subject  areas;  however, 
this  difference  was  significant  in  only  a  few  instances, 

2.  Verified  the  feasibility' of  the  sub-instructional  system  model  of 
♦•each  subject  area  recognizing  that  revisions  were  necessary  in  all 

the  materials. 

3.  Verified  the  feasibility* and"  general  effectiveness  of  the  school 
management  system  if  continued  modifications  were  made* 

4.  Decided  that  teacher  training  is  essential  in  order  for  teachers 
to  implement  the  new  system  and  the  .length  of  time  provided  in 
the  fourth  small  scale  tryout  was  too  short.    (5  days  -  approxi- 

*  mately  2%  hours  per  day). 

5.  Decided  to  adopt  the  new  educational  system  for  further  tryout  in 
the  large  scale  demonstrations. 

Comprehensive  Demonstrations,   As   a   result   of  the  findings  from 
the  four  small  scale  tryouts  and  the ^continued  review  and  reactions  to  the  KEDI 
plan  for  the  E-M  Schools  by  many  professional  educators ^leadership  of  KEDI 
recommended  and  received  approval  to  initiate  the  comprehensive  demonstrations. 
Four  such  demonstrations  had  been  planned  for  the  elementary  school  and  at  this 
writing  the  staff  is  currently  involvid  in  the  last  of  these  demonstrations. 
The  general  purposes  of  each  of  these  demonstrations  was  the  same:    to  test  the 
feasibility  of  the  new  educational  system  and  the  evaluation  plan  and  to  determin 
the  likelihood. of  this  new  system  reaching  the  goals  of  the  project  as  set  forth 
as  "payoff  goals11.    Each  of  the  demonstrations  did  differ,  however,  since 
additional  grade  levels  were  added  with  each  sucessive  demonstration,  new  coopera 
ting  schools  were  added,  new  teachers  entered  the  program, and  revised  materials 
and*  procedures  werejbeing  tested. 
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Basic  Data  for  the  Four  Large  Scale  Demonstrations 


Tine  Grades  Subject: 


First- 


Sept  75- 

to 
Feb  76 


3  and  5 


All 


Mo.  of 

No.  of  Demonstration        No.  of  Cooperating       No.  of  No.  of  Control 

Schools    Scl&ols  Students       Classes  Schools 


14 


127 


•52,217 


886 


'ccond 


Vtiird 


March  76 
to 

Fcb>J7 


Mar  77 

to 
Feb  78 


3,  4  and  5  All 


**  4,  5 
and  6 


All 


16 


16 


145 


164 


96,231 


1,611 


172,368  3,068 


i 

CO 


: ourth 


Mar  78 

to 
Feb  79 


2  through  6  All 


18 


228 


240,981 


> 


4,172  6 
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The  original  plan  suggested  for  the  large  scale  demonstrations  had  propocea 
30  elementary  schools  and  15  middle  schools  to  serve  as  "Demonstration  Schools'1" 
for  the  tryout.    However,  as  KEDI  moved  toward  the  implementation  of  this  plan 
alternative  demonstration  procedures  began  to  emerge  and  were  considered.  Just 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  First  Comprehensive  Demonstration,  KEDI  established 
a  modified  plan  for  field  testing  which  included:    Demonstration  Schools, 
Cooperating  Schools, and  Control  Schools. 

Demonstration  Schools.    One  demonstration  school  was  to  be  identified  in 
each  province  and  at  least  one  in  Seoul  and  Pu;>an.    The  demonstration  schools 
were  to  serve  as  the  prototype  schools  where  all  components  of  the  system  would 
be  implemented,  teachers  and  administrators  trained  to  operate  the  system,  and 
the  evaluation  results  carefully  analyzed  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  System. 

Cooperating  Schools,    Cooperating  schools  were  those  schools  located  through- 
out the  nation  that  had-heard  about  the  new  educational  system  and  were  inter- 
esting in  becoming  involved  in  testing  the  system.    In  order  to  be  considered  as 
a  cooperating  school,  the  elementary  school  had  to  have  the  support  of  the  school 
district,  and  district  administrators  had  to  agree  to  participate  in  the  teacher 
training  program  and  to  provide  certain  data  to  KEDI  upon  request.    These  schools 
received  limited  assistance  from  KEDI  but  did  provide  KEDI  with  valuable  insight 
into  problems  that  will  arise  when  the  system  is  ready  for  national  diffusion. 

Control  Schools.    Control  schools  were  those  schools  identified  throughout 
the  nation  that  would  continue  to  operate  the  existing  educational  program 
and  would  participate  in  the  evaluation  program  only.    These  schools  were 
selected  as  a  representative  sample  of  large  city,  small  city,  and  rural  schools. 

The  First  .Comprehensive  Demonstration  was  carried  out  from  September, 
1975  through  February,  1976  and  the  tryout  group  was  third  and  fifth 
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.graders!    For  this  demonstration  14  demonstration  schools  and  127  cooperating 
schools! were  involved  which  provided  a  tryoijt  of  the  system  in. "386  classrooms 
w1th£lj2l7  students.    Of  the  141  combined  demonstration, and  cooperating 
schools |  41  were  arban  and  100  were  rural.    The  14  demonstration  schools  in- 
eluded  schools  from  Seoul  City  and  four  of  the  nine  provinces.    For  this  first 
demonstration  KEDI  provided  the  demonstration  schools  with/all  materials  and 
equipment  needed  to  participate  while  the  local  school  boards  purchased  from 

KEDI  these  items  for  the  cooperating  "schools. 

i  /•  'N  f 

The  Second  Comprehensive  flomonstration  was  for  a  full  school  year,  March, 

1975  through  February,  1977.  mils  demonstration  included  all  subject  areas  for 

the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades  and  involved  96,231  students  in  1,611  classes 

in  161  schools.    The  number  , of  demonstration  schools, was  increased  from  14  to  16 

and  the  distribution  of  the^e  schools  throughout  the  nation  was  modified  from  the 

first  demonstration  to  incfude  three  demonstration  schools  from  Seoul  City,  one  ' 

from  Ru<:an  City  and  at  least  one  school  from  each  of  the  nine  provinces,  this 

modification  meant  that  ni|ie  of  the  original  14  demonstration  schools  continued 

and  7  new  demonstration  schools  were  added.    The  number  of  cooperating  schools 

increased  from  127  to  145  land  of  the  145,  92  participated  as  cooperating  schools 

in  the  Fjirst  Demonstration!   Forty-eight  of  the  schools  in  this  demonstration 

were  urbbn  and  113  were  rural.    The  method  of  support  for  the  demonstration 

schools  was  the  same  for  thia  trial  as  for  the  .first  trial;  however,  the  funding 


support  for  cooperating  school?  changed.    Beginning  with  the  Second  Large  Scale 
Demonstration  the  Ministry  of  Education  added  ,'to  the  budget  of  KEDI  funds  to 
cover  the  printing  and  distribution  of  KEDI  developed  teacher  guides  and  student 
workbooks  for  all  recognized  demonstration  an,d  cooperating  schools.    This  change 
did  tend  tl  equalize  the  distribution  of  materials  to  all  schools, but  more 
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importantly  it  simplified  the  accounting  and  collection  of  payment  procedures. 
<The  option  of  schools  other  than  the  recognized  demonstration  and  cooperating 
sdkols  participating  still  remained, and  these  schools  could  still,  obtain  the 
necessary  materials  and  equipmenwfrom  their  own  budget.    In  the  Second  Large 
Scale  Demonstration  three  schools  participated  in  this  manner. 

The  Third  Comprehensive  Demonstration  began  in  March,  1977  and  ran  thrown 
February,  1978.    During  this  trial  172,368  students  in  grades  3  through  6,  in 
180  schools  representing  3,068  classrooms  were  invblved.    The  same  16  demonstra- 
tion schools  that  participated  in  the  Second  Demonstration  continued  in  the 
Third  and  24  cooperating  schools  were  added  and  five  were  dropped.    This  would 
indicate  that  the  stability  of  the  program  was  better  from  the  Second  to  Third 
Demonstration  than  from  the  First  to  the  Second.    Again,  in  this  demonstration 
the  balance  between  urban  and  rural  of  55  to  125  was  maintained.    During  this 
demonstration  KEDI  provided  materials  to  168  of  these  participating  schools 
while  12  of  the  cooperating  schools  were  funded  for  the  KEDI  materials  either 
by  the  local  board  of  education  (6)  or  through  the  local  school  funds  (6). 

The  Fourth  Comprehensive  Demonstration  vfhich  is  to  be  completed  by  the  enc 
of  February,  197?  began  in  March,  1978.    For  the  first  semester,  at  least,  all 
subject  areas  in  grades  two  through  six  were  included.    Two  additional  demonstra- 
tion schools  were  added  to  the  16  existing  ones,  one  in  Jeon  Ra  Nam  Do  and  one  in 
Jeon  Ra  Bug  Do.    Both  of  these  schools  had  been  cooperating  schools  during  the 
previous  two  demonstrations.   The  number  of  cooperating  schools  was  also  increased 
to  228  with  150  of  these  schools  having  participated  in  the  Third  Demonstration. 
The  financial  arrangements  for  assisting  the  schools  that  were  involved  in  the 
project  changed  slightly  for  this  demonstration.    KEDI  still  provided  the  learn- 
ing materials  and  teacher    guides  to  all  of  the  demonstration  schools  and  to  156 
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of  the  cooperating  schools,  with  the  other  cooperating  schools  purchasing  these 
materials  themselves  or  having  them  purchased  for  the  school  by  the  local  board. 
However,  all  18  Demonstration  Schools  (one  in  each  province  plus  one  each  in 
Seoul  and  fusan  City)  were  recognized  and  given  financial  support  by  the 
Ministry\of  Education  as  KEDI  Research  Schools. 

For  each  of  the  large  scale  demonstrations  the  implementation  plan  was 
similar,  being  adjusted  as  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  increasing  number  of 
schools,  classrooms,  students  and  gardes  involved.    The  first  step  in  implemen-' 
ting  each  demonstration  was  teacher  training.5.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
demonstration  the  time  and  format  for  this  activity  was  rather  consistent.  For 
teacher  training  prior,  to  beginning  the  first  demonstration  teachers  were 
assembled  at  four  different  locations  throughout  Korea  and  participated  in  five 
days  of  in-service  training.    This  turned  out  to  be  more  than  what  was  needed 
so  for  the  remaining  three  large. scale  demonstrations,  teachers  were  assembled 
at  one  school  in  each  province  and  in  Seoul  and  Pusan  for  two  days  of  training. 
During  these  two  days  of    intensive  training    teachers  were  introduced  to  the 
E-M  Project,  the  new  instructional  system,  the  school  management  system,  the 
new  materials, and  how  the  system  should  operate.    This  two  day  session  was  to 
be  followed  by  additional  training  each  week  conducted  by  research  teachers  and 
master  teachers  within  the  school  and  by  at  least  two  additional  days  of  train- 
ing conducted  by  the  KEDI  staff  at  the  demonstration  schools.    To  provide  the 
teacher  training,  five  teaching  teams  of  four  E-M  Project  researchers  each 
would 'visit  the  provinces  on  a  scheduled  basis. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  implementation  plan  was  that  relating  to  the  use  of 
the  learning  materials.    Each  school  was  provided  sufficient  numbers  of  teacher 


guides,  student  workbooks,  and  other  materials  so  that  each  student  and  teacher 
had  those  materials  which  were  essential  to  implementing  the  program  as  designed, 
KEDI  staff,  through  visitations  to  the  schools  and  by  phone  or  letter,  tried  to 
insure  that  this  need  was  met. 

Another  aspect  of  the  implementation  plan  was  the  support  solicited  by 
KEDI  of  the  principals  and  other  key  staff  members  from  each  school.  Special 
seminars,  meetings, 'visits,  and  other  means  were  employed  to  assist  the  leader- 
ship in  each  school  in  understanding  what  was  desired  and  why.    To  assist  in 
this  activity  the  E-M  Project  staff  of  KEDI  developed  a  newsletter  which  was 
mailed  to  all  participating  schools  providing  suggestions  on  how  to  implement 
'specific  components  of  the  program.    The  problems  to  be  addressed  and,  in  many 
cases,  possible  solutions  were  provided  by  teachers  and  administrators  in  the 
field. 

A  fourth  aspect  of  the  implementing  plan  for  the  E-M  Project  was  the  plan 
specifying  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  E-M  Project  staff.    Table  2 
is  a  distribution  of  the  KEDI  personnel  assigned  to  the  E-M  Project  from  1972 
through  1978.    These  numbers  represent  KEDI  personnel  who  were  assigned  speci- 
fically to  the  operation  of  thja  E-M  Project  and  does  not  include  other  KEDI 
staff  who  serviced  the  E-M  Project,  such  as,  the  President,  Vice  President, 
and  administrative  support  service  personnel. 
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Table  2 

Number  of  Researchers  Involved  in  E-M  Project 
in  the  Years  1972-1978 


Classif. 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

..  Senior 
Researcher 

3 

2 

3 

3 

,  a 

11 

Researcher 

15 

18' 

23 

29 

30 

20 

19 

Associate 
Researcher 

23 

17 

9 

9 

9 

.Intern  1 

6 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Total 

24  . 

26 

53 

52 

49 

41 

38 

Personnel  assig.ied  to  the  E-M  Project  could  also  be  classified  as  to  major 
functions  these  individuals  performed.    In  1972  and  1973  all  of  the  E-M  staff 
(24  for  '72  and  26  for  '73)  .were  assigned  to  the  Systems  Development  Bureau 
participating  in  general  design  and  development.    In  1974,  46  individuals  were 
assigned  to  the  Systems  Development  Bureau  and  7  to  Research  Planning.    The  46 
assigned  to  the  fystems  Development  Bureau  wera  involved  in  materials  develop- 
ment for  each  of  the  nine  subject  areas,  general  systems  development,  planning 
for  systems  evaluation,  and  planning  for  school  management.   Table  3  is  a  break- 
down of  the  major  classification  and  tasks  of  the  E-M  Project  staff  from  1975-1973. 

As  indicated  by  the  functions  and  tasks  listed  in  Table  3,  the  E-M  Project 
staff  were  involved  in  the  following  tasks  during  each  of  the  demonstrations: 
research  related  to  the  new  educational  system,  developing  and  revising  the 
teaching-earning  materials,  teacher  training,  diffusion  and  operation  of  the 
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Table  3 

Number  of  KEDI  Staff  Assigned  to  the  E-M  Project  by  Year 
and  by  Major  Classification  and  Tasks  for  1975-1978 


f*  7  a      4  ti  r*a  t*  ion  *ZV3Sfc^ 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

Research  and  Coordination 

Research  Plannino  and 

•  4>  »  — ■  W  W        mm  W  4  4      •    mmmj  tU  4  4  4  ^  4  4  *j       1*4  4  *^ 

Coordina  tion 

1 

1 

2 

2 

cfiiGt' f*m  /V?raon<7f!  rati i nn 

2 

2 

Tn^t"  r* tint'  i onfl  ?    zrnri  Mt) na <7^mpnf" 

9 

2 

2 

2 

CL7«?f*£»J77  Prral  U£tlion 

5 

5 

5 

4  ! 

Ma£&FTals  PTod.nct.ion 

.3 

2. 

3 

Diffusion  of  Innovation 

3 

2 

3 

4 

Teacher*  Education 

mm>  WUV  4  4^*  -*»      4n4  V4  W  VU  W  ^  ^^4  * 

i 

4 

3 

2 

Curriculum  and  Materials  Development 

Planning  and  Coordinating 

6 

Moral  Education 

3 

3 

3 

Korean  Language 

6 

5 

3 

3 

Mathematics 

4 

4 

3 

3. 

Social  Studies 

4 

4 

4 

5 

i  Science 

3 

5" 

5 

3 

\  Music 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Fine  Arts 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Physical  Education 

1 

2 

1 

1 

industrial  Arts  1 

%  1 

1 

1 

i 

Foreign  Language  \ 

\  , 

2 

\total 

52 

49 

41 

38 

demonstration  and  cooperating  schools,  continued  study  of  each  subject  area, 
and  systems  evaluation.    For  each  of  the  tasks  there  were  many  specific  activi- 
ties, some  overlapping  activities  related  to  other  tasks,  and  many  requiring 
the  interaction  and  cooperation  with  other  persons  in  and  out  of  KEDI. 
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The  specific  responsibilities  of  the  E-M  Project  staff  for  research  related 
to  the  new  education  system  included  continuing  study  of  the  integration  of  the 
learning  and  management -system  for  the  elementary  school,  further  research  into 
each  of  the  sub-systems,  and  research  into  learning  and  management  systems  that 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  middle  schools  component  of  the  project.  Research 
of  this  nature  included  a  review  of  the  literature  on  systems  theories,  analysis 
of  previous  tryout  results,  studies  of  the  relationships  between  the  various 
sub-systems,  how  the  findings  related  to  the  original  premises,  and  the  compari- 
son of  the  systems  goals  with  the  actual  obtained  outcomes. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  and  demanding  activities  of  the  E-M  Project  staff 
was  the  development  and  continuous  revision  of  the  teaching-learning  materials. 
Table  4  is  presented  here  to  give  some  indication  as  to  what  this  task  included. 

Table  4 

Types  and  Quantities  of  Teaching-Learning  Materials  Developed 
for  the  Four  Large  Scale  Demonstrations 


Materials  Demonstration 

2n± 

4*h* 

4 

Projected 

Tea cher    Cui des 

19 

.  52 

■70 

39 

(36) 

Student  Workbooks 

a 

24 

32 

20 

(40) 

Evaluation  Materials 

161 

492 

661 

393 

(786) 

IV  Programs** 

98 

159 

Radio  Programs 

29 

99 

Note:    Does  not  include  materials/programs  developed  for  other  purpuses 
*  First  semester  only 

**  It  should  be  noted  that  even  though  the  television  broadcasting  never  was  imple- 
-  mented  to  a  degree  that  could  test  its  viability  the  E-M  Project  staff,  in  coopera- 
tion with  television  production  staff,  w*re  still  involved  in  the  production  of 
television  programs. 
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In  addition  to  the  development  of  teaching-learning  materials  that  would 
be .new  to  particular  large  scale  demonstrations,  the  E-M  Project  staff  also 
had  to  make  revisions  on  the  materials  that  had  been  used  in  the  previous 
demonstrations.    Although  most,  of  these  revisions .were       of  an  editorial 
type,  this  task  still  required  many  man  hours  per  year  during  the  tryout  and 

* 

demonstration  years.   Also,  during  this  same  time  period  some  members  of  the 
E-M  Project  staff  were  involved  in  the  design  and  development  of  a  prototype 
student  textbook  which  would  serve  as  a  model  for  the  next  revision  of  the 
textbooks' to  Be  used  in  the  elementary'  schools  of  Korea. 

Another  task  of  materials  development  was  the  development  and  revision  of 
the  teacher  training  materials.   The  textbooks  for  teacher  training  were  deve- 
loped for  the  first  large  scale  demonstration  and  went  through  considerable 
revision  for  each  of  the  next  three  tryouts.   Guides  relating  to  the  demon- 
strations  and  to  school  management  were  developed  and  revised  for 

each  of  the  tryouts,   in  addition  to  the  development  and  revision  of  .these 
materials-,  this  staff  was  responsible  for  developing  and  coordinating  the 
implementation  of  the  teacher  training  schedule  both  for  the  intensive  training 

days  and  the  field  training  periods, 

i 

The  tasks  of  managing  the  diffusion  and  operation  of  the  demonstration  and 
cooperating  schools  was  oWshared  by  nearly  all  members  of  the  E-M  Project 
staff.    Developing  criteria  for  selection,  making  periodic  visits  to  all  of  the 
schools,  providing  control  over  the  demonstration  schools  and  guidance  to  the 
cooperating  schools,  collecting  field  data,  providing  seminars,  and  encouraging 
and  assisting  the  schools  in  developing  and  conducting  their  own  research  pro- 
jects related  to  learning  and  the  E-M  Project  „were  but  some  of  the  activities. 
All  of  these  activities  were  essential  in  preparing  the  E-M  Project  staff,  the 
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entire  staff  of  KEDI,  and  the  provincial  and  local  boards  and  administrators  for 
the  possible  national  adoption  of  the  KEDI  instructional  program. 

During  each  year  of  the  large  scale,  demonstrations  each  subject  area  research 
team  was  expected  to  conduct  relevant  and  related  research  in  either  some  aspect 
of  the  curriculum  or  in  teaching  methods  unique  or  important  to  the  subject  area. 
These  studies,  usually  led  by  a  senior  researcher,  were  important  as  a  possible 
data  base  for  major  revisions  to  the  instructional  system  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  final  set  of  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  E-M  Project  staff  as 
well  as  the  last  step  in  the  implementation  plan  for  each  large  scale  demonstra- 
tion was  system  evaluation1.    The  system  evaluation  for  the  E-M  Project  has  two 
components  -  the  evaluation  of  the  "intrinsic  goals"  and  summative  or  "payoff" 
goals  evaluation.   The  purpose  of  the  intrinsic  evaluation  is  primarily  for 
project  improvement.    Data  collected  for  this  purpose  should  provide  ^sights 
as  to  what  materials  needed  to  be  revised,  what  sub-systems  needed  to  be 
strengthened,  what  aspects  of  the  project  were  not  being  implemented  adequately 
or  successfully,  and  what  components  of  either  instruction  or  management  were 
deviating  from  the  original  design.    Specific  goals  that  were  of  concern  in 
the  intrinsic  evaluation  were: 

1.  Studerts  will  have  many  learning  experiences  which  emphasize 
the  higher  level  thought  processes  such  as:  problem  solving, 
critical  thinking  and  creativity. 

2.  Students  will  have  many  learning  experiences  which  evoke 
learning  and  internalization  of  judgment  of  value,  attitude, 
know! edge, and  productive  function  directly  connected  with 

i  i 

national  development. 
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3,  Student  learning  rates    will  be  checked  periodically  and  the 
results  will  re-input  in  the  process  of  teaching-learning 
-process, 

4,  Students  will  have  much  more  spontaneous  leaj^ng-oppi^^ 

5,  Students  will  have,  more  appj^pri^t^experiences  through  use  of 
various  learnin^materials  and  media  in  the  achievement  of  given 
learning  goals, 

6,  Students  vrilt  have  more  appropriate  experiences  according  to 
individual  differences  of  learning  speed  through  opportunity, 
of  complementary  learning,  advanced  learning,  and  flexible 
classroom  management. 

Payoff  evaluation  or  summative  evaluation  is  that  which  relates  to  the  "pay- 
off goals"  or  the  effectiveness  and  reliability  of  the  new  educational  system. 
The  information  provided  by  this  type  of  evaluation  was  to  serve  as  an  aid  to 
decision  makers  responsible  for  determining  the  future  course  of  the  E-M  Project, 
The  major  goals  to  which  the  payoff  evaluation  was  related  were: 

1,  Students  wiTl  have~higher  or  better  achievement 

2,  Greater  cost  effectiveness  wi  1-1-  be  obtained 

3,  Regional  gaps  in  the  quality  of  education  will  be  decreased 
and  this  will  be  reflected  in  a  decrease  in  the  difference  of 
achievement  between  regions, 

4,  Educational  opportunities  will  be  provided  to  more  children 
and  adolescents. 

5,  The  sense  of  credibility  of  the  general  public  about  school 
education  will  be  improved. 


ERIC 
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The  evaluation  plan  for  the  E-M  Project  was  developed  to  answer  a  multitude 
of  questions  that_had_to-be  ra-ised  for- assessing  both  the  intrinsic  and  the  pay- 
off goals.    To  assist  in  gathering  data  to  address  the  many  questions  a  variety 
of  assessment  instruments  were  developed  over  the  six  year  tryout  period.  These 
instruments  have  been  discussed  previously. 

I.    Selected  Decisions  Made  by  and  for  KEDI 
8efore  moving  into  a  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  four  large  scale 
demonstrations,  it  seems  essential  to  discuss  some  of  the  major  program-related 
-decisions  made  by  and  for  KEDI  between  1972  and  1978  and  how  these  decisions 
affected  the  E-M  Project,  "it  is  obvious  from  the  scope  and  size  of  the  E-M 
Project  that  this  is  a  major  innovative  project, and  thus  many  major  decisions 
were  made  every  year.    It  is  not  the  intent  here  to  discuss  every  major  decision, 
both  good  and  not  so  good,  that  KEDI  has  made  but  rather  to  Limit  this  discussion 
\to  some  of  those  decisions  that  would  appear  to  influence  the  summative  or  "pay- 
off" goals  of  the  project.    It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  KEDI  is V quasi- 
governmental  institution  and  as  such  reports  and  is  responsible  to  the  govern- 
ment for  many  of  its  actions.    Yet,  KEDI  does  not  receive  the  protection  that  a 
tnie  governmental  agency  does.    KEDI  as  a  quasi-governmental  institution  is 
somewhat  similar  to  a  private  institution  and  therefore  must  also  report  to  and 
be  responsible  to  its  clients,  in  this  case,  the  schools  and  the  parents.  This 
unique  character  of  KEDI  has  been  a  factor  in  many  of  the  decisions  made  for  and 
by  KEDI. 

One  of  the  early  decisions  that  has  definitely  affected  the  entire  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  the  Project  was  the  decision  to  state  explicitly  as 
a  goal  of  the  project  that  the  new  innovative  program  will  be  more  cost  effective 
than  the  existing  program.    The  statement  as  a  goal  under  many  circumstances  ma'y 
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have  been  rather  trouble-free,  but  for  the  E-M  Project  it  has  not  been.    One  of 
.  the  predictions  of  the  Florida  State  report  was,  "It  is  predicted  that  this  pro- 
gram once  developed  and  installed  in, the  nation's  schools  wilf  not  only  be  cost 
effective,  it  will  in  fact  cost  less  per  student  to  operate  than  is  presently 
the  case".    Since  the  E-M  Project  was  based  on  the  findings  of  this  report  and 
since  many  educators  and  government  officials  knew  of  this"  prediction  in  the 
report,  the'  goal  statement  by  KEDI  has  been  interpreted  as  "cost  less"  anlTno7 
as  only  "cost  efficient".    For  this  reason  KEDI  has  had  to  spend  many  hours"/ 
trying. to  clarify  this  goal  and  has  had  to  impose  many  limitations  on  its  develop- 
ment staff  in  order  to  hold  the  cost  of  the  product  to  a  bare,  minimum.    As  an 
example,  the  cost  of  the  student  workbooks  was  set  at  approximately  400  won 
($.83)  in  1975,  a  figure  which  hasdefinitely  limited  the  amount  and  types  of 
exercises  possible, thus  affecting  the  instructional  outcomes. 

One  of  the, most  important  decisions  made  for  KEDI  was  the  selection  of  the 
system  for  transmitting  instructional  television.    This  decision  undoubtedly  has 
had. a  major  impact  on  the  project  since  it  has  resulted  in  time  and  effort  of 
staff  in  developing  a  system  that  is  dependent  upon  television  and  facing  the 
necessity  to  substitute  teacher  directed  lessons,  modifying  the  instructional 
mode  and,  probably  most  important,  having  a  system  ready  for  diffusion  without 
a  significant  component  television  available.*  The  lack  of  television  has  not 

r 

only  affected  the  instructional  system  W  has  also  affected  the  credibility  of 
KEDI  with  its  clients  to  some  degree.        v  1 

Early  in  the  design" ^stage  of  the  E-M  Project  KEDI  majje  the  decision  to 
examine  closely  the  recommended  educational  „ system  of  Florida  State  but  not  to 
adopt  any  component  of  the  system  that  might  be  called  experimental  or  that 
could  not  fit#into,^je  Korean  structure.    For  this  reason  the  recommended 

*See  Chapter  VI  for  a/Qiscussion  of  the  failure  of  the  T-COM  technology  in 
television  and  its  results. 
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school  staff) ng  pattern,  which  depended  on  large  size  classrooms,  was  found 
unacceptable.   The  Florida  State  reconwendations  of  double  shifts  to  gain 
additional  space  was  eliminated.   Also,  the  heavy  dependence  of .self-study 
materials  which  the  students  could  use  for  study  outside  of" the  school  was; 
dropped  from  the  plan.   These  major  decisions  were  probably  the  correct  ones 
at  that  time,  given  the  fact  that^EDI  was  dependent  upon  the  acceptance  of 
its  design  by  the  schools  if  it  hoped  to  survive.    However,  these  decisions 
did  mean  that  there  were  now  a  limited  number  of  ways  in  which  KEDI  'could 
reallocate  existing  school  expenses  to  benefit  the  project  since  the  per- 
sonnel costs  were  now  somewhat  fixed.  \ 

The  decisidn  somewhat  related  to  these  decisions,  but  actually  made  during 
the  snail  scale  tryouts,  was  the  decision  to  drop  the  concept  of  differential 
staffing  from  the  E-M  Project  management  plan.   Although  KEDI  did  not  accept  s 
*cSiSp^te1i(the  Florida  State  proposed  staffing  pattern,  KEDI  did  propose  and 
try      an  alternative  which  would  have  used  paraprofqssionals  to  reduce  the} 
number  of  teachers.   This  plan  was  dropped  when  KEDI  was  unable  to  gain  teacher 
oor  parent  acceptance.  • 

This  decision  along  with  the  others  mentioned  has  meant  that  KEDI's  options 
for  providing  more  cost  effective  instruction  were  even  more  limited.  In 
essence,  this  meant  that  KEDI  would  now  have  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  im- 
proving the  instructional  effectiveness  of  the  teachers  and  the  organization 
as  it  existed.    This  could  be  done,  but  it  would  mean  eliminating  some  functions 
of  the  teachers  so  they  might  concentrate  on  others  more  essential  to  the 
learning  process,  upgrading  teacher  skills,  transferring  some  activities  from 
the  teachers  to  the  learner,  and  providing  teachers  with  as  many  of  the  instruc- 
tional resources  and  aids    as  possible  to  reduce  non-essential  preparation 
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actiyities.    Realization^af  these  factors  were  the  major  determinants  in  KEDI's 
design  and  developments  its  current  school  and  classroom  management  plan. 

Another  (jieciS/Ton  that'  has  undoubtedly  affected  the  outcomes  of  the  project 

I  \  /  I 

has  been  the  decision  to  reduce  considerably  the  amount  of  programmed  instruc- 
tion materials  included      the  stu'dent  workbooks.    This  decision  was  made  for 
two  equal y  strong  reasons.    One,  the  cost  of  the  workbooks  would  have  increased 

consider/bly  iif  more  pages  were  added  in  order  to  include  these  materials  and, 

/  I 

two,  ^here  was  a  reluctance  by  many  teachers  and  other  educators  to  accept 
tectyfiologica^  devices  including  programmed  instruction  because  of  their  seeming 
dehumanizing^  characteristics  and  because  they  might  reduce  the  need  for  teachers. 
^/There  had  previously  been  some  unfavorable  publicity  about  the  use  of  programmed 

/  instruction,  and  KEDI  was  not  in  a  position  to  offset  these  criticisms.  The 
/  *  ' 

effect  of  this  decision  has  been  to  reduce  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  self- 
instructional  material s\avail able  for  the  students. 

There  is  another  decision  which  was  made  early  in  the  project  design  which 
vWill  have  an  effect  on  the  outcome  of  the  project.    This  decision  was  to  accept 
the'recently  revised  elementary  textbooks  as  a  basis  for  the  curriculum  structure 
for  the  elementary  portion  of  the  E-N  Project.    This  decision,  which  was  a  very 
practical  as  well  as  a  political  one,  has  placed  limitations  on  the  KEDI  staff 
in  terms  of  quality  of  improvement  of  the  educational  outcomes.    KEDI,  through 
its  Teacher  Guides  and  Student  Workbooks,  has  been  able  to  overcome  some  of  the 
shortcomings  in  the  textbooks,  but  only  some,  so  much  of  the  real  curriculum  and 
instructional  materials  development  still  lies  ahead  for  KtDI..  However,  one  side 
benefit  that  this  decision  has  had  on  the  E-M  Project  has  been  that  this  experience 
influenced  KEDI's  decision  not  to  move  ahead  with  the  middle  school  portion  of 

the  project,  another  decision  of  considerable  significance. 

\\ 
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KEDI  found  ft  expedient  to  delay  the  development  and  implementation  of 
the  middle  school  portion  of  the  project J    One  reason,  alluded  to  above,  . 
was  that  the  'textbooks  then  in  use,  whicfj  would  have  had  to  have  been  the 
basis  for  the  curriculum  structure,  were  |8  yeaAold  and  were  in  need  of 
revision.    Also,  the  KEDI  staff  was  already  bvercomnritted  and  additional 
trained  manpower  was  not  available.    A  third  reason  was  that  the  teachers 
and  administrators  in  the  elementary  schools  in  whrch  the  E-M  Project  was 
operating  were  pressing   hard  for  new  and  different  Materials  for  the  slower 
learners.    For  t.^ese  reasons  andialso  for  financial  aVid  political  reasons, 
KEDI  delayed  the  fniddle  school  project.  ,  \ 

A  major  decision  of  an  entirely  different  nature  m^de  by  KEDI  which 
has  had  a  favorable  influence  on  the  credibility  of  KED^as  well  as  the 
outcomes  has  been  the  decision  of  KEDI  to  include  many  Korean  educators " 

in  theses ign,  development,  and  implementation  of  the  E-m\  Project.  Table 

1 

5  gives  one  example  of  this  involvement  when  KEDI  was  developing  the 
curriculum  specifications  for  the  elementary  and  the  middle  school.  This 
decision  was  not  only  appropriate  for  obtaining  the  best  results  possible 
but  was  appropriate  since  it  acquainted  academicians  with  KEDI  and  its 

goals.  '  \ 

\ 

In  a  similar  manner  KEDI  has  involved  provincial  research  centers  in 
the  developing  and  writing  of  student  workbooks;  has  employecl  professors 
and  teachers  in  reviewing  and  editing  materials;  has  enlisted}  professionals 
as  consultants  to  visit  the  s_ch.o_o.ls,  to  review  plans,  and  to  g'ive  suggestions 

on  many  matters;  and  has  in  other  ways  involved  scholars  and  the  practitioners 

\ 

in  the  Project.    All  of  these  involvements  have  enabled  the  limited  KEDI  staff 

i 

to  receive  assistance  and  guidance,  thus  providing  a  better  product  to  the 
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Table  5 

Types  of  Professionals  Involved  in  Curriculum  Specification 
*  for  the  E-M  Project. 


Subject 

Senior 

Rpcpa  Y*chf*Y* 
acjccji  unci 

r rotessors 

Teachers 

Staff 

Total 

Elementary 

Korean  Lang 

Univ  Prof 

1 

2 

3 

2 

9 

Math 

Senior  Res 

2 

3 

1 

7. 

Soc  Studies 

Senior  Res 

2 

7 

3 

2 

15 

jemor  Kes 

3  • 

6 

2 

12 

Moral  Ed 

T 
1 

1 

5 

Phys  Ed 

^Pfiinr  Poc 

i 

i 

9 

c 
0 

1 

11 

Fine1 Arts 

Tp.*   hpr  Pnl- 

lege  Prof 

5  , 

1 

7 

Music 

Teacher  Col- 
leap  Prof 

1  CMC     1   1  U  1 

1 

0 

c 

o 
C 

7 

Pract  Arts 

Principal 

2 

4 

1 

8 

Middle  School 

Enal ish 

TJniv  Prof 

1 

? 

u 

6 

Math 

Univ  Prof 

1  . 

7 

9' 

Science 

Univ  Prof 

4 

8 

3 

16 

Korean  Hist 

Univ  Prof 

1 

2 

1 

7 

Soc  Studies 

Univ  Prof 

2 

6 

3 

1 

13 

Korean  Lang 

Uniy  Prof 

1  ' 

2 

4 

TOTAL 

15 

12 

42 

50 

17 

-e  

136 
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schools  and  a  product  that  does  reflect  the  interests  and  opinions  of  many  who 
in  one  way  or  another  will  be  providing  ^input  to  the  important  decision  con- 
cerning the  future  directions  of  KEDI  and  the  E-M  Project. 

Just  prior  to  the  First  Comprehensive  Demonstration  a  decision  was  made  by 
KEDI  co  modify  the  field  trial  and  demonstration  plan.    The  original  plan  had 
proposed  the  use  of  45  Demonstration  Schools,  15  elementary  schools  the  first 
year,  an  additional  15  elementary  schools  the  second  or  third  year.and  15  middle 
schools  when  the  middle  school  program  was  ready.    However,  because  of  a  growing 
interest  throughout  Korea  in  the  work  of  KEDI  provincial  and  local  school  boards, 
administrators  and  teachers  were  anxious  to  try  the  materials beingMevel oped. 
In  analyzing  the  situation  it  appeared  to  KEDI  that  much  could  be  learned  about 
the  new  system  by  including  more  schools  as  soon  as  possible.  .It  was  evident  that 
such  schools,  ever,  if  they  did  not'  require  or  were  not  provided  the  implementa- 
tion efforts  of  the  demonstration  schools,  could  provide  valuable  data  relevent  to 
a  large  scale  diffusion  plan  and  at  the  same  time  could  provide^ more  realistic 
grass  roots  support  for  the  project.    Thus,  the  decision  was  made  to  create  the 
classification  of  schools  known  as  "cooperating"  schools.    It  should  be  noted 
that  the  leadership  of  KEDI  was  well  aware  of  the  possible  problems  that  could 
arise  because  of  this  decision  but  was  willing  to  risk  the  .investment  required 
to  gain  the  additional  support  and  data. 

A  decision  had  been  made  some  years  ago  that  affects  all  schools  and  all 
teachers  throughout  Korea  that  has  had  an  effect  on  the  outcomes  of  the  E-M 
Project.    This  decision  was  that  all  teachers  were  to  be  rotated  from  school 
to  school  within  the  school  districts  evory  three  or  four  years.    This  policy 
has  been  retained  for  all  schools  including  the  demonstration  and  the  coopera- 
ting schools  during  the  years  of  the  E-M  Project  demonstrations.    This  policy 
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has  had "different  effects  on  different  outcomes  or  "payoff  goals".    On  the  one 
hand,  having  these  untrained  teachers  constantly  joining  the  trained  teachers 
in  the  demonstration  schools  where  both  development  and  demonstration  are  being 
carried  out  does  have  an  effect  on  the  achievement  outcomes.    On  the  other  hand, 
more  teachers  throughout  Korea  will  have  had  some  experience  with  the  KEDI 
system  when  the  time  comes  for  diffusion.    So,  this  policy  has  both  negative  and 
positive  effects.    The  problem  is,  however,  can  the  real  or  potential  achievement 
effects  of  the  system  be,v  assess::;!  adequately  to  serve  as  a  baseline  for  comparing 
degree  of  implementation  when  the  system  is  adopted  as  the  national  system? 

The  last  two  decisions  to  be  discussed  are  closely  related  and  although  they 
must  officially  be  classified  as  decisions  made  by  the  government  for  KEDI,  they 
did  have  KEDI's  encouragement  and  support.    These  decisions  were:    (1)  for  KEDI 
to  take  over  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Textbook  Compilation  Bureau  ' 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  (2)  that  KEDI  develop  a  Curriculum  Demonstration 
Center  within  KEDI.    The  Korea    Times',  Sunday,  July  3,  1977,  reported: 

The  Korean  Educational  Development  Institute  will  take  over  the 
compilation  of  textbooks  for  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  from 
the  Ministry  of  Education  at  the  beginning  of  the  1979  academic  year, 
♦  Ministry  sources  said  yesterday.    The  KEDI,  braintrusi:  of  the  Ministry, 
will  be  responsible  for  the  planning,  selecting  writers,  copy  reading 
and  editing  of  the  proposed  textbooks  manuscripts ,  according  to  the 
sources. 

Although  this  decision  placed  additional  work  on  an  already  fully  committed 
E-M  Project  staff  and  could  probably  effect  the  short-term  outcomes  of  the  pro- 
4  ject,  this  involvement  in  all  aspects  of  textbook  revisions  is  essential.  One 
of  the  primary  goals  of  the  E-M  Project  and  KEDI  is  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  meaningful  and  relevant  curriculum.    Since  the  textbook  is  the  most 
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important  translation"  of  the  curriculum  into  operation  it  was  essential  that  "31 
gain  a  major  decision-making  role  in  textbook  development. 

Once  the  decision  had  been  made  to  expand  KEDI's  role  in  the  textbook  deve- 
lopment for  elementary,  middle,  and  high  school  it  became  necessary  for  KEDI  to 
organize  internally  in  order  to  accomplish  the  tasks  expected.    To  do  this  KEDI 
must  now  expand  its  curriculum  development  staff  incorporating  those  staff 
members  who  were  involved  in  developing  elementary  and  middle  school  programs 
into  a  larger  unit  which  would  include  researchers  with  expertise  in  secondary 
curriculum.    What  the  KEDI  administration  proposed  and  needed  was  the  legal 
recognition  for  the  establishment  of  a  Curriculum  Development  Center  which  would- 
be  adequately  funded  and  granted  appropriate  decision-making  powers  to  provide 
the  long-term  continuity  required  for  curricu.um  development.    KEDI  staff  who 
were- involved  in  design  and  development  of  the  E-M  Project  did  not  have  the 
recognition  nor  the  security  to  consider  their  jobs  as  permanent  or  long-term. 
Compared  to  other  research  institutes  in  Korea  and  compared  to  those  who  worked, 
under  Civil  Service,  the  employees  of  KEDI  received  lower  salaries  and  few  bene- 
fits.   Therefore,  in  order  to  insure  some  degree  of  stability  and  some  assurance 
of  being  able  to  attract  and  hold  the  best  talent  possible,  KEDI  proposed  and  has 
had  acc'epted  the  establishment  of  the  Curriculum  Development  Center.    Of  course 
the  decision  to  create  the  CDC  does  not  guarantee  that  KEDI  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  what  is  expected,  but  it  does  increase  significantly  its  chance  of 
doing  so. 

J.    Outcomes  of  the  First  Three  Comprehensive  Demonstrations 
As  mentioned  earlier,  the  evaluation  of  the  E-M  Project  included  both 
formative  (intrinsic)  and  ;sumniative  (payoff)  evaluations  and  required  the 
development  of  a  variety  of  assessment  instruments,  techniques,  and  strategies 
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to  collect  the  necessary  data.    In  addition  to  the  intrinsic  evaluation,  KEDI 
also  had  to'  include  as  a  part  of  the  formative  evaluation  plan  the  .evaluation 
of  the  degree  of  implementation  and  the  related  assessment  of  each  of 'the 
"pieces"  that  were  being  developed.    Therefore,  during  each  of  the  comprehensive 
demonstrations  data  was  collected  systematically  through  both  formal  and  informal 
means  to  provide  feedback  to  the  developers  for  revisions  of  the  Teacher  Guides, 
Student  Workbooks,  teacher  training  materials,  assessment  instruments,  radio  and 
.television  programs,  and  school  management  practices.    Although  these  individual 
evaluation  tasks  are  an  essential  aspect  of  any  developmental  project  and  must 
be  carried  out  nth  the  same  rigor  and  planning  as  the  other  types  of  evaluation, 
little  emphasis  will  be  given  to  this  topic  in  this  report.  '  The  reader  is  asked 
to  keep  in  mind  that  this  was  an  on-going  activity  and  all  data  should  be  inter- 
preted with  this  as  a  possible  influence. 

Evaluation  of  the  Demonstration  Process/Implementation.    The  KEDI  plan  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  intrinsic  goals  consisted  of  four  steps  (1)  analysis  of 
the  project  plans,  (2)  analysis  of  the  demonstration  plan,  (3)  evaluation  of  the 
demonstration  process,  and  (4)  evaluation  of  the  resulting  implementation.  The 
implementation  of  steps  1  and  2  in  this  plan  took  place  prior  to  and  during  the 
small  scale  tryouts.    KEDI  researchers,  university  scholars,  school  administra- 
tors, teachers, and  MOE  representatives  had  reviewed  and  Reacted  to  the  goal 
statements  and  the  plan  developed  to  reach  these  goals.    It  was  after  obtaining 
reactions  to  the  proposed  goals  and  system  plan  that  KEDI  was  able  to  gain  support 
for  the  comprehensive  demonstrations. 

Step  3  in  the  evaluation  plan,  evaluation  of  the  demonstration  process,  was 
essential  if  KEDI  was  to  have  any  confidence  in  the  data  obtained  for  measuring 
the  outcome  goals.    The  intent  of  the  evaluation  at  this  step  was  to  determine 
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^  how  closely  the. implementation  agrees  with  the  proposed "plan.    Do  the  teachers 
follow  the  specified  teaching-learning  stages?   Oo  the  teachers  use  the  Teach- 
er Guides?  Oo  the  teachers  use  the  formative  and  summative  tests  as  prescribed? 
Does  the  School  follow  the  approved  school  and  classroom  management  system?  Are 
the  students  provided  the  opportunity  to  use  the  Student  Workbooks?   Do  the 
^     students  use  the  workbooks  in  the  proposed  manner?-  These  questions  and  other* 
related  to  the  proper  implementation  of  the  new  educational  system  are  answered 
.  by  data  collected .during  school  visitations  and  by  analyzing  data  which  the 
schools  are  to  collect  at  specified  times. 

As  might  be  expected,  KEDI 'did  find  differences  in  the  implementation  of 
the  system.    The  schools  differed  as  to  their  ability  to  implement,  teachers 
^within  a  given  school  differed,  and  there  -ere  differences  in  implementation 
from  the  first  to  the  third  comprehensive  demonstration.    In  general,  the  data 
indicated  that  it  usually  takes  at  least  one  semester  for  {eachers  to  learn 
enough  about  the  system  to  implement  it,  the  longer  a  teacher  is  involved, in  the 
system  the  better  he/she  becomes  (there  i.s  a  2^  year  limitation  on  this  state- 
ment), and  the  more  experience  a  school  has  had  with  the  system  the  more  closely 
that  school's  actual  implementation  approaches  the  program  plan. 

In  step  4  of  the  intrinsic  evaluation  plan,  KEDI  staff  hoped  to  determine  " 
the  effect  of  each  component  in  the  plan  when  the  plan  was  implemented  as  intend- 
ed.   When  the  KEDI  system  and  particularly  the  teaching-learning  materials  are 
used  is  there  an  improvement  in  the  achievement  of  students  in  the  higher  level 
throught  processes?   Do  the  self-directed  learning  materials  facilitate  learning? 
p  What  effect  on  the  learning  outcomes  do  the  enrichment  and  remedial  programs  have? 
.  Is  the  teacher  able  to  utilize  the  diagnostic  and  formative  test  results  for 
modifying  student  learning  activities?   Does  the  grade  level  planning  assist 
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tee  hers  in  improving  their  instruction?   Does  the  modified  departmental  or 
special  teacher  plan  help  all  teachers  in  the  team  do  a  better  job?   Data  to 
assist  in  answering  these  and  .other  related  questions  were  collected  for  each 
of  the  comprehensive  demonstrations*  and  reported  in  detail  in  final  reports 

for  each  of  the  Comprehensive  Demonstrations.    In  each  of  these  reports  KEDI 

i 

has  assembled  the  opinions  of  teachers,  principals,  supervisors  and  students 
about  the  new  system  and  many  of  the  questions  asked  relate  to  the  effects  of 
the  system.  .  " 

\In  reviewing  the    data  for  the  first  three  demonstration,  some  conclusions 
-  can  be  drawn.    Teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  students, and  parents  have 
reacted  favorably  to  the  new  Instructional  system  with  each  having  different 
opinions  about  different  aspects  of  it.    One  exception  to  this  generalization 
seems  to  be  opinions  about  the  Student  Workbooks.    All  parties  seem  favorably 
impressed  with  the  workbooks  developed  by  KEDI,  using  the  same  formaC  for  the 
students  with  learning  difficulties. 

A  larger  percentage  of  principals  and  supervisors  rate  the  various  sub- 
components of  the  program  higher  than  teachers  seem  to  do.    Table  6,  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  Second  Comprehensive  Demonstration,  illustrates  the  kinds  of 
differences  found. 

Better  than  70%  of  the  teachers  responding  find  the  Teacher  Guides,  the 
grade  centered  management  system,  departmentalization,  the  unit  plan,  the  lesson 
plan,  and  the  suggestions  to  teacher  effective.    However,    they  have  not  found 
that  they  have  decreased  their  preparation  time  of  their  general  workload. 

*  KEDI  has  published  an  evaluation  report  summarizing  the  results  of  each  of 
the  Small  Scale  Tryouts  and  the  Comprehensive  Demonstrations.    See  Appendix 
for  listing  of  these  publications. 
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Table  6 

The  Merits  of  New  Education  System 


Supervisors  and 
Teachers      Principals  Rescachers 
Comments  //        %  %  u  % 

i.   5<?I  f  directed 

learning  increased         438     72  112     82  84  76 

2 ;   Students  achieve- 

ne:it  improved  318     52  95     68  90  80 

3.   It  is  possible  to  {  \ 

realize  a  balanced 
operation  of  .the 

curriculum  283     47  100     73  75  68 


4*   The  professional   

competency  of 

teachers  improved  163     27  104     75  79  73 

ja£  5.  Mora  opportunities 
t  for  group  thinking 

and  cooperative 

Activities  of  * 

teachers  ^  217     36  85     62  64  59 

6.   Facilitating  the 
development  of 
higher  mental 

(thought)  235     39  91     66  57  31 


7.   Higher  rate  of  , 

Return  realized  47       8  58     44  42 


33 
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One  effect  in  whidj. teachers  and  students  seem  to  disagree  slightly  is  the 
effect  that  the  KEDI  system  has  had  on  the  opportunity  for  small  group  instruc- 
*  tion.    The  students  seem  to  think  it  has  increased  while  only  about  half  of  the 
teachers  state  this  as  their  belief.  / 

Student  Achievement,    In  addition  to  the  data  on  the  opinions  of  the  various 

parties  involved,  KEDI  has  attempted  to  collect  achievement  data  related  to  the 

,  effectrof  teaching  toward  the  higher  mental  thought  processes.    The  end  of  the  - 

year. achievement  test  developed  by  KEDI  included  items  of  skills  and  knowledge 

as  v/ell  as  items  to  measure  appropriate  higher  le/el  thought  processes  for  each 

of  the  subject  areas.   Two  tables  are  reported  here  which  have  been  taken  from 

the  final  report  of  the  Second  and  Third  Comprehensive  Demonstrations.    Each  of 

these  tables  show  a   comparison  of  a  sampling  of  students  from  the  demonstration 

schools  (experimental)  against  a  sample  of  students  from  the  control  schools  for 

each  grade  involved  in  the  particular  demonstration.    The  scores  reported  are 

flijeans  of  the  percent  of  correct  responses  for  each  sample. 

^  The  data  from'Tables  7  and  8  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  KEDI  system  is* 

having  some  small  effect  on  the  raising  of  the  higher  level  thought  processes. 

If  one  examines  the  data  for  the  control  group  over  the  two  years  *  vered  by 

the  second  and  thirB  demonstrations,  Table  9,  the  scores  obtained  by  these  groups 

show-a  high  degree  of  consistency  with  possibly- two  of  the  differences  reaching 

the  significance  level.  However,  there  were  13  instances  out  of  23  for  the 

Second  Demonstration1  and  19  instances  out  of  31  for  the  Third  Demonstration  in 
j 

which  there  were  significant  differences  between  the  experimental  and  the 
control  group.    Reports  from  teachers  and  from  the  KEDI  staff  have  indicated 
that  one  of  the  more  difficult  tasks  in  implementing  the  KEDI  system  is  the 
teaching  of  the  higher  level  thought  processes.    Some  teachers  do  <iot  appear  to 
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Differences  in  the  Percentage  of  Correct  Answers  and  its  Significance  Level  by 
Group  and  Behavioral  Domain  (2—  Comprehensive) 


3rd 

grade 

Ath  A 

4  grade 

/ 

/       *  ' 

percent  of 

percent  of 

• 

i 

- 

correct  ans 

correct  ans 

Behavioral 

No.  of 

Exp.  ' 

Cont. 

Z 

No.  of 

Exp. 

Cont. 

Z 

No.  of 

/  Subj cc t  Ha tter 

domain 

i  tern 

200 

184 

item 

18J 

184 

1  tern 

/ 
/ 

/  Moral 

Comprehension 

8 

O'i 

f  o 

1.49 

•  7 

0/. 

/J 

2.  o'i' 

9 

Attitude 

7 

92 

91 

.34 

8 

89 

79 

2.65* 

6 

Korean 

Knowledge 

13 

75 

64 

•Y 

2.37 

9 

81 

69 

2.69 

'  5 

Language 

Comprehension 

12 

75 

66 

1.-93 

21 

81 

69 

2.69 

25 

Knowledge 

10 

SI 

71 

2.08 

12 

63 

52 

2. 15 

16 

Social  Studies 

Inquiry 

15 

71 

59 

1 

72 

t 

2.47 

18 

60 

49 

2.l/ 

14 

Mathematics 

_  Knowledge. -Skill 

14 

79 

1.59 

77 

50 

42 

JL  •  /  4 

18 

Comprehension 

6 

70 

63 

1.45 

14 

50 

47 

.  57 

7 

Science  ■» 

Knowledge 

12 

78 

67 

2.41 

14 

71 

59 

2 .44^ 
2.52 

13 

Inquiry 

13 

75 

68 

J  .51 

16 

70 

56 

17 

Music 

Knowledge 

8 

65 

54  , 

2.20 

7 

86 

79 

J. 76 

9 

*> 

Expression . 
attitude 

y 

58 

55 

.59 

8 

57 

44 

■  \ 

3.08 

6 

Fine  -Arts 

Knowledge 

6 

68 

54' 

** 
2.82 

) 

7 

50 

29 

*# 
4.24 

8 

-  Q  

—  70 

55 

59 

*t 
3.55 

J.  VD 

 8 

—  76  ' 

7 

attitude 

Industrial  Arts 

Knowledge 

i 

9  # 

71 

51 

4.03 

12 

i 

Comprehension- 
application 

6 

76 

64 

2.U 

'3 

*  p  £  j. 05  >  .01 
«    *  p  <  .01 

ER?CS!) 


5  grade 


percent  of- 
correct  ans 


Exp. 
187 


69 
88 

46 

69 

68 

64 

55 

50 

72 

75 

63 

52 

50 
7 


70 
90 


Cont. 
184 


62 
82 

44 

61 

61 

53 

48 

47 

68 

63 

50 

44 

47 
59 

56 

72  \ 


Z 


1.46 
1.66 

.41 

1.66 

1.45 

i 

2.22 
i.  39 


,59  £ 


.86 
2.59 
2.63 
1.59 


.59  * 
2.7,*  *■ 


2.8V 
4.63 
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Differences  in  the  Percentage  of  Correct  Answers  and  its  Significance  Level  by 

rd  fr 
Group  and  Behavioral  Domain  of  test  in  -3 —  Comprehensive  Demonstration 

1  > 


Subject 
flatter 

behavioral 
domain 

3 —  grac 

— 

4—  grade 

5 —  grade 

6 —  tirade 

No.  of 
item 

Pe  rcei 
Correc 

it  of 
7t  Ans 

• 

Wo.  of 
item 

Percent  of 
Correct  Ans 

Z 

c* 

No.  of 
item- 

Percent  of 
Correct  Ans 

Z 

No.  of 
item 

Percent  /of 
Correct  Ans 

Z 

Exp. 
N=191 

Cont. 
N=172 

Exp. 
N=186 

Cont. 
N-211 

Exp. 
N=186 

Cont. 
N=217 

Exp. 
N~l  94 

Cont. 
N-223 

doral 
id- 

Comprehension 

8 

Of 

OO 

_  80 

'1.61 

82 

79 

1 .60 

10 

74 

69 

1.05 

13 

1  94 

86 

**  '. 
2.2rJ  ' 

Attitude' 

7 

90  ^ 

89 

,0.4* 

7 

40 

85 

1.62 

5 

91 

89 

1.63 

2 

88 

80 

2.2b 

Korean 
-Language- 

Knowledge 

13 

"7  C 

/0 

63 

•2.5; 

9 

81 

•  72 

* 

2101 

5 

59 

4b 

i  ,< 
2.52 

9 

84 

* 

64 

5.44 

Comprehension 

12 

"7  "7 

"7/1 
/U 

2.4C 

21 

81 

71 

2.3& 

20 

74 

64 

■  '  *» 

2.23 

21 

79 

61 

4.7* 

Social 
Studies^  . 

Knowledge 

10  » 

"7  J 

J3  M 

1.8C 

12 

66 

57 

2.12, 

16 

71 

60 

1 . 36 . 

8 

73 

62 

•* 

Inquiry  , 

15 

71 

64 

•  1.3(j 

15 

64 

52 

2.3} 

14 

69 

56 

2.76 

22 

25 

60 

3*5% 

Mathe- 
matics 

Knowledge' 
Skill 

14 

on 

"7  *> 

- 

11 

63 

"  63 

< 

1.91 

18 

64 

48 

3.22 

c 

10  ' 

75 

64 

2.4b 

Comprehension 

6 

73 

66 

1.47 

14 

57 

48 

1.79 

7 

54 

45 

1.92 

15 

71 

56 

3 '.-6b 

Science^  - 

Knowledge 

12 

79 

69 

2.0C 

14 

73 

60 

Mr 

2.24 

13 

77 

71 

l.$2 

8 

71 

50 

Inquiry 

13 

69 

2.M 

16 

71 

62 

1 .84 

"17 

80 

67 

2.35 

22 

76 

59 

3*97 

fasic 

Knowledge 

a 

67 

c  c 
OO 

-v. 
2.5£ 

7 

1.52 

6 

0/ 

00+ 

*■ 

2.39 

9 

"7  O 

/8 

64 

**  • 
J. 17 

Expression 
'Attitude 

7 

69 

62 

1.5^ 

5 

58 

66 

2  16 

4  .  JO 

9 

59 

48 

ir 
0  on 

6 

62 

49 

2. by 

fine  Arts 

* 

Knowledge 

6 

63 

55 

1.2C 

7 

53 

38 

3.03 

7 

68 

53 

3.09 

8 

68 

50 

M  ■ 
3.64 

Expression 
Attitude 

9 

71 

55 

2.61 

5 

79 

64 

3.41 

8 

77 

68 

* 
2.17 

7 

75 

51 

5.31  ■ 

Tndus- 
:  rial 

Knowledge 

'  9 

63 

59 

1.16 

12 

76 

61 

3.39 

6 

78 

66 

2.7C 

Cdmprehensi on 
Application 

6 

77 

72 

1.12 

3 

89 

80 

9 

69 

57 

2*43 

J.HI 
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Table  9^ 

Comparison  of  Scores  of  the  Control  Croup  for  .Second  and 

J  - 

Third  Comprehensive  Demonstrations 

I 

.'-.'I.  .     £l  th  th  v" 

*  3   4_   5  ~     ,   >  . 

73  4  rd  nd        .    rd  nd  rd 

—  2,3  2  3  2  3 

Moral  Ed 

Comprehension       78  80  73  79  62  69 

At.ti.tude  91  89  -79  *    85  82  89 

Korean^.Lang  " 

Knowledge  64  63  69      -      72                 44  46 

Comprehension  66  70  69    s         71                 61  64 

«. 

SbciaT  Studies  «  ' 

Knowledge  71  73  .  52             57                 61   «  64 

Inquiry           •  59  *       64  4.9             52                 53  56 

Mathematics  -  * 

7C/i05/Iedgre  72  72  42  53  45  43 

Comprehension       63  66  47  45  "  47  45 

Science 

iCnoc/Iedgr^  67  69  59  6(7  65  7  J 

.   Comprehension    ,  "65  69  56  62  63  67 

Music 

Knowledge  54  55  79  55  50  55 

Expression  55  62  41     ^        46  44  48 

Attitude 

Fine  H'ris  - 

Knowledge  '  54  58  29  38  47  53 

Expression  55  58  59  64  59  68 

Attitude  I  * 

Industrial  Arts  . 

1    Knowledge  -  51  59  56  6*1 

Comprehension       -  64;  72  72  80 
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have* the  skills  of  teaching  to  this  level  and  at  the  sane  time  many  teachers  re- 
port a- lack  of  instructional  time  to  teach  what  should  be  taught* 

One  indication  that  the  KEDI  system  may  be  having  some  effect  Jn  this  area 

0  .  <«  *  ...  *  * » ' 

are  the  results  of  the  f,ifth  and  sixth  grade  achievement  tests,  .for  the  third  v 

-  -  & 

large  scale  demonstration.    Fourteen  of  the  sixteen  differences  were  found  to  be 

f 

significant  at  least  at  the  five  percent  level  with  seven  of  the  eight  differences 
significant  at  the  one  percent  level  for  the  sixth  grade.    This  is  a  hopeful  sign 
but  further  tests  must  be  conducted  before  KEDI  can  have  any  assurance  that  the 
system  is  ill  fact  effective  in  improving  the  learning  of  the  higher  mental 
thought  processes. 

-    Achievement  of. Payoff  Goals.   Although  formative  evaluation  is  of  great 
importance  to' the  developer,  questions  about  summative  or  "payoff"  evaluation  are 
;of  more  interest  to  furiders  and  clients.    The  established  "payoff"  goals  for  the 
E-M  Project  'implied  that  the  existing  system  was  not  meeting  these  goals,  that 
these  goals  are  desirable  and  attainable,  and  that  the  new  system  would  achieve 
these  goals  better  than  the  existing  one.    As  is' the  case  with  all  innovative 
programs,  the  proof  of  the  value  of  the  innovation  rests  with  the,  developer. 
Recognizing  this,  KEDI  has  established  a  plan  for  the  payoff  evaluation  of  the 
new  instructional .system.    This  plan  attempted  to  clarify  each  of  the  five  pay- 
off  goals,  listed  possible  assessment  instruments  needed,  suggested  data  lo  be 
collected,  and  offered  techniques  and  procedures  for  analyzing  and  reporting  the 
data. 

Payoff  Goal  1 ,    "Higher  achievement  tendency  is  observed  among  students", 
KEDI  defined  achievement  as  the  academic  achievement  of  students  as  reflected  in 
,  the  specified  educational  objectives  of  the  schools.    It  was  an  expectation  of 
.the  program  that  the  student  achievement  would  improve  and  that  the  variance 
Qf  achievement  among  students  would  be  reduced.    Over  the  three  comprehensive 
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demonstrations  for  which  there,  was  .data5  available,  it  appears  that  the  E-M 
Project  is  moving  toward  the  attainment  of  this  goal  or  at  least  that  portion 
of  the  goal  relating  to  higher  average  achievement.   One  indication^  this 
-Is  the  jnfdnnatTon  previously  presented  in  previous  tables.    Data  obtained 
through  end  of  the  year  achievement  tests  show  that  in  all  subject  areas  and 
across  all  grades  3  through  6  the  sample  of  students  from  the  demonstration 
schools  score  higher  than  sample  of  students  from  the  control  schools.  vIn 
addition  to  these  data,  KEDI  had  developed  a  Test,of  Basic  Skills  as  a  more 
general*  test  of  achievement  .for  elementary  and  middle  school  students.  Table 
10  shows  =the  comparison  of  the-.demonstr.ati on-  school  sample -to  the  control 
school  sample  for  each  grcade  for  each  of  the  demonstrations.^ 

From  these  two  sources  of  data  it  would  appear  that  there  is  an  increase 
in  achievement  when  the  KEDI  system  is  used.   One  interesting  piece  of  data 
relative  to  student' achievement  is  that  pertaining  to  the  comparison  of  the 
percent  of  students  in  each  group  that  were  able  to.  obtain  the  desired  mastery 
level.    Since  mastery  learning  is  one  of  the  instructional  procedures  used  in 
the  E-M  Project  system  with  the  assumption  that  attainment  of  mastery  of  each 
unit  facilitates  both  general  and  specific  achievement,  it  was  expected  that 
the  demonstration  sample  would  show  s  consistently  higher  percentage  of  stu- 
dents reaching  mastery.   As  indicated  by  Table  11,  this  was  the  finding  for  - 
the  first  three  comprehensive  demonstrations. 

These  data  would' tend  to  indicate  that  if  the  trends  indicated  continue, 
then  the  new  instructional  system  may  reduce  the  variance  as  desired. 
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Table  1C 

Comparisioh  of  Mean  Achievement  of  the  Demonstration  Schools  to  the 
Control  Schools  as  Measured  by  the  Test,  of  'Basic  Skills 


First  Second  Third 

Base  Year      Demonstration     Demonstration  Dcnonstration 


Third  Grade 

Demonstration  *  61 
Control  '  63 

Fourth  Grade 
Demonstration 
Control 

Fifth  Grade 

•Demonstration        6  57 
Control  56 

Sixth  Grade 

Demons t ra ti on  * 
^Control 


63 
58 


60 
SO 


72 
63 


69 
59 


72 
60 


74 
68 


74 
59 


74 
60 


74 
62 


Payoff  Goal  2.    Greater  cost  effectiveness  will  be  obtained.   This  is 
probably  the  one  goal  that  KEDI  will  have  the  most  difficult  with  in  presenting, 
data  that  will  satify  all  concerned.    The  problem  fiere  is  one  of  meaning  and  t 
acceptance., of  a. v.i able. .definition*    First  of  all,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
reliable  baseline  costs  from  which  to  compare  the  current  operational  costs  of 
the  E-M  Project.    Next,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  better  the  new 
instructional  system  ts  when  compared  to  the  old  one.    And,  third,  all  the 
data  from  the  Fourth  Comprehensive  Demons  t  rati  oh  isA  not  available  for  review 
and  analysis.    If,  however',  one  were  to  make  .some' approximations  as  to  cost 


effectiveness  without  complicated  long  term,  society  benefit,  (etc.)  formulas, 
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•    Table  VI  '  ' 
Comparison  of  the  Percent  of  Students  in  the  Demonstration  and 
control  Groups  Obtaining  Mastery  in  Each  Comprehensive  Demenstration 


\ 

first 

Second 

Third ~ 

Demonstra tion 

Demonstration 

Demonstration 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent'  . 

,Third  Grade 

^                        m  • 

Demonstration 

31 

46 

4  3 

cosi  troj. 

20 

2  3 

27 

Demonstration 

40 

44 

Control 

20 

9 

'    Fifth  Grade 

Demonstration 

23 

41 

42  . 

Control 

12 

20 

9 

"7?  Sixth  Grade 

Demonstration 

49 

Control 

13 

the  conclusion  could,prbbably  be  that  it  is  cost  effective. 

The  costs  of  workbooks  will  add  about  450  Won  per  pupil  per  year,  the  cost 
of  Teacher  Guides  will  add  about  1200  Won  per  teacher  per  year.    All  other  costs 
are  directly  related^ to  the  training  of  teachers  and  upgrading  the  instructional 
equipment  in  the  schools.   As  to  the  upgrading  of  the  skills  of  teachers, 'this 
is  an  observed  need  regardless  of  what  takes  place  in  Korea.   There  are  many  . 
teachers  who  were  employed  at  a  time  of  real  shortage  of  teachers  and  who  were 
placed  into  the  classrooms. .with -minimal  training.    The  specific  features  of  the 
KEDI  system  do  provide  a  good  basis  upon  which  to  develop  a  meaningful  teacher 
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in-service  program  which  would  be  transferable  from  school  to  school  and  grade 
to  gr.ade  within  schools.    The  systematic  structure  of  the  KEDI  system  is.  such 
that  training  materials  can  be  developed  which  will  assist  principals,  super- 
visors, and  head  teachers  in  conducting  continuous  in-sefvice  programs  within 
^\  given  school  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  as  followup  to  more  general 
programs  that  may  be  developed  fo if*  initial  start  up.    Visits  to  many  schools 
over  the  past  four  years  by  KEDI  staff  have  indicated  to  them  that  theVe  is 
a  real  lack  of  educational  equipment  and  learning  resources  in  most  of  the 
schools.    Again,  given  the  structure  to  the  new  educational  system  developed 
by  KEDI,  it  should  be  possible  to  upgrade  these  materials  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner providing  fewer  opportunities  for  schools  to  invest  in  materials  that  may 
not  meet  the  most  pressing  instructional  Meeds  of  the  students. 

In  summary,  it  is  not  possible  to  come  to  any  real  conclusions  as  to  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  the  new  instructional  system  but  in  light  of  the  original 
constraints  placed  upon  KEDI,  this  new  system  does  appear  to  have  an  advantage 
over  the  existing  one. 

Payoff  Goal  3.    Regional  gaps  in  the  quality  of  education  and  school 
differences  will  be  reduced.    KEDI  states  in  its  "Payoff  Evaluation  Plan  of  KEDI 
New  Educational  System"  that  "the  gaps  in  the  quality  of  education  among  schools 
and  regions°are  assumed  to  be  found  in  the  two  dimensions  of  the  educational 
system:    input  and  output  dimensions".    This  document  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
quality  of  teaching  physical  facilities  as  input  dimensions  are  assumed  to  be 
ciused  in  the  output  quality,  recognizing  at  .the  same  time  that  there  may  be 
otfWj^wses.    The  KEDI  instructional  system  was  developed  to  affect  the  quality 

of  teaching  and  to  get  maximum  utilization  possible  of  the  physical  facilities 

,,,, 

k  available  to  reduce  these  input  gaps  and  to  therefore  reduce  the  output  gap  - 
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identified  by  KEDI  as  student  achievement.  Prior  to  tffe  implementation  of  the  ' 
comprehensive  demonstrations,  a  sample  of  urban  and  rural  students  were  tested 

A 

to  determine  the  regional  gap  in  achievement.  .  Table  12  is  a  shortened  version 
of  a  table  that  was  reported  in  the  KEDI  document,  "1374  National  Assessment 
of- Students  Achievement  Progress  -  Elementary  and  Middle  Schools."' 

Many  Korean  educators  supported  .these  findings  since  they  verified  other 
data  ,avai-1  able  relating  to  possible  regional  gaps.    For  each  of  the  comprehensive 
•demonstrations,  KEDI  has  examined  the  achievement  test  results  of  samples  of 
urban  and  rural  students,  tq  determine  what  impacti^if  any.,  the  KED^system  was 
having.    Table  13  is  a  set  of  data  from  the  Third -Comprehensive  Demonstration. 
It  would  appear  that  the  KEDI  system  may  be  having  some  effect  on  the  reduction 
of  this  regional  gap,  especially  in  the  third,  fourth, and  fifth  grades.  Based 
upon  similar  findings  from  the  first  and  second  demonstrations,  the  KEDI  system 
does  appear  promising  in  this  respect.  •  • 

Table  12 

Mean  and  Standard  Deviation  of  Achievement  Test  Scores  for 
Urban  and  Rural  Students  in  Grades  Three  Through  Six 
in  the  Third  Comprehensive  Demonstration 


Region 

* 

3 

>■ 

Grade 

5 

6 

A  vera  ere 

.Urban 

li 

66 

'  63 

64 

70 

66-  --' 

SD 

20 

j 

22 

21 

2 '2 

'22 

Is  5  t 

,  -  51 

53  ' 

60 

55 

SD 

21 

21 

22 

21 

— *  'Wrfference 

a 

U  R 

12 

11 

10 

11 
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*  Table  13  ' 

Mean* and  Standard  Deviations  of  Achievement, Test  Scores  for 
Urban  and  Rural"  Students  from  both  Demonstration  and  .Control 
Schools  for  the  Third  Comprehensive  Demonstration 


Region 


Demo  Cont 


Grades 
4  5 


Demo  Cont 


Demo  Cont 


Demo  Cont 


Average 


Demo  Cent 


Urban 


Rural 


M 
SD 

M 
SD 


76 
13 

72 
14 


73 
15 

65 
19 


76 

-25 

73 
17 


64 
14 

52 
16 


75 
14 

73 
14 


63 
14 

57 
14 


78 
2  5- 

70 
15 


67 
14 

58 
14 


76 
14 

72 
15 


67 
14 

58 
16 


lie  an  . 

Difference 
V  R 


12 


Payoff  Goal  4.    Educational  opportunity  is  expected  for  more  children  and 
cado1escents.    In  further  defining' this  goal  KEDI  has  stated:     This  goal  means 
that  the- educational  opportunity  can  be  expected  wi-ch  the  following  three  changes. 

1.  The  number  of  students  who  drop  out  or  do-not  advance  to  the 
.riext; higher  level  of  school  because  of  low  learning  achievement 
or  lack  o°f  basic,  ski  lis  can  be  reduced. 

2.  Part  of  educational  television  capacity  can  be  used  to  broadcast 
the  social  education  program  to  the  youth  and  adults  in  the  non- 
formal  educational  system. 

3.  The  possible  reduction, of  the  educational  costs  in  the  middle 

•  school  can  contribute  to  increasing  the  possibility  of  extend- 
ing  the  compdlsory  schooling  from  six  years  to  nine  years. 

/ 
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Since  the  evaluation  of  this  goal  is  dependent  upon  the  KEDI  system  being  in 
operation  long  enough  for  sixth  graders'  to  have  studied  under  this  system,  on 
the  operation  of  the  educational  television  system,  and  on  the  middle-school 
program  being  developed  and  implemented  in  order'  to  determine  costs,  it  is 
impossible  to  ever,  make  an  educated  guess  as  to  possible  outcomes. 

Payoff  Goal  5.   The  accountability  and  credibility  of  the  general  public1 
on  school  education  is  boosted  up.    In  addressing  this  goal  KEDI  has  stated 
that  the  new  educational "system  is  going  to  introduce  an  instructional  system 
which  will  employ  advanced  teaching  methods,  mu^ti-media  and  materials,  and  a 
modernized  school  management.    Under  this  new  system  teachers  are  expected  to 
concentrate  their  time  on  instruction  and  guidance,  and  the  students  are  also 
expected  to  have  higher  learning  achievement  tendency.    Beside  these,  the 
expected  outcomes  are  the  efficient  use  of  educational  cost,  expansion  of  the 
educational  opportunities,  and  the  use  of  educational  television  for  social 
education  program. 

Such  effects,  if  brought  about  by  the  new  educational  system,  will  boost 
the  accountability  and  credibility  of  schools,  thus  developing  in  the  parents 
and  the  public  as  well  as  students  positive  and  cooperative  attftudes  about 
the  new  system.   The  improvement  of  the  school's  accountability  specifically 
denoted  the  following: 

.  1.   Students  and  thei  ^parents  think  that  the  schools  are  function- 
ing  efficiently,  with  a  good  quality  of  programs  improving 
student    learning  achievement. 

<2.   "Students  and  their  parents  give  credit  to  the  school  education 
for  its  contributions  to  developing  in  the  students  desirable 
.    habfts  and  attitudes.  ^ 
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3.    Parents  and  gerjeral  public  believe  that^chool  educationist    '~  / 
in  the  right  direction  toward  solution  of  the 'educational 
problems.  ' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  attempts  by  KEDI  to  examine  their  outcomes  rela- 
tive to. this  goal.  arev  inconclusive.   Parents,  surveyed  do  seem  to  support  the  * 
types  of  activities  KEDI  has  been  involved  in  to  date,  but  without  television, 
without  the,  complete  program  for  the  elementary  school,  and  without  adequate 
time  for  parents  to  view  and  react  to  the' system,  data  relative  to  this  goal 
will  be  minimal  at* this  time.  -5  '  *. 

Summary.    KEDI,  through  its  E-M  Project,  has.  been  able  to  move  toward 
the  accomplishments  of  some  of  the  stated  goals,  especially  those  goals  .that 
can  be  obtained  in  a  relatively \hort  period  of  timei   To.  do  this  many  comp/6- 
mises  on  the  original  plan  have  had  to.  be  made.'  Among     these  the  most  sigr.i- 
ficant  ones  are,  (1)  the  modification  of  the.  instructional  system  to  offset 
the  lack  of  ITV  and  (2)  the  delay  of  the  development  of  the  middle  school 
portion  of  the  program  because 'of  lack  of  trained  manpower  and  lack  of  adequate 
funds*.   However,  in  spite^ of  these  two  major  limitations,  KEDI  has  demonstrated 
a  research  and  development  capability  is  reflected  in  the  processes  and  products 
which  have  been  developed,  field- tested,  and  incorporated  into  the  system. 

-Instructional  Materials,    lo  implement  the  new  instructional  program,  KEDI 
has  developed. Teacher  Guides,-  Student  Workbooks,  diagnostic  and  formative  tests 
which  appear  in  the  Student  Workbooks,  and  summative  tests  for  end  of  the  unit 
student  assessment.   A  Teacher  Guide  has  Jjeen  developed  for. each  of  thlNtiiie 
subject^areas  taught  in  the  elementary  school  ftyr  each  grade  for  each  semester, 
Since  Practical  Arts  is^na.t  taught  as  a  separate  subject  area  until  the  fourth 
grade,  this  means  that  86  separate  Teacher  Guides'  providing  over  4,700  hours  of* 

K 

/ 
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instruction  have  been  developed  and  field  tested.   Table  14  shows  the  approximate 
.number -of  Hours  provided  for  in  each  of  the  subject  areas  annually. for  all  five 
grade  levels,  second  through  six. 

Student  workbooks  have  been  developed  for  the  subject  areas  of  Korean 
Language,  Social  Studies,  Mathematics  and  Science  for  each  .semester  for  grades  2 
through  6.   The  40  Student  Workbooks  provide  over  2,800  hours  of  instructional 
materials  to  assist  the  student  in.  obtaining  mastery.   As  has  been  indicated' 
earlier  the  size  of  these  workbooks,  thus  the  number  of  hours  and  type  of  instruc- 
tion that  can  be  provided',  has  been  limited  in  ordeTto  make  these  materials^ 


economically  feasible.   The  current  limitation  of  approximately  400  Won  .(83  cents) 


has  severely  limited  the  extent  of  self-instructional  ,and  remedial"  materials  that 
"can  be  incorporated  into,  each  workbo  k.  . 


•  "                               Approximate  Hours  of  Instruction  Provided  bv  the\KEDI  * 

* 

Instructional  Materials  per  Year 

Teacher  Guides 

Workbooks 

Number 

.Instructional  Hrs. 

Number 

Instructional,  Hrs.. 

Korean  Language 

10 

•  1,050 

10 

1,020 

Social  Studies 

10 

560 

10 

:526 

Mathematics 

10 

'  770 

10 

740 

Science 

10 

595 

10 

570 

Moral  Education 

10 

a  350 

Physical  Education 

10 

525 

Music  ■ 

10 

350: 

Fine  Arts 

10 

0 

350 

{ %  -       m  ^Practical  Arts 

245  - 

> 

** 

NOTE; 


"Instructional  hours"  represents  total  instructional  hours  provided  by 
Teacher  Gudies  or  Workbooks  at  all  grade. levels  combined  for  a  complete 
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 A- -key  -componefrtH:-o-&he  KEDJ-i-nttructftnml  -system" the~TegTI1  ar  diagnosis  ~ 

and  assessment  of  the  students  p  they  move  through  the  program.  Approximately 
170  diagnostic  tests,  450  formative  or  progress  check  tests,  and  200  summative 
or  end  of  the  unit  tests  have  been  developed.   Since  these  tests  are  a  critical 
component  of  the  system,  KEDI  researchers  have  devoted  adequate  time  and  talent 
to  their  development.    The  great  majority  of  the'tests  currently  in  use  do  sample 
the  subject  domain,  are  easily  administered  and  scored,  adhere  to  the  time  1  imi- 
tations of  the  instructional  class  period,  and  guides  for  interpretations  are 
provided- to  the  teachers.    Because  of  the  care  and  concern  in  developing  these 
instruments,  better  than  90%  of  the  teachers  and  principals  report  that  these 


.     tests  are  administered  and  used. 

One  further  comment  on  the  instructional  materials  should  be  made  at  this 
~"poi rrt:    DiTtfl BIT ted^througtipuf  ^He"TelclTer"6u1  des  and  s upportecf  by  mater f a  1  s 


within  the  Student  Workbooks  are  suggestions  and  procedures  for  implementing 

j     small  group  learning  activities.   These' activities  are  incorporated  into  the 

sysfemjn  order  to  assist  students  in  reaching  some  of  the  learning  objectives 

*  » 

.   that  relate  to  the  higher  level  thought  processes.    The  suggestions  and  activi- 
ties  that  are  included  are  well  organized  and  appear  meaningful  if  used.    How-  / 
ever,  since  activities  of  this  nature  require  additional,  planning,  clear  expecta^" 
/'  tions  of  outcomes  and  classroom  organizational  skills  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
as  well  as  additional  class  time, and  often  space  and  many  times  other  supplemen-  . 
tary  materials  and  equipment,  these  activities  are  often  ignored,  handled  in 
large  group  sessions  or  are  tried  but  not  carried  out  completely.    From  all 
indications  this  is  one  feature  of  the  program  that  requires  continuous  review 
by  KEDI  and  the  school  supervisors. 
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tedi-o-Proaranb.    Thronglrthg^three  comprehensive  demonstrations  radio  programs 
*  have  been- developed  and,,  implemented  as  a  part  of  the  instructional  system.  These 
.programs  which  are  about  20     minutes  in  length  were  designed  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  system  and  as  such  are  references  in  the  Teacher  Guides.   Each  semester 
KEDI  developed  a  schedule  of  the  time's  and  days  that  the  programs  were  to  be  aired 
and  each  school  anci  teacher  received  a  copy.  *  However,  as  might  'be  expected,  not 
every  teacher  was  ready  to  use  the  radio  program  at  the  times 'it  was  aired,  and 
not  all  school  schedules  matched  the  prototype  schedule  developed  by  KEDI  or  the 
Ministry  of  Education  so  an  alternative  strategy  has  been  established  in  some 


schools  of  taping  the  radio  broadcast  and  replaying  it  at  the  appropriate  time. 
Because  the  quality  of  these  program's  varies  coTTs^derably,  because  of  the  problems  of 
adjusting  schedules, and  because  some  schools  do  not  have  adequate  radios  or 
taping,  equipment  or -the- capability- of  receiving  the  program,  the  implementation  ' 
of  this  portion  of  the  system  has  been ieak.   Teachers  report  many  problems 
associated  with  incorporating  the  radio  programs  into  the  daily  lesson  strategies 
with  about  60%  of  the  teachers  reporting  that  the  programs  as  presented  fully 
utilize  the  media  for  its  potential.    In  general  teachers  do  support  the  con- 
tinued use  of  radio  but  would  like  to  see  many  of  the  problems  of  its  use 
eliminated  as  soon  as  possible. 

'   Management  System.    The  implementation  and  evaluation  of  the  School  Manage- 
ment Sub-system  of  the  KEDI  plan  is  beginning  to  gain  greater  acceptance  by  the* 
teachers  and  principals.   The  management  system  has  as  its  components:  school 
and  grade  level  management  by  objectives,  departmentalization  of  seme  subject 
areas  (music,  physical  education,  practical  arts),  sharing  of  responsibilities 
by  teachers  for  in-depth  study  and  preparation  of  resource  materials  for  daily 
classroom  use,  student  cooperative  learning  strategies  to  enhance  small  group 


■v; 
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learning  experiences.    In  their  evaluation  of  the  school  management  system,  

teachers  indicated  that  it  assists  them  in  carrying  out  their  daily  respon- 
sibilities, aids  them  in  recognizing  overall  school  objectives,  helps  in 
coordinating  daily  .and  weekly  schedules,  and  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  of 
the  time  required  to  prepare  for  teaching.    They  further  reported  that  the 
strategy  of  having  a  single  teacher  on  a  team  do  the  in-depth  preparation 
of  one  subject  area  and  then  sharing  this  with  other- members  of  the  team 
helped  them  to  gain  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  assigned  subject.  They 
t  also  spoke  favorably  of  procedures  that  called  for  joint  participation  in 
teams  and  on  a  school  wide  level.    Recognizing  that  the  school  management 
system  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  KEDI  education  plan,  this  support 
is  very  important  to  the  achievement  of  educational  goals  of  the  KEDI  system. 

— .  'J.  Conclusions 

/'  i 
The  Elementary-Middle  School  Project  of  KEDI  was  initiated  for  the  purpose 

of  modifying  the  educational  programs  in  Korea.    Primarily  based  on  a  study  of 

the  existing  education  by  a  team  of  scholars  from  Florida  State  University  and 

val  idated  .by  Korean  scholars  the  E-M  Project  was  started  in  1972.    The  majoV 

goals,  of  the  .Project  were  and  still  are: 

o  To  improve  the  achievement  level  of  students  (including  achievement 

of  higher  level  thought  processes) 

o  To  reduce  the  regional  achievement  gaps 

o  To  provide  a  more  cost  effective  system 

o  To  provide  educational  opportunities  for  more  students 

o  To  improve  the  image  of  the  schools  in  the  minds  of  the  general 

public. 
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To  meet  these  goals,  KEDI  designed  an  educational  system  which  drew  upon 
the  reccraendations  of  the  FSU  team  but  then  modified  those  components  which 
KEDL thought  would  be  too  experimental  or  otherwide  unsuited  to  the  Korean  "* 
society.   As  might  be  expected  with  any  major  innovative  plan,  the  original 
plan  by  KEDIfor  the  E-M  Project  had  to  be  modified  over  time.    Figure  7  is 
an  attempt  to  pull  out  some  of  the  critical  components  of  the  FSU  plan  and  the 
original  KEDI  plan  and  to  compare  these  to  the  E-M  Project  as  it  washing 

implemented4 at  the  close  of  thfc  Third  Comprehensive  Demonstration.  *\ 

 _  ,  <j- 

The  questions  that  must  always  be  raised  in  reviewing  large  scalf^develop- 

•  -.•     ^    . . 

mental  projects  are:   What  modifications  were  made?   Why  were  they  made?  What 

possible  or  probable  effects  do  the  modifications  have  on  the  outcomes? 

Has  the  developer  actually  implemented -that  which  was    set  out  to  do?  Eiguns-. 

7     highlights  the  modifications  from  the  plannpd  to  the  implemented  program. 
All  of  the  modifications  have  been  discussed  previously  with  implied  if  not 
expl  icit  reasons  presented  for 'the  modifications.    The  effects  of  these  changes 
on  the  outcomes  are  of  course  only  the  opinions  of  this   review   team   and  are 
presented  as  possibilities.^  >  • 

The  limitations  placed  on  KEDI  for  curriculum  revision  has  meant  that  the 
major  curriculum  revision  efforts  may  still  lie  ahead.    Without  the  freedom  to 
completely  restructure  some  of  the  subject  areas,  to  combine  concepts  and  pro- 
cesses across  subject  lines,  to  identify  topics  within  each  curricula  area  that 
j 

can  be  eliminated  or  moved  to  a  higher  grade  level,  KEDI  curriculum  changes  have, 
consisted  of  additions  of  the  type  that  can  be  reflected  in  the  Teacher  Guide  and 

A 

the  Student  Workbook.    However,  KEDI's  greatest  contribution  to  curriculum  deve- 
lopment probably  can  be  found  in  the  detailed  analysis  and  specification  of 
objectives  of  the  curriculum  as  reflected  in  the  1973  revision  of  the  elementary 
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^  /Figrure  7  . 
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Comparison  of  Various  Components  of  FSU  Plan, 

/C£2?I  1972  Plan  and  Current  Plan 

for  the.E-M  Prnjerf- 

FSU  Plan 

1972  KEDI  Plan 

Current  Plan 

Reasons  for  'Change 

•               —  - 
l.yi  systems  approach  would  be  used  in 
developing  the'  Plan. 

I.  Incorporated 

I.  l/tilized 

The  curricula  *rouId  2>e  reexamined 
and  re  formed  in  order  to  better 
align  them  to  national  goals,  to 
improve  higher  level  thought  pro- 
cesses (inquiry,  problem  solving), 
and  to  retain  skills  and  knowledge 
objectives: 

2.  Incorporated 

i 

• 

2.  Carried  out  the  analysis 
of  curricula  and  some  re- 
formulation of  ths 
curricula 

2.  /CEDI  was  restricted  in  its 
modification  efforts  be- 
cause it  had  to  stay  with  ' 
the  1973  textbooks  for  use 
in  the  elementary  school. 

s 

•  3#  The  objectives  of  the  curricula 
will  be  carefully  defined 

4.  Korean  educators  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  curriculum  specifi- 
cation 

4#  Incorporated 

I 

< 

\ 

\ 

_J  :  

-T6T- 

5.  individualization  of  instruction 

5.  Modified  to  include 

5.  Modified  to  rjsduce„fur.tftex. 

-jL-J/aff  originallij-xaodifd^d^be- 

to  be  a  key  component 
•           *  »* 

some  individual  iza-r  . 
tiori 

• 

the  amount  of  individual- 
[ization 
<3 

\ 

\  - 

cause  individualized,  system 
were  still  too  experimental, 
modified  further  because  of 
the  costs  of  including  in- 
dividualized materials  into 
the  program. 

'  2 Of)- 
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ERIC 

t 

0 

Organize  the  schools  into  instruc- 
tional units  of  300.  Students 
taught  by  a  team  of  a  master 
\       '  teacher,  teachers  and  teacher 
aides  (differentiated  staffing) 
with  a  50-1  ratio  of  student 
to  adult.        \  ;< 

Have  children  ,spelid  less  time  in 
. m  *     a  school  and  have  2  or  3 
1     —  shifts  of  students  in  a  given  1 

school.     (To  provide  more  class- 
;  m  .    robin  for  the  same  number  of 

students  and  to  provide  space 
I         for  more  students) 

,     .    Heavy  use  of  Programmed  Instruc  * 
Clonal  nwceriais 

r^t  '  ? — 

6.  ;  Adopted  the  intent  but 

not  the  exact  plan  for 
differentiated  staff. 
Ke$\the  same  70-1  stu- 
dent poacher  ratio  but 
added  h^aid  to  help. 

*  i 

\ 
\  \ 

7.  Not  accepted  ■ 
ft  Tncluded 

I 

6,  //as  been  modified  to.  now 
include  grade  level  instruc- 
tional terms  with  a  teacher 
assigned  to  a  group  of  stu- 
dents, music,  physical  edu- 
cation and  practical  arts 
departmentalized,  and  in- 
dividual team  members 
responsible  for  indepth 
preparation  of  lesson  plans* 

i 

7.  Unaccepted 

0-  Modified  drastically 

G.    KbDI  did  not  have  the 
legal  authority,  the 
political  influence 
or  the  teacher  and 
parent  support  to  make 
this  change.    Also  KIWI 
was  not  able  to  got 
the  needed  additional 
classrooms  'that  wuld 
be  needed  to  implement 

the  FSU  plan. 

• 

7.  Found  to  be  an  unaccept- 
able alternative  by KEDT 
and  other  Korean  edu- 
cators* 

t 

CVJ 

«-< 
I 

8.  Because. of  the  Limita- 
tions of  the  size  of 
the  workbooks  that  could 
be  employed  the  amount 
of  programed  instruct 

9.  Included 

a 

9«  Instructional  radio  in- 
cluded but  ITV  has  not  been 

0 

tional  materials  had  to* 
be  reduced  and  in  some 
cases  eliminated. 

9,  Until  very  recently 
(1978)  both  IR  and  ITV 
integral  components  of 
the  KEDI  system.  However 
because  of  the  TV  broad- 
casting problems  en- 
countered by  KEDI  the 
system  has  been  develops 
and  field  tested  without  ; 
ITV.    The  experiences 
with  IR  have  caused  Kt:i)i 

211 

« 

.    indtrtictioiiciJ  XV  and  radio  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  the 
systhm.    Students  would  receive 
lh  to  2.  hours  of  ITV  per  day. 

Z 10 

ERIC  . 

Self  contained  "student 
learning  units"  to  be 
included 


Reduce  reliance  on  the 

teacher  'in  the  learning  process 


-That' both.  ±he  elementary  and 
middle  school  programf'Vould 
be  revised .  - 


*  9 
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ERIC  . 


10.  The  intent  adopted 


11.  Included 


1 2 .    Incorpora tad 


10.  Student  workbooks  do  pro- 
vide for  units  of  instruc- 
tion with*  diagnostic,  forma- 

t    tive  (progress  check)  and 
summative  vests  as  well  as 
some  practices  and  self  in- 
structional materials.  How- 
ever, these  do  not  meet  the, 
more  rigorous  definition  of 
'self  contained9  student 
tlearning  units" 

11.  Modified  because  of  reduc- 
tion of  programmed  instruc- 
tion, ITV  and  .IR. 


12.  Only  the  elementary  school 
program  has  been  field  test- 
ed through  comprehensive 
deMnstra  ti  ons 


to  reexamine  some  of  the 
■  original  assumptions  for 
inclining  ITV  and  it  now 
appears  that  KEDI  will 
use  TV  as  a  supplement 
to  instruction.  Jtf&PI 
still  plans  to  use  ITV 
for,  teacher  inservice 
training. 

(h  As*  in  8  above,  the 
limitations  of  size^of 
wojkbooks  because  of  v 
student  cost  concerns  > 
has  restricted  KEDI  ig 
this  area. 


i 

CO 
or* 


1.  The  KEDI  system  still 
depends  heavily  on 
the  teacher  as  3  per- 
vayer  of  ^information 
and  as  the  essential 
feedback  component  in 
the.  system.    This  is 
related  to  8,  9  and  10 
above. 

..2.  Because  of  uhe  lack',  of 
trained  manpower,  be- 
cause of  the  need  to 
revise  the  middle  schoo  % 
textbooks  and  curricu- 
lum this  portion  6f  the 
plan  has  been  delayed 
but  not  eliminated. 


21 
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textbooks.  'This  step  is  a  major  first  step  that  r,mst  be  undertaken  in  any 

*  ft 

curriculum  development  project. 

One  of  the  important  components  of  the  FSU  plan  was  that  of  indi vidua! iza-  1 
tfon  of  instruction.   To  facilitate  this  the  plan  also  included  ,self- contained 
student  learning  uni(ts  and  programmed  instruction  materials.    If  these  aspects 
were  included,  it  was  the  belief  of  the  FSU  team  that  more' of  the  instructional 

responsibility  could  be  placed  on  the  student  and  more  of  the  learning  could 

\ 

take  place  outside  of  the  school.   Although  KEDI  and  other  Korean  educators 

\ 

recognized  the  need  to  increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  individualized 
learning  experiences,  they  never  went  as  far  as  the  FSU  report  had  recommended. 
However,  as  the  program  is  now  operating  the're  is  a  very  limited  amount  of 
individualized  instruction  in  use.   The  instructional,  design  that  has  been 
•incorporated  into  .the  system  readily  lends<s>itself  to  this  type  of  instruction 
but  the  current  pupTi -teacher  ratio,  the  size  and  style  of  the  student  work- 
books-,  and  the^bsence  of  instructional  hardware  place  real  constraints  on  KEDI's 
abilities  to  further  expand  to  any  significant -degree  this  component.    The  ef- 
fect that  this  limitation  has  on  theoutcomes  is  probably  substantial,  yet  the 
cost  of  achieving -the  degree  of  individualization  originally  planned  is  undoubted- 
ly beyond  the  financial"  resources  available. 

The  final  component  to  be  mentioned  that  differs  from  both  the  FSU  report 
and  the  original- KEDI  plan  and  the  implementation  plan  is  the  use  of  ITV.  The 
absence  of  this  .component  has  been  referred  to  several 'times  previously  so  will 
be  mentioned  blit  briefly  here.   An  interesting  finding  has  come  out  of' the  E-M 
Project  relating  to'-the  ITV.   There  was  a  basic  underlying  assumption  associated 
with  the  selection  of  ITV  as  an  instructional  delivery  system.   That  was,  since 
aTl  of  Kor.ea_Ls_in  one  time  zone  an  IP/  program  could  be  scheduled  for  two  or 
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three  showings  and  this  would  then  provide  enough  flexibility  for  classroom  use. 
However,  the^fexperiences  KEDI  has  had  with  radio  broadcasting  has  indicated  that 
this  is  not  so.    It  appears  now  that  if  KEDI  does  want  to  continue  the  original 
plan  of  ITV  then  schools  will  have  to  find  ways  to  record  the  program  and  re- 
broadcast  them  internally  at  times  other  than  the  scheduled  ones.   The  effect 
of  not  having  the  ITV  available  as  planned  has  probably  had  its  greatest  impact 
on  upgrading  the  quality  of  teaching  and  instruction.  , Teachers  do  not  have 
•   appropriate  instructional  aids  and  equipment  to  implement  all  that  is^expected^ 
and  some  are  not  able  to  implement  properly  that  which  they  have.    ITV,  as 
planned,  could  "have  helped,  in  , both  cases."  \ 

In  comparing  the  planned. and  the  implemented  E-M  Project,  it  is.  obvious  that 
many  changes  or  modifications  took  place.   The  total  effect  of  these  changes  has 
been  to:    (1)  develop  an  alternative  plan  to  the  FSU  plan  and  (2)  implement  a 
reduced  version  of  the  original  KEDI  plan*    With  the  possible  exception  of  ITV, 
KEDI  has  been  ab^le  to  design*,  develop,  and  demonstrate  the  major  components  of 
the  E-M  Project  p^an  even  though  each  of  the  components  'have  had  to  be  reduced 
in  scope  mainly  for  cost  reasons.    The  achievement  level  of  students  in  the 
demonstration  schools  has  improved.   There  are  signs  that  the  regional  differences 
in  achievement  havejteen  narrowed.    There  are  indications  that  the  parents  as  well 
as  teachers  and  principals  support  th?  new  educational  system.   And5  there  are 
indications  that  more  concern  for  and  the  resulting  change  in  higher  level  thought, 
processes  are  in  keeping  with  the  KEDI  plan. 

Because  of  these  favorable  indicators,  the  Ministry  of  Education  established 
an  independent  evaluation  team  to  validate  the  findings  of  KEDI  and  to  report  to 
the  Ministry  its  finding  and  recommendations  for  further  action.    It  is  predict- 

i     '     -  r- 

ed  that  this  team  will  support  the  findings  of  KEDI,  will  recognize  the  potential 
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that  the  system  has  for  continued  revision  and  .improvement,  will  r£ognft*the 
real  need  for  upgrading  the  skills  and  practices  of  the  teachers  and  will,  there-, 
fore,  reWnd  national  adoption  of  the  KEDI  system.   (Sel  K  below)    If  tlWs  is  so 
then  the  Ministry  of  Education  will  have  to  recognize  KEDI  as  a  legitimate  research 
institute  on  a  par  with  other  national  institutes  of  research  and  provide  funds  and 
job  security  similar  to  the  others.    KEDI,  in  cooperation  with  'the  MOE,  will  have 
to  develop  a-  diffusion  plan,  that  can'provide  for  a  time  line  of.. implementation  'thct 
recognizes  the  .current  limitations  of  the  KEDI  staff  but  at'the  same  time..move-'  - 
ahead -atWximum  speed. /ihis  will  require  the  full  cooperation  of  the  MOE,  the 
provincial  research  centers,  the  various  administrative  units,  teacher  training 
institutions,and  'university  schools  of  education.    KEDI  staff  will  have  to  be 
involved-in  the \dif fusion,  but  in  an  orchestrating  or  coordinating  role.   Also,  ' 
KEOI  must  be  given  the  time  and  resources  to  continue  the  needed  rlsearch  and 
development  that  will  bring  the'new  system  to  its  more  significant  potential. 

-  K«   Additional  Information  Provided  by  the/ 

,  \  ,  - 

RePort  of  the  National  Commission 
to  Evaluate  the  New  Education  System* 

In  May,  1978,  the  Korean  government  appointed  a  National  Commission  to  \ 
conduct  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  Elementary-Middle  School* Development ' 
Project  and  the  new  educational  system  proposed.   The  task  assigned  toUhe 
Commission  was  (1)  to  review  the  effects  and  outcomes  of  the  new  educational 
system  as  implemented  in  the  E-M  Project,  and  (2)  to  provide*  the  Ministry  i>r~  *  ■ 
Education  with  the  basic  data  required  for  decisions  relative  to  the  national- 
implementation  of  the  new  educational  system. 

*  CasI  ^CSCtf^m1C?.b!Mame  ?vai(^ble "following  the  completion  of  work  by  the 
JhTArtsI^  .•*"«««'  «*— t  relative^  [ 

"  \ 
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The  members  of  this  Cor.mission  included  the'  following  individuals:  eight 
professors  from  higher  education  institutions,  six  officers  from  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  five  school  principals,  three  directors  "of  educational  research  insti- 
tiites  of  regional  boards  of  education,  and  six  researchers  from  KEDI. 

Tljj^areas  on  which  the  evaluation  .studies  were  focused  included":    (1)  the 
new  educational  system  model  (instructional  system  and  school  management  system), 

(2)  instructional  materials,  (3)  effects  and  outcomes  of  the  new  system  as 
•reflected  in  the  demonstration  and  cooperating  schools.   The  period  of  the  evalua- 

t 

tion  study  covered  five  months/May  through  September,  1978.    Eighteen  demonstra- 
tion kscho  in  the  study.  1 

Evaluation  procedures  utilized  by  the^m^ers^gf^he^Commission  included: 
M  assessment  of  student  achievement,  (2)  vimdation  of  instructional  materials, 

(3)  opinion  surveys  of  teachers,  students,  parents,  supervisors,  and  researchers, 
.(4)  field  surveys  and  observation  in  the  schools.  *     ■  ' 

The ^findings  of  the  Commission  were  positive  and  unequivocal.   The  new 
instructional  system  was  found  to  be  both  effective  and- efficient,   Jh%  new 
.-  -instructional  plan,  ?in  the'cbnclusions  of  the  Commission,  assisted  teafhers  to.- 
4   be  niore  efficient  in  their  roles,  facilitated  a  management  by  objectives  approach 
to  instruction,  placed  emphasis  on  sslf -directed,  learning,  improved /diagnosis  of 
student* deficiencies,  promoted  the  use  of  remedial  and  enr-ichment^pro grams,  and 
o&  provided  a  continuing  evaluation  of  student  achievement  relative,  to  specific 


educational  objectives.  *•  * 

Instructional  materials  developed  for  use  in  the  new.  educational  system 
also  received  high  marks.    The  Teacher  Guides  were  viewec/as  especially  effecitve 
in  the  presentation  and  definition  of  specific  instructional  objectives,  in  their 
.   'emphasis  on  the  highejr  mental  processes  such  as  creativity  and  prqbjem  solving, 
♦  .and  in  their  provision  for  suggestions  for  systematic  instructional  prbcedures: 
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The  Student  Workbooks  were  considered  particularly  valuable  in  terms  or  enrich- 
ment  and  remedial  learning  and  in  their  concern  for  discovery  learning  processes. 

The  school  management  system,  in  the  view  of  the  Commission,  was  serving 
the  objectives  of  the  new  educational  program 'and  the  instructional  system  being 
utilized.   Specific  reference  was  made  to  management  by  objectives,  to  periodic, 
evaluation  -processes,  '^cooperative  sharing  of  responsibilities  among  teachers, 
to  grade  centered  management,' and  to  flexible  grouping  of  students. 

Through  the  utilization  of  a  number  of  examinations  specifically  Resigned 
for  the  study  and  administered  to  students  in„both_the  demonstration  schools  and 
the  -control  schools,  the  Commission  identified  significant  achievement  outcomes 
for  the  E-M  Project.   Students  in  the  demonstration  schools  that  were. utilizing 
the  new  instructional  system  socred  significantly  higher  .in  all  subject  fields.-.  ' 
Korean  language,  mathematics,  social  science,  science*  final  arts,  ana  music.  A 
total  of,  85.6%  df  the  students  in  the  demonstration  schools  achieved  mastery  or 
near-ma_stery  in  their  learning  as  compared  to  53.2%  in  the  control  schools.  One 
other  finding   is  especially  important  in  view  of  the  concern  of  Korea  for 
differencW,  in  educational  achievement  between  rural  and  urban  children,  with  the 
former  ordinarily  achieving  at  a  considerably  lower  level.   The  tests  administered 
in  the  Commission  study  showed  that  students  in  the  rural tarea  demonstration 
schools  scored  higher  than  did  children  in  the  urban  area  control  schools. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  study  the  Commission  made  the  following'recoimienda- 
tions:  ' 

1.  The  new  educational. system  developed  by  KEDI  should  be  implemented 
nationwide  on  a  gradual  basis  following  a  carefully  planned  time 
schedule. 

2.  The  Elementary-Middle  School  Project  should  become  an  integral  part- 
of  the  long  term  educational  plan  for  educational  reform  by  the 

;  Ministry  ?of  Education. 
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3.   The  Ministry  of  Education  should  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
implementation  and  diffusion  of  "the  new  educational  system  and 
KEDI  should  assume  the  task  of  follow-up  studies  aimed  at  revision 
and  improvement. 

4..  KEDI  should  develop  effective  programs  for  pre-service  and  in-service 
training  of  teachers  rt^ative  to  the  new  educational  system  and  to 
"the  improvement  of  teaching  generally;  these  .programs  should  be 
reflected  in  the  curricula  of  teacher  training  institutions. 

5.  The  costs  of  nationwide  implementation  of  the  new  educational  system 
should  be  assumed, by  the -national  government;  however,  alternative 
methods  of  financing  should "be  studied. 

6.  Improvements  in  the  new  educational  system  should  include  guidance 
;    programs,  programs  for  slow  learners,  and  school  management  guides. 

7.  -The  Ministry  of  Education  should  provide  KEDI  with  appropriate 

administrative  support  for  its  added  role  in  the  national  implementa- 
tion of  the  new  educational  system. 

L.   National  Implementation  of  the  E-M  Project 

•    KEDI  has  developed  a  tentative  plan  for  the  national  implementation  of  the 
Elementary-Middle  School  Development  Project.   The  basic  elements  of  the  proposed 
plan  include  the  following: 

1.  The  implementation  will  occur  on  a  gradual  basis  in  the  eTenrfentary 
schools  of  the  nation  probably  over  a  period  of  several  years. 

2.  First  priority  in  the  national  implementation  will  be.given  to 
^schools  in  remote  and  isolated  areas  of  the  nation,  witri  other 

/   regions  being  added  on  a  planned  basis  over  a  period  of  years. 

V 

) 

„  4 
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3.  Initially  KEDI  teaching-learning  materials  will  be  used  concurrently 
with  the  present  textbooks  until  1983  when  new  textbooks  will  be 
available. 

4.  The  new  elementary  school  textbooks  will  incorporate  present  KEDI 
teaching-learning  materials  as  integral  parts  of  the  textbooks. 

5.  KEDI  will  develop  and  administer  a  training  program  for  resource 
persons  who  will  act  as  in-service  teacher  trainers  for  teachers 

_jn  the  local  areas  prior  to  andiduring  the  implementation  phase. 

6.  KEDI  will  'develop  pre-service  training  materials  for  the  use  of  ■ 
Junior  Teachers  Colleges  in  the  training  of  new  teachers. 

It  is  anticipated  that  KEDI  will  present  a  complete%plan  for  national  imp! 
mentation  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  by  April  1979. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING 

>  * 

.   -     A,    Educational  Radio*  and  Television  in  Korea  Prior  to  KEDI 

«  • 

With  the  establishment  of  KEDI  in -1972  came  the  development  of.  a  radio  and 
television  broadcast  system  established  exclusively  for  education  purposes  under 
the  Ministry  of  Education.    Previous  to  1972,  all  .broadcast  systems  in  Korea 

*  »  v  * 

were  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Information. 

Korea's  first  broadcasting  effort. was  with  radio  programming  in  1942. 
During  the  Japanese  occupation,  all  broadcast  systems  were  controlled  by  the 

•  ■      .  i  r  '  ' 

Japanese  Government.    When  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  established  in  1948,  the 
Korean  'Government  took  over  the  broadcast  system,  whicv  at  that  time  had  deve- 

—    loped-to  niMl^ional  stations.   And  until  195.4,  this  was  the  only  broadcast 
system  in  Korea,    In  1954,  the  first  religious  radio  station  began  to  operate  in 
Seoul,    In  December  1961,, a  totally  government  operated  television  station  was 
established.    In  1968,,  a  reorganization  and  integration  of  existing  broadcast 
'systgns  were  effected  and  in  May  of  1969,  the  first  use  of  television  for 

•  %  .  educational  purposes  was  made  by  the  Korean*  Broadcasting  System  (KBS) . 

KBS  is  a  nationwide  radio  and  television  system  operated  by  the  Korean 
Government  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Informa- 
tion,   Its  broadcast  of  education  programs  is  limited  to  less  than  ten  percent 
of  the  weekly  broadcast  time.   The  education  programs  are  considered  supplemen- 
tal in  nature  and  generally  are  designed  for  enrichment  purposes  only.  Most 
are  directed  to  elementary  and  secondary  school  grades,  covering  in  general  ways 
such  subjects  as;  science,  music,  andcfine  arts. 

*      B.   Recognition  of  the  Need  for  a  New  Educational  Broadcasting  System 

This  limited  use  of  broadcast  capabilities  in  terms  of  (1)  amount  of  broad- 

*  i 
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cast  time  given  to  education,  (2)*subjects  presented,  (3)  .grade  levels  covered 
and  (4)  curriculum  relatedness,is" viewed  as  inadequate  for  the  educational  needs 
by  Korean  scholars  today. 

The  primary  purpose  of  KEDI's  educational  broadcasting  system  wvas  to  erfhance 
instruction  in  the  elementary  and  middle  school  classrooms  throughout  Korea  as  a 
basic  component  of  educational  reform  envisioned  by  KEDI's  new  instructional 
model.    Radio  and  television  programs  were  to  be  "instructional"  in  use.  That 
is,  the  tel^yision  and/or  radio  program  was  to  be  the  primary  teacher  of  the 
content  to  be  learned  by  the  students.  An  instructional  unit  was  to  be  designed 
for  the  subject  matter  content  under  study.    This  instructional  unit  would  rely 
on  television  and  radio  at  specific  points  and  times  in  the  unit  to  be  the  pri- 
mary provider  of  the  information  the  students  were  to  learn.   The  determination 
of  what  content  was  to  be  presented  via  television  and  radio  was  to  be  decided 
based  upon  the  uniqueness  of  television  and  radio,  as  a  teaching  method.  The 
objectives  and  the  instructional  unit  that  couTjd  best  be  accomplished  by  televi- 
sion  and/or  radio  would  be  presented  by  television  arid/or  radio.    Likewise,  the 
objectives  that  could  best  be  accomplished  by  the  classroom  teacher  would  be 
presented  by  the  classroom  teacher.  *  m 

In  addition  to  the  direct  use  of  television  and  radio  for  instructional 
purposes  inside  the  classroom,  KEDI  planned  for  television  and  radio  to  be  used 
for  general  education  purposes  as  well.   This  role  was  different  from  the  instruo 
tlonal  ro]e  in  that  it  may  or  may  not  be  directly  related  to  an  instructional 
unit  or  specific  classroom  activities  at  a  given  point  in  time  in  the  classroom. 

With  these  two  basic  roles  in  mind,  KEDI  planned  for  television  and  radio 
to  be  a  major  componeat  of;  the  E-M  Project.    It  was  herein  that  the  instructional 

role  of  television  and  radio  was  to  be  an  integral  part.    In  addition  to.  the  E-M 

I 


Project,  television  and  radip  were  to  be' used  in  special  KEDI  projects  such  as 
the  Air  and  Correspondence  High  School,  Pre-service  and  In-service  Teacher 
Training,  and  the  Sinahn  County  Broadcast  District. 

It -was,  anticipated  that  KEDI's  new  instructional  model  and  its  use  of 
television  and  radio  would  help  equalize  educational  opportunities  between  the 
rural  and  urban  areas  of 'Korea,   Such  resources  as  museums,  concerts- -and 
symphonies*  competitive  sports  and  athletics:  competition ,_alJ/$o  much  a  part  of  „ 
the  urban  students'  daily  living,  could  be  routinely  shared  via  television  and 
radio  with  rural  students.    In  the  absence  of  such,  these  events  remained  out- 
side  ±he-:ruraT;stu  rare  and  sporadic 

journeys  to  an  urban  center.   Also,  better  teachers  could  be  shared  with  more 
.students  via:  television  and.  radio,  and.  thereby  raise  ,^e.  quality;  of  education 
for  more  .students  than  ,is  possible  in  one  classroom  wjth  one  teacher. 

In  addition  to  this  school-related  educational  use  qfLteleyislon.„.and_ 
radio  it  was  anticipated  that  television  and  radio  would  be  used  in  general 

"educational  activities  for  adults,  such  as  life  long  learning,  community  education, 
improved  farming  techniques,       better  sanitation  methods,  and  other  relevant 
projects,  - 

'  -  C,    Implementation  of  the 'New-System 

Authorization,   The  formal  authorization  of  the  educational  broadcasting 

.station  was  established  by  KEDI  Law  #2ef6  and  the  Enforcement  Decree,  Presidental 

9 

Decree  #6899  on  October  11,  1973,    On  May  14,  1974,  the  groundbreaking  ceremony 
for  the  broadcasting  station  took  place  at  its  site  irr  Umyeon-Dongsan,  Gangnam, 
near  Seoul,    On  December  9,  1973,  construction  on  the  transmitting  site  was 
begun  at  its  si£e  near  the  town  of  Jecheon  in  the  Jlorth  .Chung  Chong  Province. 
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The  Tethered  Conmuni cation  Corporation  (T-COM)  of  Westinghouse  Corporation 
and  the  Ministry  of  Education  developed  a  contract  effective  as  of  December  12, 
1972,  for  the  purchase  of  all  of  the  necessary  transmitting  equipment.  The' 
-National  Assembly  approved  the  loan  proposal  on  February  26,  1973,  and  the  loan 
agreement  between  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  was  for- 
*  mally  signed  on  May  10,  1973.  ' 

Facilities  and  Equipment.  '  KEDI's  broadcast  system  is  comprised  of  a  trans- 
mission site  and  a  production  and  broadcast  studio,   the  .production  and. -broadcast 
-studies-are  located  in  the  KEDi  headquarters  facility  near  Seoul.  Construction 
on  these  facilities  was  completed  in  1975.   The  transmitting  system's  main  site 
was  near  J.echepn,  in  the  North  Chung  Chong  Province.   Construction  on  this 
faculty  was  completed  in  1976. 

The  T- COM  transmitting  system  made  use  of  a  helium  filled- tethered  balloon 
flying  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  ft.  to  which  transmitters  are  affixed.    It  was 
originally^ planned  that  KEDI's  ITV.  and  IR  programs  would  originate  at  the  main 
studios  near  Seoul,  be  relayed  to  the  T-COM  transmitters  near  Jecheon  on  a  C 
band  microwave  link  and  be  retransmitted  to;  television  and  radio  receivers  in 
school. class  rooms.    Two  UHF  channels  were  established  for  ITV  and  one  FM 
channel  for  radio  broadcast.   The  first  phase  of  the  development  plan  called  for 
two-thirds  of  the  South  Korean  land  area  to  be  under  KEDI's  broadcast  coverage. 
The  second  phase  of  development  called  for  a  second  T-COM  site  to  be  establish- 
ed  near  the  tip  of  South  Korea.   With  the  two  sites,  KEDI  could  xover  all  of 
South  Korea  with  educational  radio  and  television  programs.   The  broadcast 
signal  over  a  60  mile  radius  from  the  transmitting  sites  was  to  have  been  an 
FCC  grade  A  signal  and  an  FCC  grade  B  signal  over  a  90  mile  radius  from  the 
transmitter.   The  television  channels  were  to  operate  with  an  effective  radiated 
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power  of  10,000  watts.  After  a  few  trial  broadcasts  4n  late  1975,  insurmountable 
technical  problems  with  the  transmitting  facilities  were  encountered  and  the  


system  was- declared  unworkable  in  l'977.v  The  second  transmitter  site  was  neve 
developed  and  now  plans  are  being  made  to.  develop  a  ground-based  transmission 
system*       ."  ,  . 

KEDI's  broadcast  studio  near  Seoul  includes  two  large,  highly  dsvelooed 
three  camera  color  television  studios  and  two  well  developed  radio  studios,  one 
for  voice  recordings  and  one  for  dramatic  production.   While  some  of  the  support 
services  such  as  graphic  illustration,1  animation,  motion  film,  and  photographies 
are- not  well  developed, \ the  television  and  radio  studios  have  all  of  the  highly 
sophisticated  electronic  equipment  and  hardware,  necessary  for  top  quality  studio 
productions.  (See  the  Appendix  for  a  listing  of  radio  and  television  equipment.) 
Full  scale  production  originally  was  expected  to  result  in  1,800  ITV  programs 
per  year.   When  full  scale  production  is  made  operational,  the  support  services,,  unl 
improved,  will  be  inadequate.  Currently  existing  physical  facilities  and  equip- 
ment  in,' such  areas  as  graphic  illustration,  photographic  production,  and  animation 
will  not  be  able  to  support  the  full  capacity  for  television  program  production 
that,  the  studios 'are  capable  of.  facilities  for  set  design  and  instruction,  make-  . 
up,  and' costume  production  are  adequate,  but  will  be  strained  to  the  limit  in  a 
full  production  schedule. 

Organization  and  Structure.   While  several  reorganizations  have  occurred, 
the  Department  of  Educational  Broadcasting  is  basically  comprised  of  five  major 
section's:  (1)  programming,  (2)  television  .program  production,  (3)  radio  program 
production,  (.4)  engineering,  and  (5)  administration. 

The"  programming  section  is  responsible  for  planning 'and  producing  all  pro- 
grams,,  planning  any  staff  training  to  be  undertaken  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  researching,  developing, and  producing  the  wide  assortment  of  broadcasting 
materials  found  necessary.  ,  ' 
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The  television  and  radio  production  sections, -so-called  software^ sections, 
are  responsible  for  the  production  of  all  of  the  educational  broadcast  programs.  ^ 
The  producers  in  the  production  section^  and  the  researchers  in  the  research  and 
development  department  must  work  closely  with  each  other  in  the  development  of 
program  scripts. 

The  engineering  section  is  the  hardware  section  and  on  its  staff  are  the 
engineers  and  technicians  whose  duty  if  is  to  manage,  to  operate,  and  cooTdi- 
nate  the  activities '.in  the  master  and  subcontrol  rooms.   Also,  this  section,  is 
to  coordinate-  the  technical  aspects  of  the  transmitting  activities.    In  addition, 
•it  is  responsible  for  the  installation,  maintenance,  repair.and  testi-ngoof  all 
the  equipment  used  for  broadcasting. 
The  administrative  section  is  responsible  for  overall  coordination  and  super- 
vision  of  the  Educational  Oroadcastlng  Department.   Currently,  there  are  some  108 
full-time  employees  in  the  department  with  an  appropriate  number  of  part-time       '  f 
employees  available  for  special  assignments.   The  full  number   currently  is 
"considerably  lower  than  the  total  number  of  positions  available  in  the  depart- 
-  ment.   This  1s  due  to-  several  vacancies  that  have  occurred  and  have  not  been 
filled.    It  seems  that  they  will  not  be  filled  until  such  time  as.  adequate ... 
salaries  and  personnel  benefits  can  be  given.  (See  Appendix  for  a  list  of 
employees  of  the  department  and  related  information.) 

D.    Implementation  Activities  and  .Outcomes 
.    A  Broadcast  Council  is  established  and  maintained  to  review  and  "evaluate 
instructional,  television  p'rograms  and^ instructional  radio  programs  prio.r  to 
their  being  aired.    In  addition,  the  Broadcast  Council  establishes  criteria  for 
production  and  program  quality,  conducts  research  related  to  ITV  and  IR  effect 
on  learning,  and  solicits  feedback  from  users\in  the, field. 
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-  Because  of  the  problems  with  the  transmission  of  programs,  the  Broadcast 
Council  and  its  work  is  still  in  its  infancy*   Until  programs  are  broadcast 

generally,  there  is  no  feedback  from  clients  as  to  the  receptivity  of  the 

«  * 

-programs.-:  Therefore, 'there  can; be  only  internal  reviev/  of  prcfgVam  quality. 

One  of  the  major  functions,  of  the  Council  is  to  determine  the  effect  of  tele- 

i  »  - 

vision  and- radio  on  learning.   Until  the  programs  .are  aired  and  received  in 

The  cinssrobm-by  students  and  teachers,  there  can  be  no  research  on  their 
effectiveness.    From  the  data  collected  by  the  Council,  more  realistic  long 
and  short-range  plans  can  be  made. 

Identification  of  competent  and  qualified  members  for  the  Council,  proce- 
dures for  election  .of  membership  arud  officers,  and  tenure  of  office  on  the  . 
Council  are  all.yet  to  be  determined*   As  the  transmission  problems  are  solved, 
these  areas  will  be  dealt, with  and  greater  attention  will  need  £o  be  given  to 
the  recruitment  of  active  fi^d  representatives. 

Basic  planning  for  television  and°radio  program  development  is  a  coopera- 
tive activity  between  the  Educational  Broadcasting  Department      and*. the 
cunriculum  material  specialists  in  the  Research  and  Development  Department. 

\  In  the.  initfa-l  stages  of  KEDI ^  the  processes  for  the.  development  of  1TV 
and^IR  programs  were  somewhat  cumbersome  and.  disjointed.   The  scripts  for  the 
programs  vferfe  developed  by  the  curriculum  material  staff  and  the  subject  natter 
content  specialist  based  on  the  Ministry  of  Education's  'curriculum.    It  was  only 
upon  completion  of  the  script  development  process  that  the  script  was  given  to 
'the  broadcast  staff       "for  production.   The  production  team  did  not  have  any 
opportunity  to  provide  input  under  script  development  [process  prior  to  the 
finalized  form  of  the  script  as  determined  by  the  curriculum  material  staff. 
,Be_cause  of  this,  many  times  scripts  had  to  be  rewritten  or  totally  redone. 
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This  occurred  because  original  scripts  may  have  called  for  some  activity  that  was 
very  expensive  or  technically  impossible.   This  would  not  be  known  until,  the  for- 
mal  and-finalized  script  was  given  to  the  production  staff.   Then  it  would  have 
to  go  back  to  the-curricullim  material  staff  and  script  writers  for  revision. 
This  caused  an  undue  delay  in  the  production  of  the  ITV  and  IR  programs." 

However,  recently  the  process  appears  to  be  working  more  smoothly.  This 
is,  in  part,  due  to  the  gaining  of  experience  by  the  staff  members  in  the  two 
departments  and  to  KEDI's  assumption  last  year  of  the  responsibility  for  text- 
book  compilation  for  the  Ministry  of  Education,   This  places  KEDI's  curriculum 
materials  and  ^bject  matter  content  specialists  at. the  forefront  of  knowing 
what  form 'the  curriculum  may  take' in  a  given  year,  and  this  is  vital  information 
for  the  script  writers  and  then  in  turn  for  the  radio  and  television  production 
Staff.    It  is  essential  for  the  curriculum  materials  and  subject  matter  content 
specialists  and  the  production  specialist  to  continue  to  develop  closer  working 

% 

relationships  on  a  daily  basis  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

'  Open-air  broadcasting  activities  to  date  have  been  limited  primarily  to  radii 
'  programs  except  for  selected  educational  television  programs.    KEDI  develops  and 
produces  the  radio  programs  and  by  contractual  agreement,  KBS  transmits  them 
according  to  a  schedule  established  by  KEDI  in  cooperation  with  KBS.   A  teacher's 
"  guide  and  schedule  of  radio  program  times  for  each  semester  jis  published  and 
.  distributed  by  KEDI  to  accompany  the  radio  programs.   This  book  presents  the 
radio  program  schedule  by  grades  and  subjects  on  a  daily  basis  as  well  as  objec- 
tives of  the  lessons  and  suggested  additional  activities  the  teacher  may  wish 

*  ** 

to  asslgnv 

One,  of  the  major  drawbacks  KEDI  has  experienced  with  this  publication  is 
that,  due  to  financial  constraints,  only  some  6,000  are  published  each  semester 

and'  there  are  more  than  6,0OG  elementary  schools  in  Korea.   This- averages  less. 

> 

than  one  book 'per  school.    It  would  tie  more  effective  if  the  book  were  put  into 


the  hands  of  every  elementary  school  teacher  each  semester.    It  is  designed  .as 
av teacher's  guide  and  only  one  copy  per  school  is  not  enough.   The  problem  is 

compounded  when  one  considers  the  number  of  middle  schools  In^addition  tojfte  — 

number^of^Lemeotary  schools.   ForT basic  radio  broadcasting  schedule  for  the- 

first  semester  of  1978,  see  Appendix.    Radio  programs  art-broadcast  at. the 

« 

rate  of  87  per  week,  including  21  of  that  number  that  are  rebroadcast  programs.  „ 
Analysis  of  the  programs  indicate  that  on  the  .average,  per  week  (including 
rebroadcasts):    '  • 
10  programs'  are  on  Moral  Education  for  grades  1-6, 

9  programs  are  on  Korean  Language  "for  grades  2-6,  ..  . 
8  programs  are  on  Social  Studies  for  grades  3-6,  ,  '  *     .  • 

•        *  "x  ■  •       «  ■  » 

f  m  * 

4  programs  are  on  Korean' History  for  grades '5-6, 

10  programs  are  on  Music  for  grades  1-6,  *  » 

*     .  • 

%  programs  are  Special  Activities  for'grade's  5-6,    •    *  '/       :         /  y 

•6  programs  are  on  EntfTTsF  Conversation  for  middle  school , 
25  programs  are  supplemental -in  nature  formal!  grades, 
2  programs  are&for  teachers  and -adults,. 
2  programs  are  cultural  enrichment  for  elpmejitary  schools, 
7  programs  are  for. information,  news  and  announcements.    *  • 
Special  programs  are  developed  for  special  days' such  as  Buddha's  Birthday,' 
Liberation. Day,  and  national  holidays.  At  the  beginning  of  each  semester, 

.   programsnhat  introduce  new  textbooks  and  tell  how  to  use  radio  in  the  classroom  . 
are  broadcast  for  one  week.   The  Appendix  contains  sample  radio  programs  and 
their  objectives  for  grades. 4,  5,  and  6  and' such  subjects  is  Moral  ^Education, 
Korean  Language,  Music,  and  The  Social  Life. 

for  production  purposes,  KEDI  budgets  10;000-20,000  Won  per  15  minute  radio 
program  to  cover  .direct  cost.   This  cost  on  an  average  is 'divided  as  follows:       .  *" 

«        ♦  »  » 
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script  502,  talent  35.5%,  and  sound. effects  14.52.    In  1977,  th*e  latest  year 

j  — 

with  complete  figures,  KEDI  produced  3,950  radio  programs. 

Due  to  T-COM's  inability  to  transmit,  television  program  broadcasts  have 
not  bccur-ed.   However,  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  a  transmission  facili- 
ty will  be  available,  the 'broadcast  department  continues  to  desngnSod  produce 
television  progragp,  To'date,  some  1,591  television  programs  have  bee\produced 
and  are  available  for  broadcast. 

Table  1  presents  the  year,  number  of  television  programs,  place  of  produc- 
tion, and  color  or  black, and  white  status  of  programs  produced  by  KEDI. 
i  .  Table  1 


\ 


Year 

1973 

1974  \ 

*  ■  s 

,  v. 
1975 

: 

;  1976 

1977 

j  Tpcal 

.  *  * 

1 

1 

!    •  \ 
19. 

23 

\ 

c 

419" 

1119 

1591 

'    \  - 

I  ?iac« 

■   of  Prcr- 

:  ducelon 

j 

K3S 

J 

KBS 

*\ 

\ 

KEDI 

\ 
K 

KEDI 

KEDI 

i  '* 

■!    Color  o 
j  or 
j  B/W 

B/W 

B/W 

Color 

& 
B/W 

Color 

! 

Color  1 

1 

i 

> 
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The  Appendix  presents  the  television  programs  produced  by  ,KEDI  in 

1976-77  along  with  the  intended  audience,  subject  matter  content,  and  grade 
level.  .  ^  * 

E«  Transmission 

.    .A  major  component  in  the  implementation  of  KEDI' s  new  instructional  model 
was  the  capacity  for  the  broadcast  of  ITV  and  IR  programs.   A  formal'  proposal 
for  the  transmissio.n*of_these  educational  programs  was  made  by  the.T-COM 


Corporation  of  'Wesb'ng house.  In  December,  1972°,  an'  agreement  was  signed  with 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  T-COM,  and  the  construction  and  the  development 
of  the  multipurpose  tethered  satellite  system  for  the  broadcast  of  both  radio 
and  television  programs  for  instructional,  and  educational  purposes  as  well  as 
for  other  government  communication  purposes  was  begun.  The  site  selected  for: 
'  this  physical  facility  was  near  Jecheon,  lV-th'e  North  Chong  Chung  Province. 
With  the  decision^  made 'concerning  the  transmission  technology,  KEDI  intensi- 
fied  its  efforts* in  the  development  of  both  radio  and  television  programs  for 
use  during  the  experimental  and  demonstration  stages  of  the  E-M  Project. 

Delays  were  encountered  by  T-COM  during  the  period  of  construction,  and 
It  became  necessary  for  l$EDM:o  make  drastic  changes  in' its  plans  for  the 
delivery  of  radio  and  television  programs  in  the  small  scale  tryouts.     More  - 
serious  problems. related  directly  to  the  transmission  of  programs  arose  later 
that  madeMt  impossible  to. utilize  television  broadcast  in  either  the  small 
scale  tryouts   or  in  the  large  comprehensive  demonstrations.  Engineering 
problems,  delays,  and  the  inability  of  f-COM  to  keep  its  promise  of  being  an 
.ill -weather  system  made  open-air  broadcasting  impossible.   Therefore,  KEDI  was 
forced  to  reduce  its  plans  for  radio  and  television  and  had  to  rely  upon  a 
small  portable  closed  circuit  television  set-up  for  its  IT V  lessons. 

This  was  a  major  change  for  KEDI  in* that  appropriate  equipment  and  hard- 
ware for  portability  had  to  be  purchased  and  competent  operators  had  to  be 
trained.   This  took  time  and  diverted  needed  manpower  from  other  projects  as 
well  as  severely  reducing  the  number  of  schools  and  classes  that  could  be 
involved  in  the  testing  of  the  total  KEDI  instructional  model. 

The  inability  of  T-COM  to  achieve  the  geographic  land  coverage  that  had 
been  anticipated  became  apparent  during  this  time,  as  well. 
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While  alternative  transmission  systems  are  now  being  sought,  the  effect  of  the 
demise  of  T-COM  was  <devastating."^Interna11y,  KEDI's  staff  and  broadcast  council 
has  lost  more  than*- three  years  , of  broadcast  experience.    Classroom  teachers  now 
indicate,  after  having  to  fill  classroom  time  that  was  dedicated  to  television 
programs  with  other  learning  activities, that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  have 
television  and  radio  programs  in  the  classroom  in  order  to  implement  KEDI's  new* 
instructional  model.     ,J  ^ 

Outside  of  .KEDI,  the  general  public  and  the  educationally  minded  public 
are  hot  fully /aware  of- the  specific  reason  for  the  delay  in  transmission  of 
television  and  radio  programs.  fo>  educational  purposes.  The  coming  of  color 
television *to  Korea  was  to  be  brought  by  KEDI.  Press  releases  and  publf5"pro- 
nouncements  by  government  officials  pointed  to  this  being  the  first  color  tele- 
vision broadcast  facility  in  Korea.  Great  expectations  were  formed  based  on 
these  statements  and  now,  today,  some  thr§e  years  later,  no  color  television 
program  broadcast  is  occurring. 

Through  no  fault  of  its  own,  KEDI,  as  the  most  visible  entity,  is.  suffer- 
ing as  a  result  of  these  delays  and  frustrated  expectations.   While  KEDI!s  * 
basic  instructional  mission  is  still  intact,  future  efforts  of  KEDI  will  greatly 
be  enhanced  if  the  general  public  and  the  educationally  minded  public  are  given 
the  facts  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  transmission  of  color  televi- 
sion programs*; 

F.    Radio  and  Television  in  the  E-M  Project 
The  importance  of  the  E-M  Project  has  previously  been  presented.  KEDI's 
original  testing  and  implementation  plan  for  the  new  instructional  model  called 
for  heavy  reliance  upon  the  utilization  of  television  and  radio.  .(  Due  to  techm> 
cal  problems  wi'th  T-COM  and  the  resulting  delay  in  the  transmission  of  programs 
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lasting  to  the  present  time,  KEDI  was  forced  to  make  a  major  modification  in 
the  plan* 

'    Because  general  transmission  of  programs .was  not  possible,  KEDI  developed 
a  limited  closed  ciEcu't  television  system  utilizing  a  VTR  and  television  moni- 
tor.  Whereas,  the^ original  plan  called  for  a  large  number  of  students  in 

'    numerous  classrooms  to  receive  the  programs  simultaneously  via  general  broadcast 
and' open-air  transmission,  the  plan  that  actually  came  about  wit^the  small  por- 
/table  system  saw  only  one  or  two  classrooms  receive  the  television  programs  simul- 
taneously.   This  greatly  jeopardized  KEDI's  attempt  in  conducting  its  massive 
research' activities  relating  to  the  role  of  television  and  radio  in  the  new 
instructional,  model. 

However,  to  the  best  of  its  ability  i)mlBT^|  circumstances,  KEDI  continued 
to  collect  and  analyze  data  on  the  role  of  radio  and  television  and  to  produce 

m  television  programs  in  preparation  for  the  time  when  a  transmission  system  would 
be  available. 

„    KEDIfs  instructional  and  learning  materials  for  broadcasting  are  developed 
by  a  five  step  process:    (1)  study  of  the  unit,  (2)  analysis  of  the  unit,  (3) 
design  of  learning  conditions,  (4)  preparation  of  materials,  and  (5)  evaluation 
4  of  materials. 

,In  the  stage,  study  of  t£e  unit,  the  terminal  objectives  are  defined  and 
the  subject  matter  content  is  identified.    In  the  second  stage,  analysis  of  the 
unit,  the  learning  elements  such  as  facts,  basic  concepts,  and  principles  are  / 
specified.    The  interrelationships  of  these  learning  elements  are  examined  in 
order  to  identity  the  learning  hierarchy.    In  the  third  stage,  desogn  of  learning 
conditions,  the  instructional  sequence  is  determined.    Instructional  objectives 
are  determined  in  accordance  with  the  KEDI  instructional  model,  and  then  the  most 
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,  appropriate  media  for  instruction  are  selected.    In  the  fourth  stage,  prepara- 
tion! materials,  the  teacher's  guide,  the  student  workbook,  media  materials, 

•  and  other  teacher-learning  materials  are  prepare^.    In  the  final  stage,  the 
evaluation  of  materials,  an  evaluation  plan  ar.a  instrument  are  developed,  and, 
the  process  is  tested  .with  students  to  verify  adequacy  and  instructional 
effectiveness. 

This  basic  procedure  was  followed  as  materials  were  developed  for  the' 
small  scale  tryouts  and  the  large  comprehensive  demonstrations. 

The  First  Small  Scale  Trvout.   The  first  small  scale  tryout  occurred  from 
May  14,  to  July  5,  .1973.    Some  745  students  in  third  and  fifth^grades  from  two 
elementary  schools  in  Seoul  were  involved.   The  subject  matter  presented  was  fn 
arithmetic  (geometric  figures,  and  division  of  numbers)  and  science  (light  and 
color  and  life-cycle  of  plants).-  The  instructional  materials  included  ITV. 
The  ITV 'programs  were  designed  to  last  1,5-20" minutes  each.   The  content  to  be 
.covered  and  the  orientation  of  the  programs  were  discussed  with  subject  matter 
specialists.   The  ITV  script  was  written  by  the  KEDI  materials  development  team 
and  then  given  to  the  ITV  production  department.    The  ITV  production  staff  and' 
the  materials  development  team  made  whatever  modifications  in  the  scripts  that 
.were  necessary  and  then  produced  the  programs.    Upon  completion  of  the  ITV 
program,  the  accuracy  of  the^  ITV  program  and  its  appropriateness  in  terms  Of 
the  psychological  characteristics  of  the  students  were  evaluated  by  subject 
matter  specialists  and  learning  psychologists. 

The  IP/  lessons  on, division  of  .numbers  and  life-cycle  of  plants  were  pre- 
sented to  the  third  grade  students.    Geometric  figures  and  light  and  color 
lessons  were  presented  to  the  fifth  grade  students.    In  each  science  lesson 
IP/  was  used  as  a,  summarization  activity,  whereas,  ITV  was  the  major  instruc- 
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tional  delivery  mode  for  the  math  lessons.   An  analysis  of  the  results  appears 
to  be  inclusive,  even  contradictory,  as  far  as  ITV  is  concerned.-  The  achieve- 
ment.level  of  the  third  grade  students  taught  math  via  ITV  is  63.61%,  which  is 
considerably  below  the  70.01%  in  overall  student  achievement.    However,  the 
student  achievement  of  the  fifth  grade  students'  taught  via  television  is 
96.09%,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  the  92.08%  in  overall  achievement,- 

The  Second  SmalT  Scale  Tryout.   The  second  small  scale  tryout  made  use  of 
a  control  group  in  its  research  design.   Twelve  second  grade  classes  from  three 
elementary  schools  (2  in  Seoul  and  1  in  Inchon)  were  selected.   There  were  576 

-  -students  in  the  control  group  and  906  in  the  experimental  group. 

The  subject  matter  content  included  in  this  second  small  scale  tryout  was 
moral  education,  Korean  language,  and  arithmetic.   The  ITV  programs  in  moral  v 
.education  were  developed  to  be  used  for  communication.   These  included  a  story  of 
kind  and  generous  policeman  and  the  importance  of  keeping  accurate  time.  The 
lessons  in  arithmetic  and*  in  Korean  language  were  developed      the  main  instruc- 
tional program  via  television.    Each  television  program  was  designed  to  last  for 
15-20  minutes.    Similar  to  the  first  small  scale  tryout,  the  accuracy  of  the 

'   program  content  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  subject  matter  and  its  treatment 
in  terms  of  the  psychological  characteristics  of  the  students  were  evaluated  by 
both  subject  matter  specialists  and  learning  psychologists  before  the  program 
was  played  back  to  the  students.    No  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  ITV  alone  is 
available;  however,  results  of  all  of  the  tests  from  the  experimental  group 
indicate  that  the  new  KEDI  instructional  materials  (including  ITV)  as  an  aggre- 
gate are  more  effective  in  raising  student  achievement  levels  than  the  materials 
used  by  the  control  group.    Indeed,  there  was  a  significant  difference,  at  the 
.01  level,  between  the  KEDI  group  and  the  control  group  in  all  three  subjects  and 
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the  average  achievement. score  at  the.  end  of  the  tryout  was  85  percent  mastery  6r 
better  for  all* three  subject  areas.  ■  1 

The  Third  Small  Scale  Trvout.   The  third  small  scale  tryout  occurred  during 
' 'October  and  November,  1974.   Two  groups  of  third  graders  from  four  elementary  ' 
schools  served  as  samples.   One  group  of  690  students  served  as  a  control  group 
.and  one  group  of. 851  students  served  as  an  experimental  group.  The  subject  >> 
matter  .content  areas  presented  'this  time  were  moral  education ,1  .Korean  1  anguage, 
arithmetic,  soda!  studies,. sciences,  physical  education,  music,  and  fine  arts. 

„  Instructional  radio  as  well  as  ITV  was  used  in  this  tryout  in  selected"  ' 
subject  fields  and  the  school  time  tables  for  each  grade- level  ware  unified  for 
ITV  and  IR  programs  in  order  to  analyze  the  Impact  on  the  school  schedule  at 
large.   Further  it  1s  noted  that  the  IR  and  ITV.  lessons  were  the  responsibility 
of  teaching  aides  Instead  of  teachers.   This  was  done  in  order  to  access  the 
feasibility" of  using  aides  Instead  of  teachers  In  the  new  instructional  system. 

While  the  results  from  the  third  appeared  to  be  very  favorable  to  the 
KEDI  Instructional  system,  there  are  some  concerns  relating  to  ITV  and  IR 
that  must  be  addressed  by  KEDI'. '  Teachers  seemed  to  lack  understanding  of  the 
new  instructional  model,  particularly,  as  their  new  role  and  the  role  of  ' 
teacher    aides  related  to  the  utilization  of  instructional  television  and 
Instructional  radio.   Further,  the  limited  number  of  television  and  radio 
receivers  were  a  handicap  to  the  classroom  teacher  participating  in  the  study. 
These  available  had  to  be  shared,  and  the  process  of  sharing  was  quite  cumber- 
some and  disruptive  to  classroom  routine. 

Even  with  the  Inconvenience,  the  achievement  level  of  the  experimental 
group  was  significantly  higher  than  the  control  group  In  all  of  the  content 
areas. 
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The  Fourth' Small  Scale  Tryout.   The  fourth  small  scale  tryout  was-conducted 
from  May  6'  through  July. 10,  1976,  and  covered  .all  subjects  for  students  and~an 
of  the  fifth  grade  classes.   A  total  of  1050  students  participated.    ITV  was 
used  to  present  16  ITV  lessons,  and  radio  was  used  to  present  nine  IR  lessons.  The 
ITV  lessons  were  15-20  minutes  each.'    The  ITV  role  was  to  present  total  teaching,, 
selective  teaching,  and  supplemental  teaching.    In  the  first  role,  ITV  replaced 
the  teacher  in  all  Instructional  activities.    In  the  second  role,  ITV  was  used 
only  1n  those  areas  where  learning  could  better  be  facilitated  by  televisions 
In  the  third  role,  ITV  was  used  for  enriching  experiences  and  providing  motiva- 
tion.   KEDTs  Instructional  model  calls  for  selective  use  of  the  functions  of 
television  and  radio,  - 

The  subject  matter  content  covered,  and  the  number  of  lessons  given  by  ITV, 
~were  moral  educations,  Korean 'language-3,  soda!  stud1es-2,  Korean  h1story-2, 
mathemat1cs-4,  and  natural  sciences-3. 

Instructional  radio  was  used~in  9  lessons,  lasting  approximately  15  minutes  *  * 
each.  The  subject  matter  content  and  the  number  of  lessons  were  moral  education-5, 
Korean  language-3,  and  social  stud1es-L  * 

Research  results  of  the  fourth  small  scale  tryout  dealt  primarily  with 
teacher  reactions  and  th^. researchers 1  observations,    Th^se  are  presented  below. 
Teachers1  Reactions 

1.  The  teachers  wanted  ITV  and  IR  programs  to  be'producted  in  music, 
fine  arts,  practical  arts,  and  physical  education* 

2.  A  period  of  1 5-20  minutes  per  program  was  regarded  as  most  adequate, 

3.  The  teachers  lacked  a  clear  understanding  as  to  whether  television 
would  replace  a  teacher  or  a  teacher  would  use  it  for  supplemental 
Instruction. 
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4.   The  instruction  proceeded  too  fast  in  order  to  cover  the  content 

of  each  program  within  a  given  time. 
5;  Students  .were  too  busy  keeping-up  with  the  progress  of  the 

instruction  to  dwell  on-  or  to  react  to  questions  or  points 

,of  concern. 

6.   The  contents  of  programs  were  logically  sequenced,  but  not 
motive  enough  for  students  to  actively  participate  in  the 
process. 

7;   Technical  operation  such  as  camera  setup,  recording,  etc.,  was 
poor  quality.  — 

8.   The  teachers  wanted  to  view  programs  prior  to  instructions  or 
the  program  content  in  the  teacher's  guide  was  to  be  more 
specifically  written.      ^  - 

Researchers'  Observations  and  Analysis 
•  KEDI  researchers  observed  the  use  of  10  ITV  programs  and  five  IR 

programs;   An  analysis  of  their  observation  resulted  1n  the  following 

findings: 

1.  -  Sixty  percent  of  each  ITV  and  IR  program  was  in  conformity  with 

the  procedures  set  up  by  the  teacher's  guide. 

2.  rt  took  1  nllnute  and  30  seconds  in  ITV  and  2  minutes  in  the  IR 
programs  for  student  to  give  full  attention  to  the  programs. 

3~.   Eighty-four  percent  of  the  students  were  paying  full  attention 

to  the  programs  continuously. 
4.    It  was  not  necessary  for  teachers  to  urge  students  to  .be  atten-  • 

tlve  while  a  program  was  going  on.   The  teacher's  explanation,, 

while  a  program  was  being  played,  appeared  to  hinder  their 

learning. 
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Following  the  broadcast  programs,  the  teachers  had  students- 


answer  the  questions  1n  the  workbook  after  a  brief  summary 


of  what  Was  learned. 


5,   The  ITV  and  IR. programs  generally  proceeded  at  an  adequate  ! 
speed/  although  It  went  a  little  too  fast  in  the  IR  program 
Y  forifl'oral  education  arid  too  slow  in  the  ITV  program  for 

<  .     mathematics.    The  content  dealt  with  in  the  ITV  and  IR  programs 
was  .adequate. 

Following  the  successful  completion  of  the  small  scale  tryouts,  KEDI's 
implementation  plan  .called  for  a  series  of  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
demonstrations  of  the  new  instructional  model  prior  to  nationwide  implementar 
tion.  * 

The  First  Comprehensive  Demonstration.   The  First  Comprehensive  Demonstra- 
tion was  conducted  from  September,  1975  through  February,  1976  for  all  subjects 
in  the  third  and  fifth  grades  of  14  demonstration  schools  and  127  cooperating 
schools,  with  a  total  simple  of  51,217  students.    Due  to  the  lack  of  trans- 
mission capability  from  T-COM  and  because  of  the  large  size  of  the  first  compre- 
hensive demonstration,  ITV  and  IR  were  not  used.    The  difference  in  academic 
achievement  levels  of  the  students  was  in  favor  of  KEDI's  Instructional  model. 

The  Second  Comprehensive  Demonstration.   The  Second  Comprehensive  Demonstra- 
tion occurred  from  March,  1976  to  February,  1977.    This  demonstration  involved 
almost  100,000  students  in  grades  3,  4,  and '5*  with  grade  4  as  a  new 

addition,  1n  161  schools.   The  students  in  the  KEDI  experimental  school  showed 

«.  .  .  .  * 

higher  scholastic  achievements  than  those  students  that  were  not  in  KEDI 
schools.   Due  to  technical  difficulties  with  the  T-COM  transmission  system,  no 
ITV  was  utilized  in  the  second  comprehensive  demonstration.    Based  on  a 
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contractual  agreement  with  the  Korean  Broadcasting  Service,  IR  programs  were 
broadcast  via  KBS  transmission -facilities,   The  IR  program  presented  lessons 
tn  all  subject  matter  .content  areas  for  students  in  the  three  c--ides.  No 
research  results  on  the  effect  of  the *IR  programs  are  available  because  the 
research  design  did  not  single  out  the  effect  of  IR  as  a  research  variable. 

The  Third  Comprehensive  Demonstration;   The  Third  Comprehensive  Demon- 
stratlon  was  conducted  from  March  1,  1977,  through  February  28,  1978.  There 
were  16  demonstrations  and  164  cooperating  schools  participating  in  the 
demonstration  with  approximately  172,000  students  in  grades  3,  4,  5,  and  6, 
with  grade  6  as  a  new  addition. 

IR  programs  broadcast  via  KBS  transmission  facilities  presented  lessons 
in  each  subject  matter  content  area  on  each  grade  level.   Due  to  the  contlnu- 
ing  technical  difficulties  with  the  T-COM  system,  no  ITV  program  open-air 
broadcasts  were  available.   However,  one  school  with  a  closed  circuit  TV  — 
capacity  was  selected  to  utilize   ITV  lessons  produced  by  KEDI.  Research 
-results  directly  related  to  the  effect  of  ITV  and  IR  are  unknown  because, the 
research  design  did  not  single  out  the  effect  of  ITV  and  IR  as  a  research 
variable. 

4  • 

The  Fourth  Comprehensive  Demonstration.   The  Fourth  Comprehensive  Demon- 
stration -Involved  over  4,000  teachers  and  241,000  students.   A  total  of  246 
schoo%s  were  Involved.   Of  this  number,  18  were  demonstration  schools  and 
213  were  cooperating  schools.    While  IR  was  continued  1n  general, use  overall, 
seven  fifth  grad^  classes  in  two  schools  used  color  ITV  lessons  vla^frbrtabl e 
clovsed  circuit  television  system;    Some  20  ITV  programs  ranging  in  length 
from  15-20  minutes  were  produced  By  KEDI  and  utilized  in  this  demonstration. 
The  subject  matter  content  presented  via  ITV  included  moral  education, 
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Korean  languaoe,  social  studies,  arithmetic,  Korean  history,  science,  physical  . 
education,  music,  fine  arts,  and  vocational  education. .  Considerable  attention 
•was  given  to  studying  the  effect  of  ITV  in  the  demonstration.   Two  kinds  of 
data  were- sought,  the  effect  of 'i.TV  on  achievement  levels  and  on  student 
attitudes.    Pre-  and  post-tests  were  given.  .The  demonstration  was  to  be 
completed  1n  February,  1979.   Thus,  no  conclusive  data  were  available  at  the 
time  of  the  team  visit. 

The  First  Small  Scale  Tryout  in  a  Mi  ddie -School .    The  main  purpose  of  this 
small  scale  tryout  conducted  during  September  and  October  of  1976  was  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  KEDI's  new  instructional  model  in  a  middle  school. 
One  of  the  specific  concerns  was  KEDI's  instructional  materials  including  radio 
and  television  programs  for  the  middle  school. 

For  .this  tryout,  the  first  year  students  in  two  middle  schools  were  used, 
Onkjniddle  school,  Shin  Cheun,  was  in  Seoul  and  the  other,  a  public  girls1 
school^  Sang  Incheon,  was  in  Gyunggi-Do,    The  tryout  inj/olved  1,770  students 
tn  26  classes  of  English  and  Science.  " 

The  experimental  design  of  testing  the  KEDI  model  called  for  an  experi- 
mental group  and  a  control  group.   The  experimental  group  was  given  a  pre- 
test, the  experimental  treatment,  and  a  post-test.   The  control  group  was 
given  the  pre-test,  was  taught  by  the  previously  existing  and  continuing 
Korean  educational  system,  and  then  given  a  post-test. 

Engljsfi  and  science  were  tKe  subjects  taught  via  television  and  radio 

with  eight  of  the  26  classes  receiving  television  artd  IR  lessons.  These 

i 

eight  classes  studied  four  ITV  lessons  and  two  lessons  in  English  as  well 

as  two  ITV  lessons  and  one  IR  lesson  in  science.    The  school  in  Seoul  had 

! 

color  television  programs  while  the  school  in  Gynaggi-Do  had  black  and  white 
•television  programs . 
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The  experimental  design  was  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  KEDI  print 
and  non-print  instructional  materials..   Therefore,,  one  group 'was  given  printed 
materials" With  ITV  and  IR  and  another  group  was  given  only  printed  materials. 
These  two  groups  were  then  compared  with  equivalent  groups  in  other  schools 
ti£t  did  not  have  the  KEDI  materials.   Results  showed  that  the  higher  achieve- 
ment scores  ware  obtained  by  the  students  in  the  KEDI  .schools.  J  Within  the 
KEDI  schools,  higher  achievement  scores  were  obtained  by  students  taught  by 
ITJ.  and  IR.   The  ITV  and  IR  programs  were  particularly  significant  in  raising 
the  listening  scores  in  English.  , 

G.   Television  and  Radio  in  KEDI's  Special  Programs 
,  In  addition  to  the  E-M  Project,  radio  and  television  have  been  used  in 
sud*special  projects  as  the  Air- and  Correspondence  High  School,  the  Si.nahn 
County  Broadcast  District,  In-Service  Teacher  Training,  Saemaul  Movement  , 
and  Non-Formal  Education.  , 

*  v  Air  and  Correspondence  High  School.    In  March  1974,  a  new  educational 
program  called  The  Air  and  Correspondence  High  School  was  introduced  in  Korea. 

Social  development  and  equality  of  opportunity  are  major  developmental 
goals  of  the  Korean  government.    In  education,  this  has  included  the  provi- 
sion of  a  second  opportunity  for  a  secondary  education  for. .those  who  may  have 
missed  the  existing  high  school  education.    Because  of  this  objective,  the 
Ministry  of  Education  asked  KEDI  to  plan,  develop,  and  operate  the  necessary 
services  for  an  Air  and  Correspondence  High  School.   The  responsibility  for 
administration  of  this  second  educational  opportunity  is  shared  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  Regional  Boards  of  Education,  and  KEDI.  \ 

KEDI  plans,  produces,  and  broadcasts  the  radio  programs  and  develops 
r.ourse  textbooks,  materials,  and  tests.    Because  of  the  difficulty  with  T-COM 
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the  transmission  of  the  radio  lesson  is  by  contract  with  KBS,  MBC,  and  CBS.  , 
Regional  Boards  identify  the  local  school  centers,  direct -supervision  ,  and 
assign  students  to  the  various  schools.  The  Ministry  of  Education  establish- 
es* basic  policy  and  provide  general  supervision  of  the  total  effort". 
.  •  A  profile  of  the  student  population  indicates  that  approximately  70S  of 
the  enrollees  are  working  full-  or  part-time.  '•  They  range  in  age  from  16  to 
over  50,  and  pay  tuition  which  varies  iri  amount  based  on  region,   for  example,  A 
in  Seoul, "the  tuition  is  30,000  Won  per  year,  while  in  the  smaller  provinces 
and  countryside,  the  tuition"  may  be  as  little  as  15,000  Won  per  year.  Approxi- 
mately 20-percent  of  the  students  currently  enrolled  in  the  ACHS '.are  recent  ;/ 
middle  school  graduates.   The -attrition  rate  in  the  ACHS  remain  at  approxi- 
mateiy  25-30  percent.   Student  requirements  for  the  diploma  and  curricula 
offerings  are  basically  the  same  as-  those  in  the  regular  Korean  High  School. 
.  A  total  of  204  units  in  14  subjects  is  required.  • 

Because ;the  T-C0M  transmission  facility  was  not  operational,  KEDI  had- to 
rely  on  commercial  and  government  operated  transmission  facilities  (KBS.,  |J8C, 
CBS)  for  its  radio  program  broadcast  in  the  ACHS.   Because  of  the  existing 
broadcast  load  in  these  stations,  KEDI's  instructional  programs , were  pushed 
to.  the  two  extremes  of  the  broadcast  schedule,  early  morning-  and  late  at  night. 
For  example,  the  broadcast  schedule  for  the  IR  programs  in  the  ACHS  for  the 
second  semester  "in  1973  is  as  follows: 
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Grade  Level  Region        .  Subjects  Time  Studio 


High  Softool 
Grade  I 

All  .Korea 

AH 

5:00-5:30  AM, 

MBC 

High  School 
Grade  II 

Seoul  &  Vicinity 

Alii 

10:00-10:30  PM 

KBS 

Taegu,  Kueng.  Joo, 
Pusan,  Chun  Joo 

All 

•*  ill:  00-11: 30,  PM 

CBS   '  • 

Choon  Chun  and 

All- 
nil  v 

MRP 

rlign  School 

\ 

Seoul  &  Vicinity 

Chun  Jbo> 
Kueng  Joo 

All 
All 

10:30-11:00  PM 

• 

5:30-6:00  AM 

KBS 
CBS 

Grade  III ' 

Taegu,  Pusan 

All 

6:00-6:30  AM 

CBS' 

Choon  Chun  and 
8  other  cities 

All 

12:00-12:30  AM 

'  MBC 

These  undesirable  study  hours  most  likely  contribute  to  the  attrition  rate 
jin  the  ACHS.  ' 

Currently,  the  following  subjects  ai^available  for  high  school  students 
via  ACHS:    national  ethics,  Korean  language,  mathematics,  English,  German,  science, 
music*,  fine  arts,  physical  education,  geography, "politics  and  economics,  national, 
history,  world  his Wy,  biology,  general  industry,  general  technology,  Chinese' 
language,  and  communipations  studies. 

IntemaJ,ly*a1fTEDI,  the  Air  and  Co-respondence  High  School  project  is     '    .'  . 
administered   by  •  the  Research   and   Development  Department  and  the 
Educational  Broadcasting  Department.   The  Research  and  Development  Department      ■  ' 
is  responsible  for  developing  the  subject  matter  content  for- the  IR  programs 
and  the  textbooks.   TWs  procedure  provides  for  very  close  coordination  between 

■  c 
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the  subject  matter  content  of  the  textbooks .and  the  instructional  radio  programs. 
The  Educational  Broadcasting  Department  is  responsible  for  program  production 
and  transmission  of '  the  radio  programs.    Both  departments  share  in  the  writing 
and  refining  of  radio  programs  scripts. 

A  coircrittee  of  educational  broadcast  teachers  from  KEDI  and  chief  instruc- 
tors from  the  Air  and  Correspondence  High  School  Centers  oversee  the  general 
overall  program  planning  and  production.1  They  meet 'periodically  to  review 
program  effectiveness,  feedback  from  students  and  teachers  in  the  school" 
centers,  and  make  suggestions  for  future  "IR  programs.   From  its  beginning  in  , 
1974,  the  ACHS  now  offers  IR  programs  for  all  three  high  school  grades  in  all  1 
high  school  subject  matter  content  areas. 

There  are  approximately  22,000  students  currently  enrolled  in  the  ACHS 
throughout  Korea.    Beginning  in  1975,  students  were  accepted  into  the  ACHS. 
program  from  throughout  Korea  and  not  just  the  Seoul  and  Pusan  ureas  as  had 
been  done  previously.   Of  the  nearly  5,000  students  registered  four  years  ago 
in- the 'Seoul  and  Pusan  area,  2,900  graduated  in  1976. 

The  method  of  instruction  employed  by  the  Air  and  Correspondence  High 
School  includes  self  directed  study,  radio  instruction,,  school  atten- 
dance  every  other  Sunday,  and  examinations,  testing,  and  evaluation  periods. 
Because  radio  and  correspondence  education  rely  so  much  on  self  directed 
study\  special  textbooks  (62  by  1977)  had  been  prepared  by  KEDI  in  cooperation 
with  subject  matter  content  specialists  and  textbook  writers.   These  textbooks 
are  semi programmed,  with  the  non-traditional  high  school  student  in  mind. 
Because  of  their  supplemental  exercises,  self  evaluation  tests,  and  additional 
information  these  textbooks  are  sought  after  by  the  regular  high  school  students. 
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Radio  instruction  is  given  for  313  days  per  year  covering  two  lessons  a 
day  with  each  lesson  being  about  15  minutes  in  length.    Because  of  budget 
restraints,  students  have  only  one  chance  to  hear  the  lesson.    No  rebroadcast 
is  currently  being  done  because  of  the  cost  factors  involved.    Students  must 
make  notes  on  the  radio  lesson, and  at  least  five  times  in  a  semester,  these 
notes  are  reviewed  by  the  teachers  at  the  educational  centers. 

'   Students  come  to.designated  school  buildings  every  other  Sunday  and 
receive  face-to-face  instruction  by  the  teacher  for  a  total  of  26  days  per 
semester.    The  'average  Sunday  session  is  7  class  periods  of  regular  classroom 
instruction.    This  face-to-face  instruction  by  the  teacher  is  designed  for 
content  that  is  considered  too  difficult  to  be  understood  through  the  self 
study  activities  or  t/he  radio  lectures.    The  Air  and  Correspondence  High 
School    uses   Sunday   for   its   more   formal    class    since   the  existing  high 
schools  are  vacant,  and  the  students  ars  generally  employed  during  the  week 
and  have*  only  Sundays  free  for  school  attendance. 

As  a  part  of  the  ongoing  class  assignments,  students  are  required  to 
submit  reports  for  correction  and  evaluation  by  their  teachers.    The  papers 
are  either  delivered  personally  to  this  teacher  during  the  Sunday  classes  or 
are  maileddirectly.    In  addition  to  correspondence  related  to.  the  ongoing 
assignments,  each  student  is  allowed  two  items  per  semester  of  personal 
correspondence  directly  to  tjie  teacher.    This  is  in  order  for  the  teachers  to 
help  a  student  with  any  particular  individual  learning  problem  which  may  not 
be  addressed  (Wring  ,the  bi-monthly  classes  at  the  education  cente^. 

General  problems  that  typically  accommodate  distant  learning  projects 
such  as  this  one  are  the  lack  of  liveness  of  the  broadcast  programs  and  tiie 
inability  of  students  to  stay  on  schedule.    KEDI's  effort  to  solve  these 
problems  was  to  institute  attendance  at  the  school  centers,  and  this  seems 
to  have  gone  a  long  way  in  alleviating  the  problem. 
I  -226- 


Sinahn  County  Broadcast  District.   The  Sinahn  District  is  unique  in  several 
ways,  •  It  consists  of  over  700  islands  off  the  Southern  Coast  of  South  Korea, 
There  are  severe  transportation  and  conmunication  problems  with  over  40  percent 
of  the  islands,  because  they  are  out  of  reach  by  regular  ferry.    Some  islands 
are  not  inhabited  on  a  regular  and  consistent  basis.    Educational  opportunities 
ao  not  reaqh  many  of  the  Sinahn  District's  population.    School  management  is 
left  to  the 'discretion  of  the  individual  schools  when  they  are  in  session. 
Other  problems  include  limited  opportunities  for  social  and  cultural  contacts 
and  low  quality  teacher  preparation.    In  order  to  help  bring  about  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  residents  of  the  Sinahn  District,  an  educational 
FM  radio  broadcast  station  was  authorized  on  October  2,  1973,  to  broadcast  dur- 
ing the  hours  from  8:00  am  to  7:00  pm.   The  facility  bepame  operational  on 
September  27,  1974.    The  physical  facilities  consist  of  the  main  studio  and  a 
transmitting  station.    In  the  main  studio  facility,  there  are  two  studios, 
two  control  rooms,  a  music  performance  room,  an  administrative  office,  and  a 
storeroom.    Equipment  consists  of  three  RCA  radio  consoles,  nine  RCA  micro- 
phones, four  turntables,  fi,ve  Ampex  tape  recorders,  four  AKAI  tape  recorders, 
and  one  transmitter. 

The  transmitter  coverage  area  currently  covers  62  primary  schools,  60 
branch  schools,  and  13  middle  schools.   There  are  465  radios  available  for  use 
which  is  an  average  of  less  than  four  radio  sets^er  school. 

The  Sinahn  Broadcast  District  employs  23  persoh^  and  is  organized  with 


two  administrators,  one  senior  supervisor,  eight  supervisors,  one  engineer, 
one  assistant  engineer,  two  announcers,  four  special  effecfcs^personnel ,  and 
one  custodian.  In  the  Appendix  a  weekly  radio  broadcast  program  for  the 
Sinahn  Distirct  is  given. 
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KEDI's  major  objectives  1n  this  special  program  are: 

1.  To  maximize  the  outcomes  of  instructional  learning  activities 
through  the  utilization  of  modern  technological  advances. 

2.  To  provide  up-to-date  information  on ^educational  innovation 

and  to  help  the  teachers  improve  their  professional  competencies. 

3.  To  help  administrators  and  supervisors  establish  relevant  policies 

« 

and  guides.  * 

4.  ,  To  expand  the  opportunity  for  social  education  designed  for  the 

out-of-school  youths  and  adults. 
■  There  "are  four  major  areas  of  broadcast  effort': 
\J  Administrative  programs—dissemination  of  administrative  orders 
and  information  to  schools,  * 

2.  Supervisory/training  programs— improving  the  quality  of  teachers, 

3.  Instructional  program's-7to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  classroom 
learning, 

4.  Saemaul  programs— to  disseminate  information  about  successful 
Saemaul  communities. 

KEDI's  role  in  relation  to  the  Sinahn  Broadcast  District  is  expected  to 
expand.    Currently,  KEDI  is  developing  approximately  40  percent  of  the  Sinahn 
District's  radio  programs.. 

<? 

In-service  Teacher  Education.    In-service  teacher  training  is.  in  great 
demand  in  Korea  at  the  present  time.    With  the  rapid  change  in  educational 
theories  and  teaching  techniques,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  existing 
teacher  in-service  training  program  is  inadequate  to  bring  teachers  up  to 
date  on  the  new  changes.    So  the  teachers  can  keep  abreast  of  new  educational 
theories  and  practice,  the  in-service  teacher  training  program  produced  by 
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KEDI  attempts  to -provide,  a  variety  of  educational  programs,  to  upgrade  teachers 
skills  arri  competencies,  by  utilizing  the  uniqueness  and  mer/its  of  the  broad- 
casting media.. 

IR  is  used  for  in-service  teacher  training  on  a  scheduled,  basis  for  15 
minutes  per  day  for  22  weeks  during  the  school  year  and  twice  weekly  during 
•vacations.   The  .lessons  are  designed  to  present  new  and  relevant  information 
to  classroom  teachers  on  such  topics  as  current  problems  in  Korean  education, 
the  future  of  Korea,  new  educational  systems  for  Koreans,  educational  models, 
instructional  .objectives,  and  procedures  to  develop  materials.   To  date,  other 
,than  incidental  direct  feedback,  there  has  been  little  or  no  research  on ^the 
-effectiveness  of  this  effort. 

As  attempts  continue  to  overcome  the  technical  difficulties  with  the 
T-COM  transmission  system,  KEDI  has  continued  to  produce  radio  programs  for 
inrserv ice  teacher  education.   While  a  number  of  television  programs  designed  ' 
for  in-service  teacher  education  have  been  produced  to  date,  their  relative 
af f ecti veness  has  not  been  established  because  of  the  transmission  problems. 
Of  particular  Tibtfe  is  a  program  entitled  An  Introduction  to  Educational 
Technology  which  was  designed  to  help  teachers  utilizing  the^radio,  television, 
and  audio-visual  materials  in  the  classroom.   For  the  ITV  programs -produced 
for  in-service  education  during  1976  and  1977,  see  Appendix. 

Social  Education.    KEDI's  ITV  and  IR  role  in  the  new  community  movement 
has  yet  to  be  established.   Due  to  the  transmission  problem,  very  little  has 
been  done  in  the  broad  and  general  areas  of  social  education.    While  KEDI  con- 
tinued to  develop  and  record  television  and  radio  programs  in  this  area,  until 
a  viable  transmission  is  established,  little  can  be  kried  or  tested.    No  tele- 
vision programs  have  been  aired  and  the  specific  use  ofx  radio  for  this  purpose 
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has  been  meager.  This  general  "area  is  perhaps  one  of  the  areas  in  which  televi- 
sion and  radio  will  make  it's  greatest  contribution  in  Korea. 

H.    Plan  for.  the  Future 

8ecause  of  T-COM's  failure,  the  E-M  Project  and  its  new  instructional  model 
were  never  tested  in  entirety.    Instructional  radio  and  ITV'  were  integral  parts 
of  the  procedure  for  accomplishing  the  educational  objectives  of  the  E-M  Project. 
With  their  absence,  it  was  not  possible  to  fully  implement  the  testing  and  the 
trial -and-error  phase  of  the  new  instructional  model  during  the  small  scale 
tryouts  and  the  large  comprehensive  demonstrations.    It  now  appears  that  a  role 
different  from  direct  classroom  instruction  will  be  implemented  for  KEDI's-  radio  , 
and  television.    The  design  appears  to.  be  for  television  and  radio  now  to  be  / 
used  primarily  as  an  effort  of  general  education  for  the  public  at  large.  w"hile 
television  and'  radio  in  relation  to  schools  will  still  be  curriculum  related,  / 
they  will  not  now  be  used  as  the  primary  teacher  for  selected  subject  matter  / 
content  presentation  in  the  instructional  unit  as  previously  thought.   A  graphic 
illustration  of  KEDI's  policy  in  relation  to  the  future  of  radio  and  television 
was  adopted  as  a  working  draft  in  February  1978,  and  appears  in  the  Appendix^. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  effect, on  the  Pfj!  Project  and  the  role  of  ITV 
and  IR,  T-COM's  failure  has  also  had  rather  far  reaching  effects  on  the  attitudes 
and  opinions  of  the  general  public  and  individuals  interested  in  education. 
Somewhat  negative  reactions  have  been  prompted  because  of  KEDI's. not  broadcasting 
color  television  programs  as  had  been  announced  publicly.   While  the  fault  for 
the  failure  was  not  with  KEDI ,  nevertheless,  KEDI  was  the  institution  associated 
with  color  television  broadcast  in  the  minds  of  the  general  pliblic.  Hopefully, 
with  the  development  of  a  new  transmission  system,  and  the  subsequent  broadcast 
of  top  quality  color  television  programs,  KEDI  will  remove  the  stigma  that  is 
now  attached  to  it.    Plans  are  now  underway  to  construct  a  ground  based 
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'  transmission  system  that  will  r*ach  into  every  m*jor  city  in  Korea,  covering 
80%  of  the  total  population  by  1980.    For  more  information  concerning  the 
ground  based  system,  see  Appendix, 

It  now  appears  that  this  ground  based  transmission  system  will  be  in* 
conjunction'with  KBS  .  and  its  existing  facilities^.   This  relationship  is  yet 
to  be  determined.   While  certain  political ,  financial,  and  administrative 
problems  e*4st,  it  appears  that  it  could  be  mutually  satisfactory  for  KEDI 
and  KBS;  to  develop  an  agreement.    For  example,  KEDI  has  color  television 
production  capabilities,  KBS  does  not.    KBS  has  a  transmission  capability, 

*  and  KEDJ  does  not.    It  could  be  to  theUdvantage  of  each,  'if  an  agreement 
is  reached.    The  problems  that  exist  include  such  thirgs  as  control  of  pro- 
gram production,  control"  of  broadcast  schedule,  determination  of  what  programs 
will  or  will  not  be  aired,  and  equality  in  staff,  salary, and  benefits.  Both 
KEDI  and  KBS  are  at  work  on  recommendations  for  solutions  to  the  problems; 

KEDI1 s  efforts  to  upgrade  staff  salary  and  benefits  are  to  be  commended.  . 

Recently,  several  qualified  and  competent  key  people  in  the  broadcast  depart- 

i  .  ■ 

i 

ment  have  left  KEDI  in  fayor  of  more  lucrative  positions  in  other  institutions. 
If  KEDI  is  to  succeed  in  its  broadcast  effort,  it  must  have  qualified  and 
competent  staff  members".    If  it  is  to  succeed  in  finding  and  keeping  quali- 
fied and  competent  personnel,  it  must  be  able  to  compete  Successfully  for 
the  best  people,  and  to  do  this,  it  must  be  able  to  provide  competitive 
salaries  and  personnel  benefits.   The  continued  loss  of  competent  personnel 
will  not  serve  KEDI's  needs.  < 

Two  continuing  concerns  are  the  quality  control  of  programs  and  the 
working  relationship  between  the  Educational  Broadcasting  Department  and  the  Research 

and  Development  Department.    KEDI  has  a  well  developed  zet  of  plans  for  preview 

i 
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and  evaluation  of  television  and  radio  programs  when- the  transmission  problems 
are  solved- and  the  programs  go  on  the-air.    This  includes  a  step-by-step  pro- 
cess  of  screening  the  programs  by  the  Broadcast  Council  and  its  committees 
previous  to  formal  acceptance  as  being  ready  for  broadcast.    Continual  review 
and  monitoring  of  programs  upon  broadcast  include  the  use  of  field  representa- 
tives soliciting  viewer  reaction  and  the  review  by  an  evaluation  conmittee. 
This  monitoring  system  is  to  be  an  ongoing  one  under  the  purview  of  the 
Broadcast  Council.    While  the  working  relationship  between  the  Educational 

\  / 

Broadcasting  Department  and  the  Research  and  Development -^Department  is  much 
improved,  the  area  of  script  writing  still  needs  further  improvement.  The 
current  procedure  of  joint  development  with  the* two  departmental  staffs 
reviewing  each  step  as  it  progresses  is  time  consuming  and  Cumbersome  and 
will  not  withstand  the  pressure  of  full-scale  television  and  radio  productions. 

I.    Evaluations  and  Recommendations 


KEDI  has  not  been  able  to  test  its  new  instructional  model  as  it  was 
originally  planned.   This  plan  called  for  the  development  of  an  extensive  array 
of  teaching  and  learning  resources  including  print  and  broadcast  materials. 
The  development  of  these  learning  resources  was  to  follow  a  well  designed 
step-by-step  process  with"  small  scale  tryouts,  increasing  to  large  comprehensive 
demons tratiqns^nd  then  to  nationwide  adoption  and  implementation. 

Because  of  T-COM's  failure  to  transmit,  this  never  happened.'  The  radio 
and  television  programs  were  not  tested  as  the  plan  called  for.   The  utilization 
of  radio  and  television  for  the  primary  teaching  role,  the  selective  teaching 
role,  and  the  supplementary  role  as  KEDI  envisioned  was  not  possible.  How 
radio  and  television  can  serve  Korean  education  best  in  these  capacities 
remains  unanswered.    Also  unanswered  is  the  question  of  the  financial  efficacy 
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of  radio  and  television  as  a  primary  teaching  method,    KEDI's  plan  was  to  use 
teacher  aides  with  radio  and  television  as  the  primary  teacher  and  large  classes 
of  students   in  order  to   hold   down  the  cost   of  education.    Whether  this 
is  a  realistic  expectation  remains  unknown. 

The  original  role  of  television  and  radio  in  Korean  education,  as  planned 
by  KEDI  with  the  E-M  Project,  appears  to  be  changing.   The  shift  seems  to  be  ^ 
in  the  direction  of  using  radio  and  television  for  general  education  purposes 
and  directly  relating.it  to  the  school  curriculum  in  general  rather  than  to 
specific- instructional  objectives  in  the  classrooms. 

In  addition  to  the  devastating  programmatic  effect  T-C0M!s  failure  had 
on  the  E-M  Project, <it  cost  the  KEDI  broadcasting  staff         three  years  of 
experience  with  designing,  developing,  producing,  and  broadcasting  educational 
radio  and  television  programs.    This  time  was  critical. 

With  only  a  few  rusty  places  in  the  procedural  machinery  for  developing 
and  producing  quality  radio  and  television  programs,  KEDI  stands  ready  to  go 
on  the  air  with  some  very  good  and  top  quality  programs  when  the  transmission 
problem  is  solved.   The, procedural  problems  can  only  be  fully  known,  understood, 
and  solved  as  full-scale  broadcast  and  transmission  of  programs  are  realized. 
While  it  is  inconclusive,  the  research  that  was  conducted  on  the  limited  use 
of  instructional  radio  and  instructional  television  show  them  to  be  a  positive, 
influence  on  student  achievement  levels  and  attitudes. 

T-C0M!s  failure  can    indeed  be  turned  into  a  blessing.    Because  the  other 
elements  of  KEDI's  research  and  development  plan  fof**nstructional  materials 
did  occur,  and  the  research  data  for  their  effectiveness  is  known,  it  would 
now  be  possible  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  radio  and  television  as  it  is 
padded  to  the  existing  system. 
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Because  the  following  recommendations' are  still  appropriate-,-  they  will 

*  * 

be  presented  here;  even  though  some  have  appeared  in-other  reports,  letters 

and  conversations  throughout  the  duration  of  this  study. 

1.    Possibly  the  largest  radio  and  television  related  problem  outside 
the  scope  of  the  transmission  problem  is  the  internal  operation 
relating  , to  jthe  production  of  .KED.t *.s  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams.  Currently,  the  procedure  for  script  writing,  the  passing 
of  that  script  to  the  production  staff,  and  the  production  of 
the  program  will  be  disfunctional  under  the  high  demand  likely 
to  be  placed  on  the  studio  when  full  broadcast  is  possible.  The 
presently  existing  informal  system  will  work  under  the  present 
conditions  that  are.  of  relatively  low  demand.    It  will  not,  how- 
ever, work  when  the  demand  increases  as  it  is  intended  when  the 
transmission  problems  are  solved.    It  seems  necessary  that  KEDI 
now  establish  a  system  for  the  logical  and  sequential  flow  of 
information  and  development  of  ITV  and  IR  programs  through  the 
production  phases.    It  is  recommended  that  KEDI  investigate  and 
consider  the  possibility  of  an  organization  that  places  a  chief 
director  or  senior  producer  or  some  other  one  person  in  charge 
of  the  complete  unit  of  instruction  if  radio  and/or  televisions- 
are  to  be  used.    It  snems  possible  that  a  chief  director  or 
senior  producer  for  each  subject  matter  area  could  be  assigned 
to  head  a  team  of  subject  matter  specialists,  a  producer/ 
director,  a  floor  manager,  the  script  writer,  set  designers, 
and  other  necessary  personnel.   This  person's,  main  job  is, 
simply,  to  produce  quality  radio  and  television  lessons  by 
establishing  and  maintaining  liaison  with  subject  matter  content 
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specialists  on  the  problems  and  decisions  that  are  academic 
and' relate  to  instruction,  arid  with  the  producer/director, 
camera  men,  graphic  illustrators,  makeup  artists,  set  design 
specialists," and  technical  individuals  for  the  problems  and 
decisions  that  relate  to  technical  production. 
This  chief  director  or  senior  producer  of  each  team  must  also 
concern  himself  with  the  efficient  utilization  of  the  televi- 
sion studio.    Decisions  must  be  made  on  scheduling  as  much 
rehearsal,  blocking,  and  memorizing  lines  outside  the  studio 
as-  possible.   Therefore,  when  the  production  starts  in  the 
.studio,  the  studio  itself  will  be  occupied  for  a  minimum  of' 
time.    Occupancy  time  in  the  studio  is  expensive  and  should 
be  closely  guarded.   The  organization  concept  put  forward  above 
i;s  simply  to  bring  about,  in  the  appointment  of  one  individual, 
the  responsibility  for  television  and  radio  program  production. 
This  person 'must  see  the  "larger  picture"  in  relation  to  seed- 
ing out  answers  and  making, decisions  that  relate  to  instruction 
and  academe.     In  like  fashion  he/she  must  seek  out  and  make 
decisions  relating  to  the  technical  aspects  of  radio  and 
television  production.  '  f 

A  careful  and  intensive -research  effort  relating  to  the  effect 
of  television  and  radio  is  an  imperative  task.    Perhaps  it 

should  be  specifically  assigned  to  one  or  more  researchers 

l 

as  a  major  tasL 

As  KEDI's  needs  expand  in  the  area  of  social  education,  Saemaul  « 
programs,  parenting,  and  others,  the  need  will  arise  for  on-site 
and  location  type  origination  of  programs.    It  is  recommended 

i 
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that  KEDI  pursue  the  possibility  of  utilizing  8mm  film  and/or 

> 

battery  operated  portable  VTR  units  for  on-site  video  record- 
ings.  The  existing  facilities  are  for  studio  type  programming 
and  production, 

4/  Maintenance  and,  repair  "of  radio  and  television  sets  at  the  i 
reception  site  may  present  a  problem.    It  appears  that  repair', 
of  radios  and  black  and  white  television  sets  can  be  handled  with 
readily  available  and  highly  qualified  Korean  technicians,  ^ 
m  However,  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  color  television  sets 
may  present^  problem  to  the  currently  qualified  Korean  techni- 
cian.  Relatively  few  color  television  sets  are  in  existence  in 
Korea,  and' therefore  technicians  may  not  have  had  adequate 
training  and  preparation  in  the  repair  of  color  television  sets. 

5.  KEDI's  present  illustrators  appear  to  be  talented  and  skilled 

_     in  illustration  techniques.    Recognizing  that  graphic  illustra- 
tion,  animation,  and  photography  (including  rapid  development 
of  negative  film  and  slides)  are  major  support  services  for 
television  production,  KEDI  may  have  "to  employ. additional 
illustrators,  photographers,  and  lab  technicians  in  the  near 
future.    Additional  space  and  animation  production  hardware 
will  be  require3  very  soon  if  KEDI  is  to  realize  the  full 
potential  of  its  television_studio. 

6.  Of  concern  also  is  relevant,  worthwhile  "hands  onn  experience 
for  the  training  of  KEDI's  engineers  and  technicians.   A  way 
must  be  provided  to  train  KEDI's  staff  in  English  if  KEDI  staff 
are  to  come  to  the  United  States,  £reat  Britain,  or  Australia  for 
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study.   Wliile  there  are  very  -good  technical  installations 

0  - 

available  for  training,  a  large  portion  of  the  available" 
training  goes  untapped  if  the  persons  undergoing  training  c 
do  not  understand  the  language  of  instruction  of  the  train- 

•  .  * 

.ing  site. 

In.  addition  to  training  programs  for  technical  staff,  advanced 
training* would  be  most  useful  to      producers,  directors,and 
script  writers. 

A  continuing  concern,  is  the  .development  of  'improved-  external 

relationships,  particularly  those  .relationships  that  may  be 

smost  useful  in  television  and  radio.-   Especially  important  are 

relationships  with  similar  radio  and  television  efforts  at 

\seoul  National  University,  EWHA  Women's  University,  Yonsei 

\  ■     ■     *  ' 

university's  A.V.  Center,  as  well  as  other  higher  education 

1  . 

institutions,  and  KBS,  MBCf  and  CBS. 
Specific  attention  must  be  given  to  overcome  ttye  negative 
attitude  on- the  part  o,f  the  general  public  and  educational 
minded,  ii.iividuals  caused  by  T-COM's  failure. 
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CHAPTER  VII  .   .        l      .  ' 

*  « 

-    .    .  "  /      "      TEACHER  EDUCATION        '  •  - .  ' 

A.  The  Rofe  of  Ylul  1n  Teacher  Education 
As  a  national  center  for  research  and  development  1n  education,  KEDI  early 
recognized  a  responsibility  for  the  Improvement  of  teacher  education  1n  Korea.. 
In  addition,  1t  was  clear  that  a  comprehensive  educational  reform  of  considera- 
ble magnitude,  -such  as  that  envisaged  1n  the  Elementary-Middle  School  Develop-, 
ment  Project,  called  for  a  heavy  Investment  of  time  and  resources'  in  a  carefully 
designed  program  of,  in-service  teacher  education.  The  emphasis  of  the  reform 
-movement  on  new  materials,  new  and  Innovative  Instructional  aystems,  the  use  of' 
radio- and  television,  and  a  new  school  management  systelhyjlaced  a  high-priority 
on  comprehensive  and  continuing  In-service  teacher  education  that  would  upgrade 
teacher  qualifications,  that  would  prepare  taachers  to  function  1n  new  ways  in 
new  educational  settings,  and  that  would  engender  in  teachers  enthusiasm  and 
support  for  the  new  educational  program.  At^he  same  time  1t  was  equally 
apparent  that  a  new  and^lmproved  system  of  pre-serv1ce  teacher  .education  was 
essential  1f  new  teachers  entering  the  schools  of  Korea  were  to  be  both  well- 
qualified  and  able  to  function  effectively -1n  the  newly  Installed  system  of 
educational  reform. 

z     The'1ntr1ns1c  goals  of  the  E-M  -Project,  already  described  elsewhere  in 
this  volume,  place  strong  emphasis  on  higher  mental  processes  such  as  prpblem 
solving,  critical  thinking,  and  creative  productivity;  on  the  acquisition  of 
values,  attitudes,  productive  skills, ^nd  knowledge  uniquely  needed  for 
national  development;  and  on  such  matters  as  self-directed  learning,  Individua- 
lized Instruction,  and  the  use  of  a  wide  and  varied  assortment  of  learning 

resources  for  both  mastery  and  enrichment. 

/  .  -  • 
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In  order  to  achieve  these  goals,  the  KEDI  instructional  model  provided 
.  for  five  stages  in  the  teaching-learning  task:    planning,  diagnosis,  teaching- 
learning,  extended  learning,  and  evaluation.    The  implementation  of  this  model 
called  for  a  variety  of  teaching-learning  resources:  student  learning  guides, 
teacher  guides,  television  and  radio  programs,  other  audio-visual  materials, 
and  test  materials.    In  addition,  changes  in  the  school  management  system 
were  imperative.    The  self-contained  classroom  required  modification  that 
placed  emphasis  on  the  function  of  each  teache*  as  a  member  of  an  educational 
team.    Special  remedial  programs  had  to  be  developed  for  slow  learners.  Tech- 
niques for  individualization  had  to  be  developed  and  implemented.   A  set  of 
educational  goals  and  management  objectives  had  to  be  established  as  a  guide 
to  managerial  activities.   The  role  of  the  master  teacher  was  strengthened. 

All  this  was  in  contrast  to  the  then  current  system  of  teaching  which 
placed  strong  reliance  on  lecture,  reading,  memorization,  and  recitation  in 
large  classes  with  relatively  little  opportunity  for  individualization  or 
remedial  efforts  and  which  employed  textbooks  and  occasional  supplementary 
materials  as  the  sole  learning  resources  available  to  teachers  and  students. 
"It-was  clear  that  teachers  in  the  demonstration  schools  and  cooperating 
schools,  if  they  were  to  be  effective  in  the  development  and  implementation 

< 

of  the  new  KEDI  instructional  system,  would;  require  extensive  and  continuing 
in-service  training.    Similarly,  nefr  teachers  entering  the  system,  once  the 
KEDI  system  was  implemented  nationwide,  would  need  to  have  completed  a  system 
of  teacher  education  compatible  with  the  KEDI  instructional  system. 

Thus  KEDI,  in  it^  role  as  a  catalyst  for  educational  improvement  and  as 
an  innovator  in  the  development  of  a  major  program  of  educational  reform, 
developed  four  major  thrusts  in  teacher  education:    (})  basic  improvement 
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of  the  current  national  system  of  teacher  pre-service  and 'in-service  teacher 
education,  (2)  development  of  aerogram  of  in-service  teacher' education  for 
teachers  fnvolved  in  the  comprehensive  demonstration  of  the  new.educational 
system  developed  by  KEDI,  (3)  preliminary  activities  related  to  a  new  pre- 
service  teacher  education  system,  (4)  planning  for  the  national  pre-service 
and  in-servip.e  teacher  education  program  that  would  be  necessary  once  the  new 
system  was  established  on  a  nationwide  basi£.  j 

In  efforts  directed  toward  the/completion  of  these. tasks,  KEDI  has 
!  j  - 

utilized  notj only  its  own  expertise  and  resources  but  has  called  upon  sup- 
port and  cooperation  from  a  wide  variety  of  other  organizations  and  institu- 
tions:    the  Ministry  of  Education^  universities  and  colleges  of  education, 
junior  teachjers   colleges,  provincial  andcity  boards  of  education, 
administrators  and  teachers  in  the  demonstration  and  cooperating  schools, 
professional  teacher  organizations,  and  individual  consultants.  Through 
such  cooperative  efforts  and  with  the*mobilization  of  extensive  resources, 
KEDI  has  made  significant  progress  in  the  improvement  of  teacher  education, 


especially  in  relationship  to 


he  development,  adoption,  and  diffusion  of  a 

/ 


new  educational  system  for  Korda. 

I  B.    Basic  Improvements  in  Teacher  Education 

KEDI,  with  a  major  responsibility  for  the  improvement  of  education  at 
all  levels,  realized  the  critical  role  that  effective  teaching  plays  in  educa- 
tional reform,  and  in  the  delivery  of  quality  education.   Clear  decisions  were 
made  to  involve  KEDI  in  research  and  policy  studied  aimed  at  the  improvement 
of  both  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  education.^ 

Initially,  two  studies  were  undertaken  on  the  initiative  of  KEDi  administra- 
tion and  staff]   One  of  those  was  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  literature  relating 
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relating  tp  teachers  and  teaching  in  Korea.    Such  a  study,  if  was  felt,  would 
provide  a  foundation  for  further  studies,    A  second  study,  also  important  as 
a  basis\or  further  research,  dealt  with  the  status  and  problems  of  elementary 
teacher  education  in  the  junior  teachers    colleges*     Two  additional  studies 
were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  strengthen  its 
efforts  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  teacher  education.    One  dealt  with 
the  development  of  a  model  for  in-service  teacher  education,  and  the  other  was 
concerned  with  the  improvement  of  the  pre-service  system  of  teacher  education. 

The  study  directed  toward  j:he  development  of  an  improved  model  for  in- 
service  education  of  primary  and  middle  school  teachers  made  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  investigation  of  the  problems  of  the  present  system  of  in-service 
education.    It  was  found  that  specifications  of  the  in-service  programs  for 
different  educational  positions  were  vague,  outdated,  and  outmoded.    On  the 
basis  of  these  findings  and  of  the  competencies  required  for  different  profes- 
sional responsibilities,  new  guidelines  were  developed.    Specific  program  con- 
tent was  developed  for  elementary  school  teachers,  middle  school  teachers, 
principals,  and  vice-principals.    New  emphasis  was  placed  on  developing  pro- 
grams with  appropriate  sequence  and  continuity.    Appropriate  time  allocations 
were  devised  to-incTude  three  areas  of  study— professional  education,  general 
education,  and  major  academic  subjects. 

Another  study  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  was 
focused  on  the  improvement  of  elementary  teacher  education.    General  recommen- 
dations growing  out  of  the  study  included  an  extension  of  the  present  two-year 
post-secondary  program  to  one  that  was  three  to  five  years  in  length,  ?n 
improvement  of  the  program  for  practice  teaching  and  intern  teaching,  the 
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development  of  a  statement  of  qualifications  for  entrance  into  the  teaching 
profession,  an  integration  of  pre-service  and  in-service  education,  a  control 
of  teacher  supply  and  demand,  and  a  program  that  had  validity  in  terms  of  the 

present  situation  in  Korea, 

\ 

^  Still  another  study,  this  one  undertaken  at  the  initiative  of  KEDI,  dealt 

specifically  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  of  elementary  school 
;  teachers  in  Korea.    The  study  involved  an  intensive  review  of  the  international 

literature  of  teacher  education;  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  present  curricu-  . 
Turn  for  elementary  school  teachers;  and  consultation  with  professors  of  the 
junior  teachers   colleges,  with  master  teachers  jin  the  elementary  schools, 
with  administrators  and  supervisors  from  local  school  systems,  and  with  profes- 
sional teacher  organizations.    This  study,  in  order  to  achieve  its  purpose,  was 
centered  on  five  task  areas  for  the  analysis  of  the  professional  functions  and 
competencies  necessary  in  a  competent  and  qualified  teacher:    planning  instruc- 
tion, directing  teaching  -  learning,  evaluation  of  student  achievement, 
counseling  and  guidance,  and  research. 

Other  studies  and  projects  completed  during  the  six  years  of  KEDI's  history 
relate  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  improvement  of  teaching  and  teacher  educa- 
tion.   These  include  teacher  guides,  courses  of  study,  annotated  bibliographies 
of  teacher  education  literature,  articles  in  journals  and  newsletters,  guide- 
lines for  utilization  of  radio  and  television,  and  explanations  of  the  new  KEDI 
instructional  system.    While  most  of  these  studies  and  projects  just  mentioned 
were  developed  in  connection  with  the  E-M  Project,  nevertheless  they  have  broad 

applicability  to  the  improvement  of  teacher  education  and  training.  ( 

i 

KEDI  has  utilized  the  outcomes  of  these  basic  and  applied  studies  in  a 
number  of  in-service  training  programs—for  instructional  staff  of  the  Air  and 

/ 
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Correspondence  High  School,  for  teachers  and  teacher  trainers  in  population 
education  projects,  for  school  principals,  and  for  teachers  in  Pusan  and 
Seoul,    In  addition,  of  course,  there  has  been  extensive  in-service  education 
in  connection  with  the  E-M  Project  for  teachers  and  administrators  in  the 
provincial  boards  of  education,  and  for  staff  members  in  the  junior  teachers 
colleges.    These  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  continuous  study  of  problems  of  critical 
importance,  KEDI  has  identified  a  number  of  areas  of  concern  toward  which 
further  efforts  are  to  be  directed.    Among  these  are  such  problems  as 
teacher  supply  and  demand,  recruitment  of  high-quality  teacher  education 
students,  improvement  of  teacher  education  curricula;  and  expansion  of  in- 
service  education  for  professional  personnel  at  all  levels. 

Any  evaluation  qf  the  efforts  of  KEDI  in  relationship  to  the  improvement 
of  teacher  education  for  Korea  mus,t  be  positive.    Studies  that  were  undertaken 
were  relevant  to  Korean  educational  problems  and  have  the  marks  of  quality 
research.    Actual  implementation  of  study  outcomes  have  occurred  in  a  positive 
and  effective  manner.    Improvements  have  been  achieved  in  both  pre-service  and 
in-service  teacher  education.    Especially  important  in  respect  to  KEDI's  role 
in 'the  educational  reform  goals  of  the  E-M  Project  is  the  value  and  applica- 
bility of  the  knowledge  gained  and  the  experience  attained  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  specific  plans  related  to  the  continued  improvement  of 
elementary  and  middle  school  education.    However,  critical  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  improving  teacher  education  and  teaching  is  the  expanding  and 
strengthening  of  relationships  a.id  cooperation  between  KEDI  Gn  the  one  hand 
I  and  the  junior  teachers1  colleges  and  the ^public  school  on  the  other. 

Achievement  of  ultimate  goals  requires  their  participation. 

i 
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C.    In-service  Teacher  Education 


An  essential  component  of  the  E-M  Project  was  the  program  of  ir^-service 
education  for  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators  of  the  demonstration 
i  and  cooperating  schools  involved  in  the  experimental  activities  incident  of 
the -development  and  implementation  of  the  new  educational  system.   Two  major 
objectives  lay  behind  the  program.   The  fir,st  of  these  was  to  develop  know- 
ledge  and  skill  in  the  teachers  participating  in  the  truouts  and  demonstrations 
in  regard  to  the  KEDI  educational  system  and  the  operating  procedures  of;both 

the  small-scale  tryouts  and  comprehensive  demonstrations.    The  other  toofc  the 

'  I  - 

long-range  view  and  was  aimed  at  developing  in  the  teachers  and  administrative 
and  supervisory  staff  a  potential  for  serving  in  leadership  roles  in  introduc- 
ing and  implementing  the  new  system  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Initial  in-service  education  plans  were  formulated  anf  field  tested  in  i 
the  demonstration  schools  during  the  four  small-scale  tryouts  of  the  new 
educational  system.   This  period  of 'preliminary  efforts  gave  an  opportunity 
to  develop  various  approaches,  methods,  and  materials  for  in-service  educa- 
tion and  to  experimentally  determine  their  relative  effectiveness.    It  was  on 
the  basis  of  the  experience  in  the  small-scale  tryouts  that  an  in-service 
model  was  developed  for  the  comprehensive  demonstrations  and  modified  through- 
out the  period  of  the  demonstrations  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  evaluation 
studies.   The  model  that  was  developed  over  the  period  of  several  years  of 
field  work  was  well  designed  and  carefully  monitored  and  evaluated.  In 
addition  to  KEDI  staff,  part-time  consultants  from  higher  education  institu- 
tions,  from  provincial  and  district  schools,  and  from  the  Ministry  of  Education 
were  involved  in  both  the  planning  and  administration  of  the  program.  Although 
initially  limitations  in  manpower  and  other  resources  existed,  careful  evalua- 
tions of  the  program  brought  additional  funds  and  human  resources  to  the  program. 
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During  the  period  in  which  four  small-scale  tryouts  and  four  comprehensive 

demonstrations  were  conducted,  significant  improvement  occurred,  and  the 

» 

program  was  an  effective  instrument  in  the  achievement  of  the  E-M  Project 
goals. 

The  In-service  Education  Model,    The  in-service  education  model  deve- 
loped in  an  evolutionary  fashion  from  the  initial  in-service  programs  of 
the  small-scale  tryouts  to  the  extensive  programs  of  the  four  comprehensive 
demonstrations.    As  mentioned  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  the  purposes  of  the 
in-service  program  were:    (1)  to  develop  knowledge,  skills,  and  understand- 
ings important  to  the  operation  of  the  new  educational  system,  and  (2)  to 
develop  among  the  participants  the  potential 'for  serving  in  leadership  roles 
in  the  expansion  of  the  new  system  from  a  relatively  small  number  of  schools 
to  all  of  the  schools  of  the  nation. 

Program  Content.   The  areas  covered  by  the  instructional  program  in 
several  days  of  intensive  group  seminars  as  well  as  field  supervision, 

follow-up,  and  group/individual  consultation  included  the  following  topics: 

— 

(1)  the  nature  and  role  of  KEDI  in  Korean  education,  (2)  the  Elementary- 
Middle  School  Development  Project,  (3)  the  rolfe  and  importance  of  innovation 
in  education,  (4)  the  new  instructional  and  school  management  systems,  (5) 
the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  small  scale  tryouts  and  comprehensive  demon- 
strations, (6)  the  new  instructional  materials  (student  guides  and  workbooks, 
teacher  guides,  instructional  television,  instructional  radio,  evaluation 
materials,  as  well  as  research  and  studies  published  by  KEDI),  (7) 
subject  matter  subsystems  and  specific  teaching  methods  in  nine  subject  matter 
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areas,  (8)  the  specific  utilization  of  radio  and  television  in  the  instructional 
process,    (9)  the  KEDI  instructional  model  and  mastery  learning. 

In-service  Methodology.   Methodology  involved  in  the  in-service  program  was 
actually  an  adaptation  of  the  KEDMnstructional  model  utilized  in  the  E-M  Pro- 
ject and  included  a  five-stage  teaching-learning  process:   planning,  diagnosis, 
teaching-learning,  extended  learning,  and  evaluation.   The  use  of  this  model 
not  only  provided  an  effective  teaching-learning  process  but  also  served  to 
acquaint  participants  with  the  model  and  to  experience  its  operation  and  use 
in  a  group  instructional  setting.    Preceding  the  instructional  period,  diagnos- 
tic texts  were  administered  to  aid  the  in-service  staff  in  determining  the 
areas  of  knowledge  and  skill  which  might  require  special  attention  and  emphasis 
as  well  as  those  areas  in  which  participants  already  possessed  an  adequate 
level  of  competence.   The  initial  training  program  for  the  first  comprehensive 
demonstration  involved  30  hours  of  intensive  training  prior  to  the  opening  of 
school  plus  field  follow-up.   Later,  on  the  basis  of  evaluation  by  KEDI  staff 
and  participants,  this  was  increased  to  60  hours  in  the  second  comprehensive 
demonstration.    During  the  third  and  fourth  comprehensive  demonstrations,  this 
figure  was  considerably  reduced  since  almost  all  teachers  in  the  experimental 
program  had  been  trained  previously  and  had  had  considerable  experience  with 
the  new  educational  system.  .An  important  component  ..of  the  in-service  program 
was  the  follow-up  on  the  job  after  the  intensive  training  program  sessions. 
KEDI  staff  went  into  the  demonstration  schools  and  observed  teachers  at  work  and 
followed  this  observation  with  group  and/or  individual  consultation  designed 
to  resolve  problems  and  ipiprove  instructional  performar  *e. 
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Other  in-service  training  activities  included  (1)  informal  and  formal 
interaction  and  professional  discussion  among  the  demonstration  teachers 
within  each  demonstration  school,  (2)  formal  meetings  conducted  by  KEDI 
senior  researchers  for  master  teachers  and  staff  at  the  demonstration 
schools,  (3)  periodic. meetings  for  master  teachers  from  the  demonstration 
schools  at  the  KEDI  headquarters,  (4)  conferences  and  seminars  for  provincial 
school  administrators  and  supervisors.   All  these  provided  an  important  supple- 
ment to  the  actual  in-service  program  specifically  planned  for  the  demonstra- 
tion school  staff.  ■ 

Instructional  Materials.    Instructional  materials  for  tfie  in-service 


teacher  education  programs  were  developed  over  a  period  of  several  years 
during  which  the  small-scale  tryouts&and  the  comprehensive  demonstrations 
occurred.    Materials  developed  originally  were  used  experimentally,  evaluated; 
and  revised  after  each  of  the  four  tryouts  and  four  demonstrations.  The 
eventual  outcome  of  this  careful  development  of  materials  was  the  following 
set  of  core  materials. 

1 .    Basic  guidelines  for  the  operation  of»the  new  educational  program. 
.  Characteristics  of  the  program 
.  Program  content 
.  Teacher-training  .materials 
.  Program  operation 
.  Unit  instructional  planning 
.  Diagnosis  and  evaluation  methodology. 
Book  I.    Characteristics  of  the  KEDI  educational  system.    Th i s 
volume  deals  with  the  following: 
...  The  new  educational  system 
. . .  Objectives 
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...  Planning  instruction 

...  Principles  of  instruction 

...  Instructional  media 

...  Diagnosis  and  teaching  of  disadvantaged  students 
...  Formative  evaluation 
...  Summative  evaluation 

Book  IT.   Teacher  guides  for  effective  teaching.    This  volume 
includes  the?  following: 
...Teaching  Korean  language 

. ..  Teaching  social  studies  j 
...  Teaching  mathematics " 
...  Teaching  science 

Teacher  guides  for  effective  teaching.   This  volume  includes  the 
following: 

...  Teaching  moral  education 
...  Teaching  physical  education 
...  Teaching  music 
...  Teaching  fine  arts 

...  Teaching  industrial  arts  ; 
Educational  technology— a  slide/tape  program.   This  program,  based 
on  UNESCO's  Introduction  to  Educational  Technology,  was  developed 
because  KEDTs  new  educational  system  makes  maximum  utilization  of 
educational  technology.   The  contents  are  organized  under  the 
following  topics. 

...  The  problems  of  elementary  education  in  Korea 
...  Principles  applicable  to  the  learning  process  ' 
...  Selection  of  instructional  media 
...  Development  of  the  instructional  system 
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\  ...  Systems  approach  to  instruction 

» 

1   Definition  of  educational  technology 

6.    Instructional  modules.    In  order  to  augment  and  improve  the  in- 
'  service  teacher  education  program,  16  instructional  modules  were 
developed  by  KEDI  staff  with  the 'consul tation  and  assistance  of 
professors  in  higher  education  institutions.   These  modules^were 
for  use  in  both  demonstration  and  cooperating  schools. 
In  addition  to  these  core  materials  developed  specifically  for  the  in-service 
education  program,  other  materials  have  been  prepared  which  are  available  for  use 
by  teachers  and  otffer  staff  members  on  individual  or  group  bases,  and  for  use  in 
general  teacher  training  apart  from  the  KEDI  comprehensive  demonstrations.  Among 
these  are  the  following: 

V.   Radio  programs  for  teacher  education.    Each  weekday  15-minute 
radio  programs  are  broadcast  with  the  intention  of  assisting 
teachers  in  service  to  improve  their  knowledge  and  teaching  per- 
formance.  These  broadcasts  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  important 
to  teachers.    Included  are  the  following  topics: 
...  Educational  foundations 

I 

Educational  innovation 

Educational  innovation  and  systems  development 
Modern  educational  theories 
,  Educational  problems  and  research 
...  Subject  matter 
Curriculum 

Teaching  learning  methods  in; each  subject  field 
Evaluation  methodology  in  each  subject  field 
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...  General  studies 

National"  outlodlc 
The  role  of  teachers 
...  Others 

Consultations  on  educational  problems  • 
Case  studies  in  educational  innovation 
Educational  planning 
,  Supervision 

\  2.  Television  programs  for  teacher -training.  A  large  number  of 
\  television  programs  for  in-service  training  of  teachers  were 

\         also  produced.  *  Although  the  unavailability  of  KEDI's  own 
\        broadcast  system  prevented  wide  use  of  these  programs,  they 
were  still  available  on  videotape  and  could  be  utilized  in 
individual  school  settings  provided  equipment  was  available. 
Programs  included  presentation  of  the  following  topics:  * 
...  Trends  and  problems  in  Korean  education 
\  ...  Instructional  designing 
\  ...  The  process  of  instruction  and  learning 
^  ...  Diagnostic  testing 

...  Teaching  methodology  in  all  subject  fields 

\ 

In  addition,  an  extensive  variety  of  other  types  of  materials,  although 
not  specifically  designed  for  use  in  the  in-service  programs  in  which  KEDI  was 
involved  were  available  for  use  on  individual  or  group  bases.   Among  these 
were  research  reports,  books  related  to  teaching,  materials  developed  for  the 
population  education  program,  curricular  materials  of  the  E-M  Project,  journal 
articles,  newsletters  focusing  on  the  E-M  Project  and  problems  encountered  by 
teachers  in  the  demonstration  schools,  and  radio  and  television  program  scripts. 
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Participants,    Participants  in  the  basic  in-service  teacher  education 
program  designed  for  the  demonstration  schools  consisted  of  teachers  whose 
classes  were  involved  in  the  small-scale  tryouts  and/or  the  comprehensive 
demonstrations,  master  teachers,  and  principals  from  the  demonstration 
k schools,  as  well  as  supervisors,  researchers,  and  other  administrative  staff 
from  the  provincial  boards  of  education  and  district  offices  of  education. 
Other  voluntfeer  participants  included  teachers  and  other  staff  members  from 
cooperating  and  adjacent  schools.    The  magnitude  of  in-service 'training  can 
be  shown  from  the  activities  related  to  the  Second  Comprehensive  Demonstra- 
tion,   In  preparation  for  the  basic  training  program,  a  special  in-service 
program  was  offered  to  305  teachers  under  an  authorization  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education.   Following  this  program,  a  total  of  292  persons  were  enrolled 
in  the  basic  60-hour  course.    In  addition,  two  intensive  training  sessions 
and  four  field  supervisions  including  group/individual  consultation  were 
offered  to  J  ,500  volunteer  participants  interested  "in  the  new  KEDI  educa- 
tional systew?   Further,  foun. field  supervisions  with  group/individual  con- 
sultatiom-were  provided  to  1,300  teachers  of  144  cooperating  schools. 
Although  t^e  basic  training  program  of  intensive  seminar  sessions  and  field 
supervision  was  aimed  primarily  at  the  staff  of  the  demonstration  schools,  |* 
it  is  apparent  that  many  dther  educational  personnel  were  given  opportunities 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  KEDI  instructional  system  and  instructional 
materials.    This  type  of  in-service  training\erved  very  effectively  in 
disseminating  information  cpncerning  the  new  system,  in  gaining  support  among 
the  education  profession,  and  in  establishing  the  new  system  on  a  voluntary 
basis  in  the  cooperating  schools  and  in  individual  classrooms  throughout  Korea. 
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(Teaching  Staff.    The  teaching  staff  for  the  in-service  education  programs 

for  demonstration  school  personnel  were  almost  exclusively  KEDI  researchers. 

^  *  >  •  * 

However,  those  chosen  for  these  tasks  were  carefully  selected,  were' individuals 
who  had  a  deep  involvement  in  the  E-M  Project,  who  were  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  aspects  of  the  small-scale  tryouts  and  comprehensive  demonstrations, 

'  who  were  expert  in  their  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  thq  KEDI  instructional  sys- 
tem. .All  wer^  given  special  orientation  and  training- for^  their  task  of  conduct- 
ing intensive  seminars  and  of  engaging  in  field  follow-up  and  consultation  with 
individuals  and  groups.    In  addition,*  it  is  important  to*  point  out  that  all 
participated  regularly  in  special  in-service  seminars  and  other  training  pro- 
grams were  not  necessarily  focused  on  the  in-service  education  'task  for  \ 
demonstration  school  personnel,  nevertheless  much  of /the  training  ^a^  applicable 
and  useful.    For  example,  among  the  staff  seminars  held  duriny  a  period  of  one 

>ear  were  such  topics  as:    Effectiveness  of  the  New  Educational  System- and  Its 
Feasibility,  Conceptualization  of  Instruction,  Curriculum  Development  at  the 

Trimary  and  Middle  School  Level,  the  Process  of  Attitudinal  Change. 

Evaluation.    Evaluation  of  the  in-service  teacher  .education  program  was 
made  through  the  use  of  pre-tests  and  post-tests  dealing  with  cognitive  infor-" 
mation,  through  evaluations  and  recommendations  of  participants ,  and  through 
continued  observation  and  supervision  of  demonstration  and  cooperating  school 
teachers  in  the  field.   The  follow-up  supervision  was  especially  usefu-3.  While 
the  primary  purpose  of  follow-up  supervision  and  consul tation *was  the  improve- 

7 

ment  of  the  performance  of  the  teachers,  valuable  information  wa$  gained  in 

4 

terms  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  intensive  seminars  and  the  follow-up.  super- 
visory  activities.   KEDI  staff  utilized  the  results  of  participant  evaluations, 
field  observations,  and  their  own  experience  in  the  in-service  program  to  make 
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continual  modifications  and  improvement  in  both  the  methodology  used  and  the 
instructional  materials  provided, 

A  Four-Year  Sequential  Development.    Figure  1  provides  a  graphic  descrip- 

I 

tibn  of  the  evolution  of  the  |in-service  teacher  education  program  over  a  four- 
year  period  of  comprehensive  demonstrations  involving  the  E-M  Project*  The 
original  prcgram  for  the  first  comprehensive  demonstration  was  developed  on  the 
basis  of  experience  and  evaluation  during  the  previous  four  small-scale  tryouts. 
However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  after  the  completion  of  the  first  compre- 
hensive demonstration,  there  was  a  considerable  expansion  and  increasing  speci- 
ficity in  the  statement  of  purposes  for  in-service  teacher  education,  Particu- 

/ 

larly  important  is  the  inclusion  of  the  purpose  of  developing  in  teachers  and 
others  the  capacity  to  serve  in  leadership  roles  in  the  eventual  expansion  of 
the  KEDI  program  regionally  and  nationally. 

Although  the  nature  of  the  content  remained  basically  the  same  over  the 
four-year  period,  it  became  /clear  that  during  the  second  comprehensive 
demonstration,  there  was  a  need  to  increase  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  in- 
service  education.    This  decision  was  the  outcome  of  evaluations  and  recommenda- 
tions from  the  teachers  of  the  demonstration  schools  and  of  KEDI  staff  involved 
in  the  program.    During  the  third  and  fourth  comprehensive  demonstration,  it 
was  possible  to  decrease  the  amount  of  time  both  in  the  intensive  seminars  and 
iri  the  field  supervision  since  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  had  already 
undergone  extensive  previous  in-service  training  and  had  as  well  experience  in 
the  new  system  of  education  over  a  two-year  period. 

An  important  development  in  the  instructional  materials  and  therefore  in 
the  methodology  was  the  production  for  the  fourth  comprehensive  demonstration  of 
a  new  set  of  materials:    an  operational  guid$,  three  volumes  o*  training  texts, 
special  newsletters,  an  educational  technology  slide-tape  progrcm,  and  revised 
and  improved  teacher  glides  and  student  workbooks  and  other  related  materials. 
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Guidelines  for  Nationwide  In-service  Education.    KEDI's' activities  in 
in-service  teacher  education  formed  a  sound  basis  \for  the  eventual  implemen- 
tation of  in-service  programs  for  all  of  KoreJ's  elementary  and  middle  school 
teachers.   The  task  of  actual  implementation  does  no\:  rest  with  KEDI  but 
rather  belongs  to  the  Ministry  of  Education,  to  the  provincial  and  city 
boards,  of  education,;  to  the  junior  t.eachers  colleges,  \    and  to  the  univer- 
sity colleges  of  education.    Decisions  concerning  the  respective  roles  of  ; 
each  of  these  institutions  and  agencies  rests  Iwith  the  Ministry/  However, 

KED{  has  demonstrated  a  process  that  works  well,  has  devel\?ped  materials 

'  1  \ 

,and  methodology  that  is  efficient  and  effective ,  and  has  shown  the  value  of 

a  cooperative  approach  involving  all  interested  and  re levant\ groups.  There 

is  little  doubt  that  the  Ministry  and  other  institutions  and ^Organizations 

entrusted  with  the  national  implementation  of  in-service  education  for  a  new 

system  of  elementary  and  middle  school  education  look  to  KEDI  for  guidance 

and  assistance  in  the  massive  task  to  be  undertaken.  \ 

\  \ 
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It'-SERVICE  TEACHER  EDUCATION:     FOUR  COMPREHENSIVE  DEMONSTRATIONS 

1975  -  1979 


FIRST  SECOND  THIRD  FOURTH 

COMI'RPHENSIVE  DEMONSTRATION    COMPREHENSIVE  DEMONSTRATION    COMPREHENSIVE  DEMONSTRATION    COMPREHENSIVE  DEMONSTRATION 


I  jt  [>ose 


To  become  knowledgeable  con- 
cerning the  new  KEDI  educa- 
tional system,  skilled  ip 
its  implementation,  and 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
comprehensi ve  demons tra t ion 
and  its  operation 


(1)  To  develop  understanding  and  knowledge  concerning  the  new  KEDI  educational  system 

(2)  To  acquire  skill  in  the  utilization  of  the  instructional  system  and  the  school 
.management  system 

(3)  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  comprehensive  demon 
strations  and  skill  in  their  implementation 

(4)  To  become  aware  of  the  importance  of  educational  innovations  and  to  develop  a 
readiness  to  accept  them 

(5)  To  develop  in  teachers,  administrators,  supervisors ,  and  other  educational  person- 
nel a  potential  and  a  capacity  for  serving  in  leadership  roles  in  intrcducing  and 
implementing  the  new  educational  system  on  a  nationwide  basis 


Content 


(1)  Concerns  and  problems 
in  Korean  education; 
the  nature  of  the  new 
KEDI  educational  sys- 
tem (13  hours) 

(2)  Methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  subject  areas 
(17  hours) 


(1)  Concerns  and  problems 
in  Korean  education; 
the  nature  of  the  new 
KEDI  educational  sys- 
tem— instruction  and 
school  management— 
(30  hours) 

(2)  Subject  area  curricu- 
la and  teaching 
methodology — curricu- 
la, instructional  sys- 
tem, teaching  methods 
(30  hours) 


(1)  The  nature  of  the  new  (1) 
KEDI  educational  sys- 
tem— instruction  and* 
sctiool  management  (12 
hours)  i 

(2)  Subject  area  curricula  (2) 
and  teaching  method- 
ology (12  hours) 


The  nature  of  the  new 
KEDI  educational  sys- 
tem*— instruction  and 
school  management  (6 
hours) 

Subject  area  curricula 
and  teaching  method- 
ology (8  hours) 


i 

m 
in 

CM 


Vethodi 


(1)  Five-day  'itensive 
scm inar 

(2)  Field  supervision  and 
consultation  on  group 
and/or  individual 
basis  (four  occasions) 


(1)  Two  two-day  periods  of 
intensive  seminars 

(2)  Field  supervision  and 
consultation  on  group 
and/or  individual 
basis  (four  occasions) 


(1)  Two  two-day  periods  of      (1)  One  two-day  period  of 


intensive  seminars 
i2)  Field  supervision  and 
consultation  on  group 
and/or  individual 
basis  (two  occasions) 


intensive  seminars 
(2)  Field  supervision  and 
consultation  on  group 
and/or  individual 
basis  (two  occasions) 


Ha  sic 

Instruct ional 
Materials 
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(1)  Training  textbook 

(2)  Operational  guide 

(3)  Teacher  guides 

(4)  Student  workbooks 

(51  Correspondence  excerpts 


(1)  Training  textbook 

(2)  Operational  guide 

(3)  Teacher  guides 

(4)  Student  workbooks 

(5)  Field  newsletters 


(1)  Training  textbook 

(2)  Operational  guide 

(3)  Teacher  guides 

(4)  Student  workbooks 

(5)  Field  newsletters 


(1)  Training  textbooks- 
Books  I,  II,  III 

(2)  Operational  guide 

(3)  Teacher  guides 

(4)  Student  workbooks 

(5)  Field  newsletters 


<~  ft, 


(1)  Participants  included  teachers  in  demonstration  schools,  supervisors  and  administrators ,  and  volunteers  from  coopera- 


0,1  Prerservice  Teacher  Education 

From  the  outset  KEOI  was  aware  of  the  critical  importance  of  the  develop 
ment  of  a  program  of  pre-service  teacher  education  that  would  adequately 
prepare  ?  new  generation  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  and-middle  schools  to 
function  effectively  in  the  new  system  of  education  that  was  integral  to  the 
Elementary-Middle  School  Project.   However,  since  the  responsibility  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  f6r  the  eler  .itary  and  middle  schools  was  that  of  the 
junior  teachers   colleges  and  the  university  colleges  of  education  respec- 
tively, it  was  clear  that  KEDI's  role  would  need  to  be  one  of  information, 
encouragement',  and  support  to  those  institutions.   This  task; was  one  which 
called  for  a  high  level  of  diplomacy  and  tact,  the  development  of  excellent 
cooperation  and  working  relationships,  and  evidence  of  professional  know- 
ledge and  skill  that  would  have  the  respect  of  personnel  in  higher  education 
institutions. 


NOTE:   At  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Analytical  Case  Study,  KEDI  was 
still  involved  in  tasks  relating  to  pre-service  teacher  education.* 
.   Hence,  this  report  can  only  describe  the  nature  of  KEDI  activities 
in  relationship  to  the  development  of  a  program  of  pre-service 
teacher  education  but  cannot  include  any  information  concerning  the 
final  outcomes  or  the  nature  of  the  new  pre-service  program  under 
consideration  and  development.   An  updating  of  KEDI  activities  and 
progress  will  appear  in  a  later  supplementary  report. 
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Recognizing  both  the  importance  of  a  new  program  of  teacher  education  and  ' 

I 

the  delicacy  of  the  role  of  KEDI  in  this  task,  from  the  outset  KEDI  administra- 
tors and  staff  began  the  development  of  cordial  and  cooperation  relationships 
with  appropriate  educational  institutions,  agencies,  and  organizations. 
Representatives  of  universities  and  junior  teachers   colleges  were  asked  to 
serve  as  consultants  in  a  wide  range  of  KEDI  activities,  including  both  the 
E-M  Project  itself  and  related  in-service  teacher  education  activities. 
Meetings  and  conferences  were  held  with  representatives  of  the  Korean  Federation 
of  Education  Associations  to  provide  information  concerning  the  goals  of  the  new 
educational  system  of  the  E-M  Project  and  the  nature  of  the  system  itself,  to 
solicit  recommendations  for  its  improvement,  and  to  involve  KFEA  in  long-range 
planning  for  implementation  of  the  system  and  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  participation  in  its  inauguration  nationwide,    inferences  and  seminars 
were  held  with  representatives  of  boards  of  education,  administrators,. supervi- 
sors,  and  researchers  in  all  the  provinces  and  major  cities  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  new  system,  with  the' new  roles  of  teachers,  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
task  of  implementation.  . 

Similar  conferences  and  meetings  were  held  with  staff  members  of  junior 
teachers   colleges,  with  teachers  and  other  staff  members  of (individual  . 
schools,  and  of  course  with  key  individuals  and  bureaus  of  th6  Ministry  of 
Education.   All  these  activities  were  of  considerable  importance  in  making 
certain  that  appropriate  individuals  and  groups  were  adequately  informed 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  new  educational  .system,  with  the  progress  of  the 
E-M  Project,  and  with  the  nature  and  significance  of  new  programs  of  pre- 
service  and  in-service  education.   At  all  times  KEDI  displayed  an  open 
attitude     to  comments,  criticisms,  and  recommendations  from  professional 
colleagues  throughout  Korea. 
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As  indicated  earlier,  it  was  decided  by  KEDI  that  there  should  be  no 
effort  unilaterally  to  develop  a  nev^ program  of  pre-service  teacher  education. 
•Such  an  effort  would  have  appeared  to  usurp  the  role  of  legally  constituted 
institutions  and  organizations  and  would  have  created  antagonisms  and  animosi- 
ties  that  would  have  made  implementation  of  the  new  system  regionally  or 
nationally  especially  difficult.   Rather,  KEDI  chose  to  serve  in  a  cooperating 
and  helping  role,  offering  support  and  assistance,  enlisting  the  participation 
of  relevant  individuals  and  institutions,  providing  useful  research  data,  and 
generally  serving  in  the  role  of  a  catalytic  agent.   Thus,  KEDI  did  not  alone 
develop  a  pre-service  teacher  education  model.    However,  it  did- work  coopera- 
tively with  others,  including  junior  teachers   colleges,  the  universities, 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  others  in  the  development  of  such  a  model. 
KEDI  provided  much  of  the  background  data  and  research  findings  for  this  model 
and  gave  continuing  support  to  those  who  had  a  major  responsibility  for 
teacher  education.   Described  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow  are  selected  KEDI 
activities  which  were  important  in  the  development  of  a  new  program  of  pre- 
service  teacher  education. 

Basic  Studies  in  Teacher  Education.   Already  described  in  this  chapter, 
these  basic  studies  provided  useful  background  information  for  the  review  of 
current  pre-service  teacher  education  models  and  for  the  development  of  a  new 
model  that  would  be  relevant  to  Korean  needsJ_„P.ar_ticular.ly-usefuT-were-such- - 
research  reports  as:    Current  Status  and  Problems  in  Teacher  Education  for 
Korean  Elementary  Schools  (1973);  Perceptual  Orientation  of  Teachers  and 
Students  in  Teacher-Training  Institutions  (1973);  Preliminary  Study  on- 
Curriculum  for  Teacher  Education  (1976);  A  Study  of  the  Primary  School 
Teacher-Training  System  (1975);  Draft  of  Teacher-Training  Programs  (1975); 
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and  Teacher  Education-An  Annotated  Bibliography  (1973).    In  addition  to  thess 
and  other^specific  studies,  a  large  number  of  KEDI  publications  and  reports' 
\  dealing  with  the  E-M  Project,  teacher  guides  and  student  guides,  reports 
dealing  with  the  use  of  educational  technology,  curricular  documents  in  the 
various  subject  matter  fields,  newsletters,  and  journals  provided  information 
and  data  relevant  to  the  consideration  of  a  new  teacher  education  program. 

Conferences,  Workshops,  Seminars,  and  Institutes.    Throughout  its  brief 
history,  KEDI,  within  "the  limitations  imposed  by  its  resources,  placed  a  high 
priority  on  activities  designed  for  the  dissemination  of  information  to  its 
clientele— teacher  educators,  administrators  and  teachers  at  all  levels  of 
the  educational  system,  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  other 
government  offices,  and1 the  general  public.    KEDI  viewed  all  of  these,  com- 
prising  in  fact  the  totality  of  Korea,  as  its  tai  jet  for  inK.~:tion.  Sevpral 
selected  activities  of  this  nature  are  briefly  described  below. 

Seminar  on  pre-service  teacher  education.    This  seminar  which 
focused  on  pre-service  education  of  teachers  included  participants 
from  KEDI,  from  junior  teachers    colleges,  from  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  and  from  KFEA.    Its  recommendations  dealt  with  (a)  need 
for"  a  study  of  the  curriculum  of  the  junior  teachers  colleges 
anu  a  revision  of  the  curriculum  based  on  the  study  outcomes,  (b) 
involvement  of  professors  from  the  junior  teachers   colleges  in 
research  activities  at  KEDI.,_(c ^utilization-  of- the  laboratory 
schools  of  the  junior  teachers    colleges  as  demonstration  schools 
in  the  E-M  Project,  (d)  an  increase  in  the  length  of  training  pro- 
*  grams  of  the  junior  teachers    colleges  focused  on  improving  thet 
quality  of  graduates,  (e)  immediate  changes  in  teacher  preparation 
curricula  in  anticipation  of  national  implementation. 
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Seminar  on  the  new  educational  system.   This  two-day  seminar, 
intended  to  develop  an  improved  understanding  of  the  new  educa- 
tional  system  and  to  strengthen  the  network  of  demonstration  and 
cooperating  schools,  was  attended  by  chief  administrators  of 
elementary  education  in  the  provincial  and  city  boards  of 
education,  principals  of  experimental  schools,  supervisors,  and 
curriculum  researchers  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.   The  semi- 
nar  highlighted  the  experiences  of  principals  of  three  experi- 
mental elementary  schools  and  the  chief  administrator  of  one 
provincial  board  of  education.   The  seminar  leaders  pointed 
out  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  system  in  increasing  student 
achievement  and  in  improving  goal -oriented  school  management* 
•Lectures  to  teacher  education  staff  members.    Lectures  were 
presented  throughout  Korea  to  a  total  of  more  than  3,000  teachers 
by  teacher  training  institution  faculty.    Lectures  dealt  with  a 
description  of  the  new  educational  system  and  how  reference  to  it 
could  be  included  in  the  elementary  teacher  education  curriculum* 
In  addition  to  the  lectures,  approximately  4,000  booklets  describ- 
ing the  system  were  distributed  for  use  by  both  teacher  education 
faculty  and  by  students  planning  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 
Research  seminars.    Periodically,  KEDI  held  research  seminars  open 
to  professionals  from  the  Ministry,  from  universities,  from  junior 
teachers  colleges        from  boards  of  education,  and  to  other 
interested  individuals  and  groups.   Many  of  these  seminars  focused 
on  the  new  educational  system  of  the  E-M  Project  and  its  operation 


\  K 

its  outcomes,  and  proposed  future  development.   Directly  and  in-  ' 
directly,  attention  v^as  <jiven  to' pre-service  and  in-service 
teacher  education. 
5.    International  seminars..  Although  not  directly  specifically  to 
participation  by  a  large  number  of  Korean  educators,  the  interna- 
tional seminars  which  brought  to  Korea  outstanding  educators  from 
other  Asian  countries  and  n^ore  distant  nations,  were  important  in 

highlighting  the  educational  reform  endeavors  of  KEDI  and  the 

\ 

new  roles  for  teachers.  \ 

\ 

Publications.  Publications  have  been  a  significant  aspect  of  KEDTs  efforts 

'    -  \  * 

to  develop  an  understanding  of  and  a  readiness  for  the  reform  of  pre-service 

teacher  education.   These  publications  were  Widely  distributed  to  professionals 

involved  in  education  throughout  Korea  as  well\as  to  professional  educators 

in  other  countries.    Books,  research  reports,  curriculum  documents,  bibliographies, 

special  materials  developed  for  in-service  teacher   education,  radio  and  televi- 

sion  scripts  and  tapes,  descriptions  of  E-M  Project  programs  and  outcomes, 

newsletters,  and  journals  have  been  a  major  source  of  information  concerning 

KEDI  activities  and  achievements.   To  "a  very  considerable  degree,  these  publica- 


tions have-provided  basic  information  concerning  the  role  of  KEDI,  the  importance 

and  nature  of  educational  reform,  the  role  of  innovation  in  such  reform,  the 

\  * 

purpose  and  nature  of  the  E-M  Project,  and  approaches  to^ teaching  and  school 
management.    Many  have  dealt. directly  or  indirectly  with  the  preparation  of 
teachers.   All  have  been  useful  in  developing  a  better  understanding  of  teachers 
in  Korea  and  directions  for  change  and  improvement. 
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^  Korean  Evaluation  Tieam.   An  evaluating  team  composed-  of  13  professors  frcm  . 
prestigious  Korean  universities  made  an  intensive  study  of  KEDI,  of  the  validity  ^ 
of  the  E-M  Project,  and  of  its  organization  and  operation.  Although  the-speci-  ' 
fic  purpose  of  the  team  study  was  to  obtain,  expert  opinions  regarding  the  E-M  • 
Project  and  of  KEDI  generally,  there  was  another  important  outcome.  ."This  was 
the  involvement  of  an  influential  group  of  professors  in  a  manner  that  enabled 
them  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  KEDI,  with  its  activities  and  accom- 
plishments, wi.thj:he  nature  and  progress  of  the  E.M  Project>  and  with  the 

quality  of  the^KEDI  staff.   Thus,  the  evaluation  was  more  than  an  assessment 
of  KEDI;  it  was  a  most  valuable  means  of  getting  the  involvement  and  possible 
support  of  an  important  group  of  professionals  and  of  disseminating,  information 


concerning  KEDI  to  a  number  of  leading  universities.    Indeed,  the  potential  ~ 

influence  of  the  team  members  on  -future  developments  in  teacher  education  was 
t  unquestionably  of  highest  importance. 

In-service  Training  for  Materials  Production.   This  project  brought  to- 
gether  with'' KEDI  staff  a  total  of  33  teachers  and  researchers  from  the  provin-  '  . 
ciaT education  centers  to  develop  a  capacity  for  the  joint •produi* ion  of 
^teaching-learning  materials  for  the  E-M  Project.    Through  this  p.ogram,  it 
became  possible  for  KEDI  to  enlist  active  participation  in  the  development  of 
instructional  materials  to  be  used  in  the  demonstration  and  cooperating  schools 
involved  in  the  E-M  Project.   Although  the  training  program  was  not  focused  * 
specifically  on  pre-serv.ice  teacher  education,  this  effort, had  outcomes  that 
affected  attitudes  and  developed  increased  interest  in  new  programs  of  in- 
(  service  and  pre-service  teacher  education.   Those  involved  quickly  became 
aware  of  the  importance  of  new  and  different  training  for  individuals  who 
would  be  involved  as  teachers  in  the  use  of  the  new  materials  being 'developed. 
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Relationships  with  the  KFEA.   The  development  and  maintenance  of  coopera- 
tive relationships  with  the;  Korean  Federation  of  Education  Associations  was  a 
vital  aspect  of  KEDI's  activities  relative  to  the  involvement  of  the  education  .. 
community  in  both  in-service  and  pre-service  education.    Regular  communications 
anci  a  flow  of  information  were  maintained.    Seminars  hald  specifically  for  KFEA 

/  o  - 

/representatives  were  concerned  with  such  topics  as  an  explanation  of  the  E-M 

Project,  the  new  educational  system  developed 'by  KEDI,  inquiry-learning, 

improvement" of  skill-learning,  educational  innovation,  utilization  of  broadcast 

media  in  teaching,  prediction  of  academic  achievement,  and  results  of  the  E-M 

Project  tryouts  and  demonstrations.    In  addition,  KEDI  staff  members  appeared 

often  on  programs  sponsored  by  KFEA,  and  KEDI  information  was  published  in 

KFtA  puohcatiohs.    There  was,  largely  because  of  these  efforts  of  KEDI,  a 

erest  in  and  support  for  the  E-M. Project  by  KFEA. 

Cooperative  Projects  with  Junior  Teachers  Colleges.    KEDI  developed  two 

cooperative^ projects- with  junior  teachers   colleges,  one  in  Seoul  and  one  in 

Inchon,  designed  to' develop  curricular  model s"Th~at  might  be  usefurTrTthl 

eventual"  plan  for  a  nationwide  revision  of  pre-service  teacher  education  programs. 

These  two  projects  are  noteworthy  in3lthat  they  involve  KEDI  staff  with  knowledge 
•    '  ■  }■  , 

and  expertise  in  the  new  educational  system  and  ^ith  considerable  experience  in  an 
■    •  '  •  *  / 

in-service  teacher  education  program  and  the  administrators  and  staff  members  of  ' 

%    '       •  ' 
two  important  teacher  education  institutions.   Although  at  the  time  of  the 

/ 

completion  of  the  Analytical  Case  Study,  the  outcomes  of  these  two  cooperative 
ventures  were  not  complete,  there  was  every  indication  that  the  joint  venture  of  KEDI 
and  two  teacher  education  institutions  would  be  a  productive  one,  important  to 

national'  implementation  of  the  new  educational  system  and  the  preparation  of 

\  * 

teachers  competent  to  engage,  in  a  new  educational  venture.  ^ 
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E.  A  Proposed  Plan  for  National  Teacher  Education 

The. task  of  developing  and  implementing  a  nationwide  system  of  prp-servic<= 
and  in-service  teacher  education  for  the  new  educational  system  of  the  Elemen- 
tary-Middle  Sdhool  Development  Project  is  clearly  recognized  by.KEOI  as  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  with  major  participation 
by  the  junior  teachers  colleges^     the  university  l<Ll  colleges^of  education 
the  provincial  and  city  boards  of  education,  and  the  local  schools.  However, 
this  recognition  by  KEDI  of  the  primary  role' of  other  institutions  and  organi- 
zations does  not  preclude  specific  responsibilities  and  activities  by  KEDI  in 
the  process.   Therefore,  KEDI,  at  the  tjielof  this  writing,  had  developed 
preliminary  plans  for  national  pre-service  and  in-service  elementary  teacher 
education.   Since  .only  the  elementary  phase  of  the  E-fl  Project  .is  near  completi 
similar  plar.s  will  be  developed  for  middle -school  .teacher  education. 

The  plan  which  ,is  outlined  in  this  "section  of  the  report  is  the  outcome 
of  KEDI  studies  and  activities  during  the  past  six  years  of  experimental  work 
with  the  E-M  Project  and  the* related  teacher  training.-of-cooperative  discus- 
sions with  the  Ministry  of  Education',  with  officers  and  members  of  the  KF.EA,  

with  representatives  of  higher  education  institutions,  with  administrators 
and  supervisors  of!  the  p     'ncial  and  city- boards  of  education  and  teachers 
•and  administrators!  in  the  demonstration  and  cooperating  schools,  and  with 
nuDerous  consultants.  .It  represents  a  consensus  of  ideas. from  almost  all  the 
individuals  lind  groups  concerned  with  the  education  of  teachers,  pre-service 
and  in-service.    It'is  at  this  point  only  an  outline  that  will  in  the  months 

ahead  be  developed jinto  a  comprehensive  and  complete  plan.   However,  it  . 

i  *       i    *  , 
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important  to  indicate  that  the  development  of  that  pl-tin  will  be  chiefly  the 
responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  with  support  and  assistance  from 
'  t  KEOI  and  with  the  participation  of  relevant  institutions  and  organizations 
/      identified  and  selected  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

.  The  Plan  of  Pre-service  Teacher  Education.  The  plan,  as  developed  by 
KEOI  for  presentation  to  the_Ministry  of  Education,  includes  the  following 
elements: 

1.   Goals  j  f  .  * 

a.    To  develop  a  knowledge  stnd  understanding  of  the  KEDI 

instructional  and  school  management  systems  f 
   b.  j  Tp  develop  skills  in  the'  utilization  of  KEDI  teaching- 


!o  dew 
.  earnir 


ing  materials 

c.    To  have  a  comprehension  of  the  elements  of  the  new 
instructional  program  as  a  total  system 
2;  Curriculum 

a.  The  KEDI  educational  system  model  (instruction  anci  school 
management) 

b.  Models  of  teaching  in -each  of  the  subject-matter  fields 

_  U t i 1 i za t i on  of  KEDI  teaching-learning  materials  including 
the  use-of  technology  such  as  television,  radio,  and  other 
audio-visual  approaches 
3.   Procedures  for  Implementation 

a.    Administrative  and/or  legal  action  to  include  the  KEDI 
educational  system  in  the  curricula  of  the  junior  teachers 
colleges  > 
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b.  Development  of  training  materials' 

(1)  Utilization  of  training  texts*  television  ancf  radio 

p"   \  i  -   

programs,  and  other  print  materials  already  developed 

and  tested  in  the  field  by  KEDI 

(2)  Appropriate  modifications  of  these  KEDI  materials  by 
Ministry  of  Education  anb/or  junior  teachers  colleges 

(3)  Inclusion  of  KEDI  theory  and  practice  in  KEDI '-system 

in  the  textbook  to  be  developed  by  the  Teachers  College 
Professors  Association  -n 

c.  Development  of  training-resource  persons 

(1)  Workshops/seminars  held  by  KEDI  for  selected  personnel 
from  junior  teachers   colleges  to  be  prepared  as 
teacher-training ^experts  *  , 

(2)  Workshops/seminars  ineach  teacher  education ^institution 
under  Hireption  of  individuals  prepared  -by  KEDI  as 
teacher  training  experts  in  KEDI  system 

Implementation 

a.  Student    participation  in  studies  relating  to  theory  and 
practice  behind  the  KEDI  system  and  system  models 

b,  Practicums  (practice  teaching)  provided  for  all  students  in  th< 

V; 

utilization  of  the  KEDI  system  and  the  KEDI  materials 
Evaluation  "  % 

_a^.  Continuous  evaluation- of  the  new  curriculum 


b.   Modification/improvement  based  on  evaluation  studies 
The  Plan  of  In-service  Teacher  Education.   A  plan  for  in-service  education 


of  the  many  thousands  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Korea,  developed 

<» 
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for  presentation-to  the  Ministry  of  Education,  is  outlined  below. 
V.  Goals.  r 

•a.  To  develop  in  elementary  teachers,  of  Korea  a  knowledge  and 
understanding,  of  the  'KED I  instructional  and  school  manage- 
ment  systems 

b.  To  develop  skills  in  the  utilization  of  KED I  teaching- 
.   learning  materials 

c.  To  have  a  comprehension  of  the  elements  of '  the  new 
instructional  program  as  a  total  system 

2.  Curriculum 

a.  The  KEDI  educational  system,  model  (instruction  and  school 
management) 

b.  Models  of  teaching  in  each  of  the  subject-matter  fields 

c.  Utilization  of  KEDI  teaching-learning  materials  including 
the  use  of  technology  such  as  television,  radio,  and  other 
audio-visual  approaches 

3.  Procedures _for  Implementation 
a.   Administrative  actions  by  Ministry  of  Education 

,(1)   Setting  a  time  schedule  for  regional  and  national 

■w  . 
implementation  of  the  KEDI  educational  system 

l 

^   (2)  Administrative  and  legal  action  relative  to  inclusion 

_   —       « -  —  — *  '  i 

of  KEDI  system  in  central  and  local  teacher  training 

institutes 

(3)   Provisions  of  adequate  financial  support  for  the  publica 
tion  and  distribution  of  teacher  training  materials  for 
the  new"  KEDI  system" 

*'  ' 
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(4)   Appointment  of  appropriate  number  of  supervisors-  at 
the  provincial,  city,  and  country  levels  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  implementation  of  the  KEDI 
system  in  the  schools. 

i 

b.    Tasks  for  KEDI 

(1 )  Development  of  teacher .education  materials  " 

(a)  Utilization  of  materials  already  developed  .for 
use  in  traintng.jteachers_-in  -demonstration-  and 
cooperating  schools  *. 

(b)  Modification/improvement  of  materials  by  KEDI 
staff  on  basis  of  experience  in  national  training 
programs 

(2)  Training  workshops  and  institutes  for  the  following 

(a)  Personnel  of  in-service  teacher  training  institutes 
who  wilT  be  assigned  "to  KEDI  program 

(b)  Supervisors  in  provincial  and  local  school  central 
offices  who  will  be  assigned  task  of  implementation 
of  KEDI  educational  system 

(c)  Teachers  and  administrators  in  the  KEDI  demonstra- 
tion schools 

"Implementation  and  Supervision 

a.  Utilization  of  personnel  trained  in- special  workshops  and  , 
institutes  in  massive  task  of  training  a]l  teachers  in 
Korean  elementary  schools 

b.  Major  responsibility  for  training  assigned  to  local  school 
supervisory-personnel  and'  to  teachers  in  the  dem^tratiorT 
schools 
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c;   Specific  responsibility  for  in-service  training  and  follow-up 

"~;      ;«  assigned  to  each  elementary  school  principal 

1  i 
5.   Evaluation  ^  # 

a.  Continuous- evaluation  of  in-service  program 

b.  Modification/improvement  based  on  evaluation  studies 

1        It  is  important  to  note  that  inherent  in*the  KEDI  proposal  for  both  pre- 
service  teacher  education  and  in-service  teacher  education  is  the  involvement 


jjnder_the~direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  all  institutions,  organiza- 


tions, arid  agencies  concerned  with  the  education  of  teachers.   Thus,  the  plans 
call  for  involvement  in  both  planning  and  implementation  of  the  new  teacher- 
education  program  in  the  junior  teachers   colleges,  the  university  colleges 
of  education,  in-service  training  institutes,  provincial  and  local  .school  sys7 
terns,  and  the  staffs  of  the  demonstration  school  as  well  as  other  relevant 
groups  and  individuals.    It  was  clear  to  KEDI,  in  its  experience  of  six  years 
in  the  development  of  a  new  educational  system  and  the  preparation  of  teachers 
to  work  in  the  system  on  a  experimental  basis,  that  such  total  involvement  was 
an  impflctant^key.. to.  success/  .Although  no,  decisions  have  been  reached,.  it,xan 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  Ministry  of  Education  will  follow  KEDI's  example  in 
such  cooperative  approaches  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  a  new  educational 
venture*  - 


F.   Constraints  Encountered  by  KEDI 
It  was  not  unexpected  that  KEDI  would  encounter  constraints  that  would 
hinder  and  adversely  affect  its  efforts  to  modify  and  improve  teacher  education 
in  Korea.*  As  in  all  efforts  to  make  significant  changes  in  a  profession,  tlie 
strength  of  history  and"tradition,  the  roles  and  authority  of  institutions  and 
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groups,  the  inadequacies  of  the  past,  apd  the  nature  and  amount  of  necessary 
resources"  all  offered  obstacles  which  KEDI  had  to  face  and  to  resolve.  In 
the  paragraphs  that  follow,  these  constraints  encountered  in  the  course  of 
KEDI's  responsibility  to  develop  a  new  system  of  teacher  education  that  was 
compatible  with  and  necessary  to  the  new;  educational  system  of  thej  E-M  Pro- 
ject  are  categoriztd  and  summarized  along  with  a  description  of  the  approaches 
used  by  KEDI  in  resolving  and  sol ving^ritical  . problems.-  ^T-he-  categories  used 
in  th^s  discussion  include:    the  educational  setting,  teacher  education,- 
authority/linkages/cooperation,  professional  recognition,  and  KEDI  organiza- 
tion/resources/priorities. . 

The  Educational  Setting.   The  nature  of  the  educational  setting  in  which 
the  E-M  Project  was  initiated  presented  a  number  of  problems  that  were  criti- 
cal obstacles  to  the  project  itself  and  to  the  necessary  modifications  in 
teacher  education.   Building  facilities  in  which  schools  were  housed  were, 
for  the  most  parti  inadequate  and  overcrowded  with  few  special  facilities 
that  might  be  considered  essential  to  the  development  of  a  modern  educational 
system.   Classes  in  most  schools  were  abnormally  large,  making  difficult  the 
utilization  of  small-group  or  individualized  instruction.    Classes  contained 
the" full  range  of  students  from  those  who  were  mentally  or  physically  handi- 
capped- to  the  most  brilliant  intellectually,  thus  placing  on  teachers  an  almost 
1nfpWs~i5lFT^  attention  to  indlviduaTTdifferences-  " 

Except  for  the  textbook  and  some  supplementary  reading  materials  which 
students  themselves  had  to  purchase,  there  was  little  in  terms  of  adequate 
'teaching-! earning  resources.    Student  workbooks  and  teacher  guides  were  almost 
non-existent.   The  curriculum,  determined  centrally  for  the  entire  nation  by 
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—a-bureau- of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  was  fixed  and  relatively  -rrfflexible 

-  in  terms  of  adaptation- to  regional  and  local  needs  and  differences*  Teach- 

*       .  «. 

ing  was  largely  tradition*!""  in  the  sense  that  it  included  lecturing,  reading 
of  the  textbook,  memorization,  and  recitation  with  little  concern  for  inquiry 
learning  or  encouragement "of  creativity. 

Therelwas  a  wide  range  of  quality  in  the  teaching  staff  with  some 
teachers  the  product  of  earlier  programs  involving  only  secondary  normal  train- 
ing  and  with  others  the  product  of  the  present  two-year  junior  teachers 
^co;l~leges7"-In^x^  regulations  requiring  a  compulsory  rota- 

tion of  teachers  from  school  to  school  every  four  years  meant  that  many 

 .... ,  * —  

teachers  were  moved  from  a  district  shortly  after  they  had.  become  well 
acquainted  with  Ideal  needs  and  were  beginning  to  become  more  effective  in 
meeting  those  needs.  • 
What 'may  have  appeared  to  many  to  be  almost  insuperable  odds  against4 
V  success  in,  bringing  about  a  significant  and  marked  improvement  in  teacher  educa- 
tion did  not  deter  KEDI  in  attacking  the  problem.  .  it  was  clear  that  .the  first 
task  was  to  make  changes  in  the  educational  setting  if  changes  in  teacher  educa- 
.  tibn  were  to  be  possible  and  effective'irr  the  classroom.    What  KEDI  did  insofar, 
as  changes  in  the  atmosphere  and  climate  of  education  are  concerned  is  weM 
described™  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  E-M  Project  and  is  not  repeated  here. 
References  to  those  changes  and  t!.e  manner  in  which  they  were  effected  will 
make  clear  the  natunTof  KEDI  ef-fotrts  to  improve  the  educational  system  and  to 
create  a  situation  in  which  a  new  system  of*teacher  education  could  be  effective. 

b 

KEDI  made  a  careful  study  of  the  educational  needs  of  Korean  and  undertook  the  develop- 

*  , '  <*  * 

ment  of  an  educational  system  that  would  meet  those  needs.  A  system  approach  to  teaching 
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%and  learning  was  developed,    A  new  instructional  system  was  devised  to  replace 
the  ola  traditional  approachesk to  teaching.   The  new  -system  was  one  which 
responded  to  the  individual  needs  of  students,  placed  emphasis  on*indtvidual 
needs  of  students,  pi aced*^enphasTs  on  individual  growth  and  development, 
encouraged  inquiry  learning,- and  focused  on  the  creative  abilities  of  students- 
New  materials  of  instruction  were  developed,  student  guides  and  workbooks 
were  made  available,  and  teacher  guides  were  prepared,.    A  major  focus  vfes  on 
""the  confinimig"!^  of  teachers  and  teacher  qualifications. 

Efforts  were  made  to  coordinate  the, work  of  the  .Textbook  Compilation  Bureau 
with  KEDI. responsibilities  for  modifying  the  curriculum  materials-  Eventually 
many  responsibilities  of- the  Bureau  were  transferred  to  KEDI  to  make  possible 
/a  single  coordinated  approach  to  improvement  of  the  curriculum  and' the 
materials  of  teaching  and  learning.    Increased  emphasis  was  placed  on  utiliza- 
tion of  the  new  technology-- radioes television,  and  other  audio-visual  devices- 
tp  supplement  apd  complement  the  work  of  the  individual  teacher,  *  ' 

{t  To  the  extent  possible  changes  were  made  in  the  physical  letting,  but,  , 
more  importantly,  the^real  changes  were^made  in  the; educational  setting  itself- 
in  the  instructional  system,  in  the  school  management  system,  in  the  curriculum 
afid  cur ri cul urn  ma teri al s ,,„as  well  as  in. the  goal s~  of  education/  These  changes 
were  a  necessary  factor  in  the  eventual  development  of  a  new  system  of  in- 
service  and  pre-service  education  that  would  make  it  possible  for  teachers, 
once  trained,  to  be  effective  in  achieving  their  goals  and  tasks. 

Teacher  Education,    KEDI  was  faced  initially,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  ' 
with  a  wide  range  of  competence  among  the  teachers  of  the  demonstration  and 
cooperating  schools  involved  in  the  E-M  Project.   This  situation  was  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  entire  systems  of  elementary  schools  throughout  Korea  and  therefore 

-in- 


one  that  had  to  be  faced  in  the  development  of  plans  for  the  establishment^^, 
of  a  new  system %f  education  with  teachers  equipped  to  serve  effectively  in 
that 'system I 

<+  —  — f 

Teacher's  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  na.tion  included  many  who  had 

completed  the~miT,imum  training  of  a  secondary  normal  school.   Some  were 

6 

products  of  a  system  in  which"  e/en  less  preparation  was  provided.  Still 
others-,  more  recent  entrants  into  the  profession,  were  graduates  of  the  .newer 


junior  teachers"  "colleges  initiated  in,  Koreat&ss  than  two  decades  ago. 


But,  even  this  latter  group  had  been  prepared  for  an  educational  system  that 
was  now  to  be  replaced  .by  an  entirely  new  approach  to  teaching  .and  learning 
exemplified  in  the  E-M  Project.    Further,  materials  available  to  teachers  to. 
assist  them  in  their  teaching  responsibilities  were  few  and  inadequate. 
•Equipment  was  short  in  most  schools.    The  current  system  of  in-service 
education,  available  only  to  a  'stfall  percentage  of  Korean  teachers  in  a  given 
year,,  was  outmoded  and  relatively  far  removed  from  the  reality  of  the  setting' 
ich  the  schools  operated.  .<  f 
'Once  the  E-M  Project  has  been  designed  and  was  underway,  KEOI  under- 
/-took^he^pTanning^and^implemefftat'iorr  of "  new  systems  oT~in-service  and  pre- 


in  w^i< 


^service^u^itoji  for -teachers-.    KED I  approached  the  task  methodically  and 
carefully.    Initially,  studies  were  made  of  the  status  of  teacher  education 
in  Korea,,  of  its  effectiveness,  its  inadequacies,  and  possible  new  directions. 
Studies  wre  also  undertaken  concerning  new  and  developing  theories  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  the  processes  that  would  best  bring  about  effective  learning.  The 
^E-M  Project  was  itself  a  product  in  part  of  such  studies  and  set  the  stage, 
for  the  new  in-service  and  pre-service  education  that  was  the  responsibility 
of  KEDI.    Early  efforts  occurred  in  the  demonstration  schools  during  the 
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small  scale-tryouts.    Based  on.  these' experiences  and  their  evaluation,  improve-- 
ments  were  made  in  the  system  as  it  progressed  througH  four  comprehensive 
demonstrations/  KEDI  developed  a  number  of  important  techniques:  intensive 
seminars,  field  supervision  and  follow-up,  well-designed  textbooks  and  related 
instructional  materials,  radio  and  television  programs,  and  slide-tape  presen- 
tations.  Teachers  were  trained  toJcnow,^understand,  and  use  tTie  new  instruc- 
tional system  and  school  management  system*   They  were  given  special  instruction 
in  the  utilization  of  television  and  radio  in  the  instructional  program.  /In 

I  „,  <  *  *  c 

short,  they  were  prepared^to  become  effective  in  the  new  educational  setting  of 
the  E-M  Project.  ^  f  *v 

On  the  basis  of  this 'experience  in  in-*service  teacher  education,  KEDI  was 
prepared  to  develpp,  in  cooperation  with  others,  models  for  pre-service  teacher 
*education--a  teacher  education  that  would  fact  the  realities  of  Korean  Life, 
that  would  relate  to  modern  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning,  and  that  would 
make  possible  effective  use  of  the  new  technologies  that  could  expand  and 
enrich  the  experiences  of  children  in  the  classroom.   A  new  and  increased  empha- 

sns  was  placed  on  the  clinical  preparation  of  prospective  teachers.   The  new 

>   *  i  .  „ . ,  — 

-program  was  to  be  :a  blend  o^  for 

-  -7-  -  -     .  -  -  -                                 ^  •                      ^  , 

the  classroom,  and  new  and  more  effective  approaches  to  teaching  and  to  school 
management, 

Authority/Linkages/Cooperation,   Apart  from  any  technical  difficulties 
that  might  be  inherent  in  the  development  of  a  new  system  of  teacher  education, 
another  problem  was  very  re^l—  the  role  that  a  new  and  yet  untried  educational 
research  and  development  organization  might  play  in  a  task  that  clearly  and 
traditionally  was  the^omain  of  other  agencies  and  institutions  including  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  the  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  the  profession 


\ 
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itself.    It;is  important  to  point  out  that  KEDI  is  oniyS*  quasi -governmental 

*  • 

organization,  .Although  a  creation  of  the  government  and  largely  supported . 

*    .  *  -    •  >  »  • 

financially  by  the  government,  KEDI  did  not^have  the  authority  of  a  ministry 

of  education  or  of  a  university  or  a  college  of  exudation  to  prescribe  and 

institute  new  programs,  in-service  or  pre-serv.ice.  t  These  ta'sks  clearly 

belonged  to  others.    Yet,  KEDI,  "in  its  responsibility  for  educational  reform, 

did  have  a  responsibility  to  do,  something  about  teacher  education  that  was 

essential  to  the  entire  reform  movement  itself. 

It  was  evident  that  KEDI,  if  it  was  to  be  successful,  would  need  to 

develop  linkages  and  cooperative  relationships'  and  undertakings  aimed  at  a 

new  system  of  teacher  education.    It  was  also  evident  that  KEDI  would  need 

i 

to  enlist  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  with  a  full  spirit  of  cooperation  the 
.resources  of  many  organizations  in  this  task.      ,  \ 

Very  early  in  the  beginning  efforts  of  in-service  teacher  education,  in 
both"  the  small-scale  tryouts  and  the  comprehensive  demonstrations,  KEDI  sought 
the  participation  and  cooperation  .of  consultants  from  the  junior  teachers 
colleges.  !  A  continuing  series  of  communication„effor-ts-and\cooperative 


■  -ventures-were  instituted -with-  the  profession  through  the  Korean  -Federation 
of  Education  Associations.   Close  working  relationships  were  established 
with  the  boards  of  education  of  the  provincial  school  systems,  With  local 
'  school  administrators  and  teachers.   At  the  Ministry  of  Education  level, 

major  efforts  were  made  to  relate  to  the  various  bureaus  that  hap  responsibv 
:  lity  for  teaching  and  .teacher  education.  -  \ 

^  Examples  of  such  cooperation  are  numerous.    Seminars  and  conferences 
were  held  throughout  Korea  with  representative  groups  of  individuals  from  > 
provincial  and  county  schools^  training  ^essjons  were,  conducted)  t  the  junior 
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teachers  colleges  to  acquaint  staff  members  with  the  new  KEDI  educational  .  - 

system.   KEDI  officers  and  shff  participated  in- professional. seminars  for 

•  j  •  * 

the  KFEA.   Special  in-service  education  programs  were  held  for  te*s+!Sfs<  and 

administrators  in  various 'location  throughout  Korea.   Journals  and  news- 

.letters^fiere  distributed  widely  to  the  profession. ^Continuous  solicitation 

of  ideas,  suggestions rltod  cirftcisms  was  made  to  provide  KEDI  with  the  inp'ut 

and  feedback  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  teacher,.education. 

j, 

Thus  KEDI",  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  authority,  did  weld  together  a  net-  '  • 
work  of  cooperating  institutions  and  agencies  and  individuals  that  were  a 
strong  and  effective  force  in  both  the  developmatat  and  acceptance  .of.  a  new 
educational  program  for  teachers.    '  \  •  " 

Professional  Recognition.    KEDI  was  a  newcgmer  to  the  educational  s.cene*. 
Established  in  1972,  it  was  junior  to  the  various  bureaus  and  offices  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education,    It  was  most/recent  in*  the  ranks  of  educational 
research  and  development  .organizations.    It  was  untried  in  the  field  of. 
teacher,  education.  Although  individually  its  leaders  and  key  researchers 
Were  highly  capable  and  recognized  and  respected,  th°  institution  as  a  whole 
_.was  ™?xP?r1enced  and  was  entering  into  a;Tole  and  a,  series,  of  tasks  that 
;could-ije~faced~1n~th^  Korea  'of  "elsewhere^ 

It  was  evident  that  KEDI,  if  it  was  to  be\accept'ed  professionally  in.  • 
the  fie'ld  of  tfc'acher  education,  would  need  to  establish  itself,  its  professional 
competence,  and  its  devotion-to  an  almost  impossible  job.    KEDI  did  exactly  that. 
Initially,  KEDI  made  certain  that  it  brought  into  the  leadership  ranks  profes- 
sionals  who  had  already  demonstrated  their  competence  as  researchers,  as 
scholars,  and  as  teachers.   At  lower  levels  within  the  organization,  every 
effort  was  made, to  develop  a  blend  of  researchers  and  practitioners  that  would 
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bring  to  KEDI  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  research  and  the  atmospher&,of  the  » 
classroom  and  the  practicalities  of  teaching.  :  As  KEDI.  grew  and  required  addi- 
tional staff,  an  increasingly  high  level  of  competence  was  sought,  and  recruit- 
ment and  selection  procedures  were  made  .even  more  rigorous.    Internal  and 
external  training  programs  were  developed  to  add  to  the  qualifications  and  . 
competence  of  KEDI  staff.    Many  were  sent  overseas  for  short-term  courses  an°d 
many  others- for  advanced  graduate  degree  programs.    At  home,,  seminars  and 
other  -training  programs  including  on-^therjob  training  were  instituted.  To 

.the  interested  observer,  it  was  clear  that  KEDI  was  concerned  about  prcfes-  I 

.  .  »  ■  > 

sional  competence  and  that  the  competence  of  those  who'we>e)  a  part  of  KEDI  - 

was  constantly  an  the  rise  and  that  KEDI  was  developing  an  organization 

.comparable  to' other  Iqng-establxished  -institutions .and  organizations  of  Korea, 

.Professional  recognition  cam>  as  well  through  the  demonstrated  success 
..  ,  '*  • 

of  KEDI  in  the  innovation?!  efforts  of- the  E-M  Project  as  well  as  of  oth.er- 

*  ■  • 

projects  assigned  to  KEDI  by  government  officials.    Seminars  and  conferences 

•  ■> 

and  publications,  such  as  journals  and  newsletters,  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  educationa.1  community  information  concerning  the  remarkable  successes 
-of- -KED I-^underta kings.   The  outcomes  of"  in-service  teacher  education  efforts' 


of  KEDI  in  the  demonstration  and  cooperating  schools  were  marks  of  the 
(.  teacher  education  capabilities  of  a  relative  Newcomer  to  this  field  of 
•  '  professional  activity.   The  close  working  relationships  established  by  KEDI 
Kith i  other  institutions  and  agencies  brought  professionals  from,  these  groups 
inlo  close  contact  with  KEDI  staff.    They  had  the  opportunity  firsthand  to 
observe  the  high  level  of  professional  expertise  that  was  present  in  KBtiland 
,  how  IJt  was  constantly  "augmented  by  new  recruits  as  well  as  by  special  train-' 
i*  .programs  for  staff  members.    Consultants" from  junior  ^teachers  "  college 
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and  universities  who  came  to  work  with  KEDI  staff  on  KEDI  projects  had  the 
opportunity  to  gain  an  accurate  picture  of  KEDI  competence  and  KEDI  accomplish- 
ments. 

,  Although  the  failure  of  the  T-COh  technology  was  a  severe  setback  and  to 
some  degree  affected  the  professional  credibility  of  KEDI,  it  was  the  strong 
professional  efforts  and  accomplishments  of  KEDI  in  all  other  spheres  of  respon- 


sibility" that  offset  the  unfavorable  publicity  that  resulted  from  the  tecimisal 


ail Ofes  Tor  which  KEDI  had  no  real  responsibility.    It  did  become'  clear  to 

\ 

professional  educators  in  higher  education  institutions,  in  the  public  schools, 
\in  the  ministry  and  other  government  agencies  that  KEE^I  had  a  remarkable  record 
of  professional  successes,  that  KEDI  activities  in  the^fields  of  instructional 
television  and. instructional  radio  were  /indications  of  real  .advances  in  a 
relatively  new  field  of  endeavor  in  Korea,  and  that  the  failure,  to  present 
^programs  on  the  air  was  not  the  fault  of  "KEDI, 

*A11  in  all,  the  acceptance  of  KEDI  as  an^dquat  with  competence  in  educa- 
tional reform  and  in  teacher  education  came  about  through  the  demonstrated 
ability  of  a  highly  Competent  professional  leadership  and  research  and 
development  staff,,  through  a  careful  program  of  educational  reform  that  pro- 
duced demonstrable  success,  and  through  the  efforts  of  KEDI  to  develop  close 
"cfiistjerative  working  relationships  with  l.dng-established  organizations  and 
institutions. 

KEDI  Orqanization/Resources/Priorities.    In  addition  to  the  various 
external  factbrs  that  presented  problems  to  KEDI  in  the  development  o.f  nev/ 
approaches  tovteacher  education,  there  were^internal  conditions  that-  hindered 
achievement,  unfctl  ■  KEDI  recognized'  and  modified  their  impact. 
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Initially,  KEDI  had  within  its  organization  two  units  dealing  with  teacher 
education.   One  was  a  research  unit  specifically  assigned  the  task  of  engaging 
in  basic  studies  in  teacher  education*   The  other  was  a  unit  witfvin  the  E-M 
, Project  assigned  the  task  of  developing5  in-service  education  programs  that 
would  increase, the  capabilities  of  teachers  in  demonstration  and  cooperating 
schools  to  function  effectively  in  the  implementation  of  the  E-M  Project.  It 
soon  became  clear  that  the  existence_Qf_tMQ-units  waiL-anuxnpBC£Ssapy^p44catj^B- 
of  effort,  that  thefe  was  not  always^coordination  and  joint  utilization  of  the 
outcomes  of  both,  and  that  a  consolidation  of  the  two  units  was  important. 
This  consolidation  would  .result  not  only  in  a  more  effective  use  of  resources 
but  also  would  be  more  productive  in  terms  of  developing  best  approaches  to 
teacher-education  improvement. 

A  second  problem  related  to  the  E-M  Project  itself  and  thus  indirectly  to 
teacher  education  as  well.  There  was  a  lack  of  internal  coordination  of  all 
elements  and  aspects  of  the  project.   Without  this  coordination,  it  became 
clear  that  outcomes  in  one  area  of  the  research  and  development  effort  were  * 

o  

not  always  transmitted  to  other  areas  often  concerned  with  similar  or  even 
identical  problems.    Further,  frequently  new  developments  in  the  E-M  Project 
that. might  be  useful  in  other  KEDI  areas  of  responsibility,  such  as  Saemaul 
education  or  population  education,  were  not  always  made  available  for  possible 
application..  As  this  became  evident,  KEDI  management  made  significant  changes 
"in  organization  and  structure  that  made  .possible  immediate  availability  of 
knowledge  from  one  project  to  another.    Thus,' the  activities  in  teacher  educa- 
tion profited  since  there  were  various  efforts  related  to  teacher'education, 
new  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning,  new  systems  of  school  management, 
changes  in  academic  subject  matter  curricula,  new  approaches  to  the  Saemaul 
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movement,  the  use  of  radio  and  television  instruction,  the  air  and  correspon- 
dence high  school,  and  the  population  education  project.   These  and  others 
all  had  relevance  to  one  another  and  all  had  relevance  to  planned  improvements 
in  in-service  and  pre-service  teacher  education, 

> 

Still  another  problem  was  related  to  resources  arid  priorities.-  In  the  first 
efforts  at  in-service  teacher,  education,  KEDI  found  it  necessary,  to  make  limited 
allocations  of  staff  time  and^  other  resources  to  the  program.    However,  it  was 
soon  clear  that  the  key  role  teacher  education  was  to  play  in  the  success  of 
the  E-M  Project  and  its  implementation  was  paramount  and  required  additional 
resources.  vThus,  KEDI  made  a  new  assessment  of  priorities  in  order  to  allocate 
increased  amounts  of  personnel  and  material  resources  to  teacher  education.  For 
example,  the  amount  of  time  allocated  for  instruction- of  teachers  in  the  E-M 
Project  was  doubled  in  the  transition -from  the  first  comprehensive  demonstration 
to  the  second  comprehensive  demonstration.   At'the  same  time  KEDI,  always  faced 
with  the  need  for  additional  resources  in  the  face  of  ffie  increasing  number  *6f 
tasks  assigned  in  addition  to  the  basic  task  of  the  E-M  Project,  developed  more 
and  more  effective  proposals  for  support  from  the  government  through  its  pre- 
sentations to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  KEDI  and  to  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
m  -\T       G..  Teacher  Education— A  National  Priority 

A  recent  report  on  educational  development  in  Korea  made  to  the  Regional 
Conference  of  Ministers  of  Education  and  Those  Responsible  for  Economic  Plan- 
ning in  Asia  and  Oceania  stated: 
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The  improvement  of  teacher    quality  remains  an  overriding 
concern.    A  variety  of  policy  changes  may  be  contemplated  to 
improve  the  quality  of  teachers. .It  seems  essential  that 

* 

educational  investment  be  increased,  concurrent  with  reform 
of  the  teacher  education  system  as  well  as  the  provision  of 

institutional  measures^  to  create  a  social  climate  conducive  

to  the  restoration  of  respect  for  teaching. 

This  statement  as  well  as  others  that  have  emerged  indecent  years  point 
out  the  perceived  importance  among  Korean  leaders  of  the  improvement  of  teach- 
ing  and  teacher  education.   At  a  time  when  the  nation  is  approaching  a  nation- 
wide implementation  of  sdtjcational  reform  in  both  the  elementary  schools  and 
the  middle  schools,  such  a  movement  to  modify  traditional  approaches  to  educa- 
tion  and  to  improve  the  quality  and  .effectiveness  of  teaching !places  an 
extraordinary  high  importance  on  the  development  of  plans  for  new  programs  of  1 
in-service  and  pre-service  teacher  education. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  one  of  the  most  critical  elements 
'in  th3  development  and  implementation  of  a  major  educational  reform  is  the 
quality  of  teaching' and  the  ability  of  school  personnel  to  develop  the  attitudes, 
understandings,  and  competencies  needed  for  implementation.   The  success  of  such 
an  effort  requires  a  . massive  program  of  in-service  education  as  welTas  a  major 
revision  of  programs  of  pre-service  education.    In  both  efforts  KEDI  has  given 
significant  leadership  in  planning,  in  research,  in  development.   However,  the 
task  is  not  solely  the  responsibility  of  KEDI.    It  is  a  national  effort  which 
requires  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  of  KEDI,  of 
institutions  of  higher  education,  of  the  provincial  and  country  school  systems, 
and  of  the  profession.    It  is  imperative  that  the  Ministry  of  Education  make 

this  responsibility  a  national  priority;  that  the  services  and  support  of  all 

*  * 
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relevant  institutions,  organizations,  and  individuals  be  enlisted;  and  that 
all  work  cooperatively  under  the  appropriate  direction  and  support  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education. 


C 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

,    ,  COST  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY-MIDDLE  SCHOOL  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT 

A*   The  Cost  Analysis  Process 

Data  Source,  Three  main  sources  of  data  were  used  in  this  cost  analysis: 
The  main  component  is  information  gathered  by  the  study  team  in  its  last  visit 


to  KEPI  (data  source  referred  ^-^flif, — A-second-sourcci  uf  i n Tumid U on  vf 


an  earlier  study  of  the  E-M  Pnoject  (prior  to  the  construction  of  the-broadcast 
facilities  and  the  experience  with  the  inoperable  transmission  system)" conducted 
by  Jamison,  Klees,  and  Wells  (1978).   This  study  also  provides  an  opportunity  to. 


compare  estimated  costs  with  actual  costs  incurred.  The  third  data  source  is  a 
study  by  Lee;  Futagami,  and  Brathwaite  (1978).    While  this  is  .not  a  study  of  the 


E-M"  Project,  the  information  on  th£  radio  component  of  the  hig^  school  provides 

"a  point  of  "comparison  for  the  E-M  Project. 

Cost  Analysis  Principles'  In  this  and  the  following  sections  a  brief  over- 
  i  ^ 

view  of  cost  analysis  procedures  is  provided.   A  more  detailed  description  may 
be  found  in  Jamison,  Klees,  and  Wells  (1978)  or  Klees  and  Wells  (1978). 

Problems  with  inflation  (see  the  GMP  deflator  in  cost  assumptions  below) 

i  and  differences  among  countries  with  respect  to  wage  structures  and  prices  of 
conriodfties  lead  one,  to  .emphasize  resource  utilization  and  allocation  of  person- 
nel time  as  a  first  step  in  a  cost>  analysis.*  The  amount  of  money  spent  for  a 
particular  task  in  1972  may  differ  from  that  in  1978  merely  because  of  inflation 
rates  between  the  two  years.   To  an'  "economist  the  issue  of  prime  importance  is 
the  scarcity  of- resources  (both  personnel  and  physical)  and  the  allocation  of 
those  resources  to  alternative  investments  or  activities.  dthe  opportunity 

-cost- of  a  resource  is  the  activity  foregone  when  resources  are  allocated  to 
some  other.activity.    Under  certain  restrictive  and  unljkely  assumptions  (no 
buyer  or  seller  has  any  power  in  the  market  place,  perfect  information -is 
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available  and  costless  to  all  market  participants,  etc.)    the  social  value  of 
a  resource  in  terms  of  foregone  opportunities  is  represented  by  the  price  of 
the  resource.   Hence,  while  a  stress  on  a  numeration  of  resource  use  exists, 
cost  analysis  typically  results  in  the  application  of  resource  prices  to  the 
Pjfrslcal  Usting-of-r»sotnrce57  To  the, extent  possible  in  the  following  cost 


__ajiajy_sjLs_an_attempt  i.s-made^to-proTTde  TTIsTfngof  .resources'!  the  number  and 
type  of  personnel  by  activity,  a  listing  of  equipment,  and  a  description  of 
■buildings).    With  this  resource  listing,  it  is  easiest  to  understand  what  the. 
investment  in  the  E-M  Project  has  required  in  Korea,   those  who  wish  to  dupli- 
cate or  leanvfrom  KEDI's  experience  will  benefit  most  from  this  aspect  of  ~ 
the  cost  analysis. 

The  cost  data  applied  tp  the  resource  listing  will  be  based  upon  expendi- 
tures  made  for  salaries,  equipment,  building  construction,  maintenance,  and' 
materials.    From  the  economist's  viewpoint  this  is  an  imperfect  procedure  as- 
the  social  value  of  the  investment  is  not  truly  captured  by  the  particular 
expenditures  made  in  any  year  of  the  project.    The  "cost"  of  the  E-M  Project 
may  not  be  truly  compared  with  the  "cost"  of  some  other  investment  as  the  prices 
for  differentresources  are. seJt.under -varying -sets  of  circumstances,  and  the.  ^ 
beneficiaries  of  the  expenditures  (those  who  receive  the  expenditures  rather  ■ 
'than  those  who  benefit  from  the  outputs  of  the  investment)  differ  'among 
investments^  It  may  be  a's  important  to  consider  the  expenditure  recipients 
as  to  consider  the  "cost"  of  the  alternative  investments.    This  criterion  for 
cost  becomes  particularly  important  when  one  alternative  may  involve  the  impor- 
tance of  commodities  and  create  a  foreign  exchange  problem  even  if  the  calculated 
cost  appears  lower.   Obviously,  any  decision  as  to  the  value  of  an  investment 
should  consider  the  impacts  or  outputs  of  those  investments  "as  well  as  the  costs. 

IP-  A 
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Cost  Definitions,    In  this  section,  definitions  of  costs  are  provided  as 
an  introduction  to.  the  interpretation  of  cost  analysis  procedures  discussed 
in  the  following  section,  v 

Total  Cost  —  A  sum  of  all  expenditures  for  some  particular  activity 


,  of  a  project  or  the  project  in  its  entirety.  Jf 
Average  Cost  ~  A  division  of  the  total  cost  by  some  unit  of  measure- 
ment such  as  number,  of  students  or\number  of  instructional  hours. 

i 

Marginal  Cost  —  The  expenditures  for  additional  resources  needed  to 
implement  a  decision.   Whereas,  the^  average  cost  per  student  would' 
be  a  division  of  the ^ total  costs  by  the  total  number  of  students, the  * 
marginal  costs  per  student  would  be  the  costs  incurred  as  a* direct 
result  of  the  addition  of  a*  student  to.  the  system. 
Fi xed  Cost  —  Those  costs  that  do  not  change  as  a  result  of  a  change 
in  somerunit  of  measurement.^  For  example,  the  costs  of  the  production 
facility  and  equipment  .create  a  capacity  for  a  certain  number  of  pro- 
gram Hours.    These  costs  are  fixecf  with-  respect  to  changes  in  the 
number  of  programming  hours  up  to  the' "facility  capacity. 
Variable  Cost—Those  costs  that  change  as  a  result  of  some  change  in 

  -  -        -    ■  ; 

a  unit  of  measurement.    For  example/,  tfte  cost  of  teachers  or  printed 

instructional  materials  changes  mth.  the~number-of--stutients-r  — 

♦  -  -  —     n  :  t  . 

Capital  Cost  ~  Costs  incurred  for  resources  that  have  a  useful  life 
beyond  one  year  (an  arbitrary  but  commonly  used  time  period)  such  as 
,  buildings,  and  equipment. 
Recurrent  Cost  ~  Costs  incurred  for  resources  that  have  a  useful 
life  less  than  one  year  such  as  maintenance,  power,  and  some  printed 
materials.    Salary  expenses  are  considered  a  recurrent  costs  as  the 
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annual  salary  covers  the  services  of  an  individual  for  a*tme  year  * 
period. 

Cost  Analysis  Procedures.   As  mentioned,  the  basic  procedure  for  analysis 
is  to  list  and  describe  resources  (where  possible)  and  then  apply  costs  to 
"these  resources  based  on  budget  expenditures  for  each  resource.  However,-! 
there  are  many  instances  where  resource  listing  is  not  available  since  there 
is  more  of  a  tendency  to  keep  records  according  to  budget  expenditures  rather 
than  resource  use, and  budget  categorizations  differ  among  records  and  with  the 
type^of  cost  analysis °desired.  -An  attempt  is  made  to  categorize  resource  use 
and  costs  according  to  activities  that  result  in  some  tvpe  of  output  such  as 
printed  materials,  radio  programs  or  television  programs,  or  activities  that 
have  a  specific  importance  such  as  system  development  or  diffusion  of  innova- 
tions. 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  cost  methodologies  that  are  useful  to  decision 
makers:   cost  functions  and  a  cost  over  time  methodology.    The  cost  function 
-methodology  is  discussed  first.        /  * 

The  simplest  cost  function  may  be  stated  as; 
TC  *  F  +  V$NS^ 

Where/TCIs  totai  cost  .  * 

F  is  fixed  cost  ( 
Vs  is  variable  cost  per  student 
air*  fL  is  the  number  of  students 

o 

This  basic  cost  function  may  be  expanded  to  include  other  system  para- 
meters  for  which  costs  can  vary  such  as  number  of  pragrammfng 'hours  and/or 
numbeNof  broadcast  hours.    The  basic  or  expanded  cos^  function  provides  th£ 
decision  malcer  with  information  on  changes  in  totaj' dosts  as  the  system  is 
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expanded  or  contracted  according  to  the  specified  system  parameters.    In  the 
analysis  of  the  E-M  Project,  number  of  students,  number  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion hours,  number  of  radio  and  television  programming  hours,  arid  number  of 
radio  and  television  broadcast  hours  will  be  the  system  parameters  of  impor- 
tance.    The  cost  function  equation  will  have  the  following  form:  


'  VHGNHG  +  VHWNKW  *  VSNS 

where  Vw    ,  Vw    ,  Vw    ,  and  V„     are  the  variable -costs 
"RP-   %       RT  TT" 


per  program,,  radio  production,  television  production,  radio  transmission,  and 
television  transmission  respectively,  and'  Vhq  and  VHW  are  the  variable  costs 
per  hoiir  of  teacher  guides,  and  student  workbooks  respectively. 

,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  equation  is  constructed  to  represent  total 
costs  for  a  single  year  of  the  project,  and, as  fixed  costs  or  any  variable  cost 
may  contain  costs  which  are  capital  or  recurrent, it  is  necessary  to  apply  an 
annualization-  factor  to  the  capital  costs  to  place  these  costs  in  annual  terms, 
Bor  example,  for  variable  costs  per  student,  radio  receivers  would  be  a  capital 
cost. and  teacher  salaries  a  recurrent  cost.   The  annualization  factor  is  given 
by  the  following  formula 

a(r,'n)  =  r(l+r)n 
!      (1-rjn  -  1 

where  a(r,n)  is  an  annualization  factor,  . 

r    is  an  interest  rate,  and. 


n     is  the  lifetime  of  the  resource 
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Annual izati on  factors  fgr  several  interest  rates  and  years  are  provided 
in  Table  1.    For  example,- the  annual ization  factor  for  a  102  interest  rate 
and  a  five  year  life  is  .264.   Hence,  the  annual  capital'  cost  for  a  radio 
receiver  costing  550  and  pasting  five  years  is  513.20.    If  one  -ignored  the 
annual ization  factor  one  would  simply  divide  the  capital  expense  by  the    ,  . 


equipment  lifetime  (equivalent  to  assuming  an  knteresT7ale~6T~Q%)"WRi- 


•v  obtain  an  annual  capital  cost  of  $10.    In  most  instances  this  is  a  mistake 
and  an  underestimation  of- costs.   A  positive  interest  ratals  use.d  to  re- 
present a  soGial  time  preference  for  investments.   Money  received  in  the  future 
is  assumed  to  have  less  value  than  mo.ney  received  in  the  present  (ignoring  any 
effects  of  inflation).    In  some  sense  the  interest  rate  represents  an  oppor- 
tunity cost! of  foregone  investment^  The  money  spent  on  radio  r^ceiver^foT .  - 
education  m^y  ha.ve  been  spent  on  other  public  or  private  sector  investments 
which  have  .some  positive  rate  of  return;  i 

The  cost  function  equation  may  be  complicated  further  by  including  in  the 

-.context. of -fixed  or  variable  costs   items  for  which  specific  decision  can  be  « 

made..  For  example,  radio  receivers  are  z  variable  capital  cost  dependent  upon 

the  number-of'sWdents.   However,  decisions  as  to 'clas^  size  and  number  of 
*  % 
..classes  per  radio  will  affect,  the.  total  number  of  radios.   The  variable -cost 

for  students  -would  be  given  by: 

where  ap(r,nR)  is  an  annual ization  factor  for  radio  receivers, 
R-  is  the  number  of  radio  receivers,  *' 
.  CR  is  the  cost  of  a  radio  receiver,  and 
CVN  is  all  other  costs  that  vary  with  the  number  of  students. 
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.Years  (n) 


Table  ^3. 

Value  of  the  Annual izaiion  Factor,  a(r,n) 
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The  decisions  ori"  class  size  and  number  of  classes  per  radio  affect  the  number 

of  radios,  R.  Therefore  one  would  have: 

N  ', 
R*  

where  $c  is  the  number  of  students  per  class,  and 
Rq  is  the^number  of  classes  per  receiver. 

With  the  cost  function  format  the  effect  on  costs  of  changes  in  decision 
variables  may  be  quickly  calculated.  A  large  number  of  these  decision  variables 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  cost  function  with  consequent  increases  in 'the  comple 
xity.of  the  cost  function.  ', 

  **  "*  . 

As  technology  projects  (and  for  that  matter  other  major  new  investments  in 

•education)  are  typically  front  loaded  in  terms-of  large  expenditures  in  early. 

years  of  the  project  for  equipment  and«facilities  with  little  or  no  utilization 

of  the  system,  the  cost  function  methodology  fs  more  limited  in  the  application. 

'Hence,  a  methodology  is  used  that  involves  a  tabular  listing  of  real  system 
resource  costs  in  each  year  of  the  project.  :For.each  project  year  one  lists 
all  recurrent  and  capital  costs  incurred  in  that  year,  regardless  of  the  particu- 
lar-financing mechanism  used.   Therefore,  this procedure,  though  related  to,  is 
not  a  cash  flow  or  budget  analysis.   Additionally,  one  lists  costs  on  the  . 
basis  of  constant  monetary  terms  to  control  >or  the  effects  of  inflation,  i.e. 
if  a  radio  receiver  costs  $50  in  1978  it  is  assumed  to  cost  $50  in  the  future-* 

•regardless  of  predicted  inflation  rates.   This  procedure  would  not  be  satis- 
factory  for  a  budget  analysis  as,  if  one  neecls  to  purchase  receivers  in  the. 
future,  the  effects  of  inflation  must  be  predicted  to  determine  future  budget 
levels. 
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,  '  The  sane  types  of  assumptions .as  used  for  costv functions  regarding  [ 

*\  *  U 

decision  variables  must  be  made  to  oroject  future  resource  needs  and  costs.  * 

K  ^  ' 

The  number  ef  years  for  which4 one  projects  costs  may  be  arbitrarily  deter- » 
.mined.   A  critical  decision  for  a  project  such  as  the  E-M  Project  is  .to 
determine  a  rate  of  implementation  to  schools  throughout  the  country.  From 
1972  -  1978  only  small  tryouts  and  large  scale  demonstration  projects  were 

t 

used  for  printed'materials*..  With  no  transmission  capabilities  for  television, 
there  has  been  virtually  no  implementation  of  television.*  While  radio  programs 

•  have  been  broadcast,  only  one  teacher  guide  for  radio. for  each  school  has  been 
distributed,  and  there  has  been  no  effort  to  place  radio  receivers  in  schools". 

-Therji^e,  there  is  very  little  information  on  utilization  of  radio  programs. 
Acceptingjthe  reports  on  effectiveness  for  the  E-M  Project  on  written  materials, 
-  there  wilfl  probably  be  a^  coUntryv  de  implementation  although  the  timing  o.f  this 
implementation  for  radio  and  television 'programs  is  even  more  uncertain.  There 
are  no  available  television  transmission  facilities  be'causs  of  the  continuing  ' 
failure  of  Westinghouse's  T-COM  system,  and  transmission-  time  has  been  rented 
for  radio  broadcasts;.  However,  a  large  scale  implementation  of  these  elements 
of  the  E-M  Project  must  awa'it  the  availability  of  transmission  facilities  and 
a  testing  of  the  effectiveness  of  programs. 

In  listing  costs  on  a'  yearly  b^sis  one  enters  capital  costs  only  in  the  ' 
■year'when  the  equipment  is  firlt  used.   For  example,  if  radio  receivers  .have  a 
life'of  five*  years,  one  enters  the  cost  of  radio  in  the  year  of  purchase  and 
the  year  of  replacement  (five  year  intervals  after  the  initial,  purchase).  The 
pattern  of  equipment  purchases  will  cause  fluctuations  in  the  total  yearly 
costs.    Given  this  table  of  the  yearly  flow  of  costs,  one  needs  a  means  to 

summarize  cost  patterns  to  compare  alternative  Investments  and  make  decisions 

•  * 
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about  future  project  plans.   A  useful  procedure  is  to  discount  the  costs,  and, 
for  example,  the  number  of  students  to  a  present,  value  figure.    In  analyzing 
the, total  flow  of  costs  for  t^e  E-M  Project,  one  would  discount  c^jts_to%J-97-2T - 
If  one  were  intereste^n  the  future-of  KEDI"7  costs  beyond  1978  would  be 
"discounted  to  1978, and  all  costs  incurred  prior  to  1978  would  be  ignored  as 
irrelevant  to  a  decision  in  1978,  as  past  costs  cannot  be  affected  by. present 
decisions. 

The  present  value  factor^  PVJ[r,n).,  is  dependent  upon  an  interest  rate,  r, 
"and~~thTnljmber  of  years,,  n,  and  is  equal  to  l/(l+r)n.   Table  2  provides  present, 

v.  w  • 

„value^figures-for  several  years  and"  interest  rates. 

.As  a  short  example  consider  the  following  summary  of  information:  . 

"  '  Wear         .  • 

1       -  2         3         4         5  *  • 
•Total  Costs  (Million  of  $)  — T.    TT        I-      1        1  7 

Number  of  Students  _  100     2,000  50,000   50,000  50,000- 

o  . 

The  information  represents  a  situation  in  whi,ch  a  substantial  investment 
in  capital  equipment  occurs  in  the  first  year  and  students  are  gradually  added 
to  the  system.  "  To  summarize  the  average  cost  per  student  over  the  entire  five 
year  period,  one  must  sum  the  discounted  value  of  total  costs  and. divide  by 

o  r 

the  sum  of  the  discounted  value  of  numbers  of  students  according  to  the- 
following  formula: 


Table  2 

Value  of  the  Present  Value  Factor  PV(r,n) 

Years  (n)  i  ._      Interest  Rate 

5%               .       7.5%  10%  15% 

T     .  -   -          .9523                    .9302  .9090  .8095 

2  --                .9070                    .8653  .8264  .7501 

3.                   .8638                    .8049  .7313      *        "  .6575 

4-   v822?   -  -.~7488-  .6830  .5717 

5  .7835                    .6965  .6209  .4971 

6  •      .7462                    .6479  .5644  .4323- 

7  ;  .7107  .6029.-  .5131  .3759 
8.                   .6768  ..           '       .5607  .4665               -  .3269 

.  9                    .6446                    .5215  .4241  .2842 

10J                   .6139                    .!4852  -     .3855  .2471 

15                    .4810                    .3379    .  .2394  .1228 

20.             ■  \    .3768         ,           .2354  .1486  .  0611 

50                     .0872                    .0269  .0085  .0009 
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,  wh_er_e_ACli4)_is,.a;  summary-measure-f  or-the~average  "cos^peF 

student  for  each  year  from  year  I  to  year  j, 
TO^  is  total,  cost  in  year  i,  and 

.    '  is  the  number  of  students  in  year  i. 

Applying  the  above  formula  to  the  data  in  the  example,  one 
has  the  following  average  cost  per  student  for  each  of  the  five 

years  (assuming  an  interest  rate  of  lo?S)  i 

5  - 
PVUlO.iJTC^ 

-i»l 

AC(1,5)  . 


5, 

PV(.l0,i)N, 


.909(3. ooo.ooo)  »  .826M1.000.000)  ♦  .7313(l,Q00, 000)  ♦ 
.'909(100)  ♦  .826M2,ooo)  ♦  .7313(50,000)  ♦  .6830(56,000)  ♦ 

.6830(1.000.000)  +  .6209(1,000,000)-         5", 588, 600 
t  .6209(50,000)  <■  103,503 
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The  average  cost  per  studen£Jis^$54  per  year  over  the  five  years  of  the1 
project.   As  one  extends  the  analysis  further  into  the  future  the  costs  would 
tend  to. drop  if  the  number  of  students  remains  stable  or  increas'es  and  the 
total  cost  relationships  do  not  shift.    It  one  had  used  a  basic  cost  function, 
TC  =  F  +  VfjN,  the  average  costs  would  be  understated  (assuming  a  full'  utiliza- 
tion of  J50,p00  students.,  that  the  $3  million  spent  in  year  1  is  a  fixed  capital 
cost  with  a  life  of  5  years/  $960,000  of  the  $1  million  spent  in  year  2  is  a 
fixed1 capital  cost,  and         the  $1  million  spent  in  years  3,  4,  5  and  $40,000 


spend  in  year  2  are  recurrent   variable  costs  dependent  upon  the  number  of  sttrr 


befits,  $20  per  student).    One  would  have  TC  =  3,960,000(.264)  +  20N  (.264  is 

the  annual  ization  factor  for  five  years  and  1055)  or  an  average  cost  per  student 

TC/N  of  340.91.   The  cost  function* results  in  a  lower  cost  than  the  cost-time 

> 

methodology  since  the  time  pattern  of  expenditures  and  utilization  is  ignored 
in  the  simpler  approach. 

However,  the  cost  function  approach  can  be  used  an  an  approximation  of 
the  cost-time  approach  by  constructing  a  cost  function  in  which  capital  costs 
are  annualized  and  the  average  number  of  students  are  used  for  the  number  of 
years  analyzed.    In  the  example  there  is  an  average  of  30,420  students.  "There- 
fore, the  average  cost  is  $45.37  per  student,  slightly  higher  than  the  cost- 
time  methodology.    If  one* examined  only  the  first  four  years  of  data,  average 

f  .    .  .  .  ■ 

costs  per  student  would  be  $68.56  with  the  cost-time  methodology,  a^  $68.94 

with  the  cost  function.    The  differences  in  the  example  do  not  seem  large 
enough  to  warrant  concern.   Given  the  uncertainty  of  information  on  the  E-M 
Project  it  is  probably  reasonable  to  focus  on  the  cost  function  approach. 
One  will  not  expect  the  methods  to  differ  much  when  average  utilization  figures 
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are  used  as  the  cost  function  approach  focuses  on  roughly  stable  utilization  • 
patterns,  and  the  cost-time  approach  helps  to  show  a  pattern  of  average  costs 
and  the  number  of  years  over  which  a  project  must  operate  in  order  for average 
costs  to  reach  a  tolerable  level.   In  any  cost  both  approaches  lead  to  a  sum- 
mary average  cost  for  an  average  student  load.   However,  for.  an  analysis  of  a 
specific* decision,  marginal  costs  are  much  more  important. 

~  B.   Cost  Analysis' of  the  Elementary-Middle  School  Development  Project 
-Basic  Assumptions  and  Limitations -for  the  Cost  Analysis.    In  the  analysis 
that  follows  detailed  costs  jind  utmzjtiqnj_jn^Jis.ted_.for  year-s-l-97-2-l978-based^ 
upon  project  expenditures.   These  costs  are.  divided  into  fixed,  and.  variable-. costs  " 
and- described  according  to  system  parameters  with  which  the  costs  vary.   As  one 
may  speculate  on  a 'variety  of  implementation  plans,  a  cost  function  with  variable 
costs  is  calculated  to  indicate  the  potential  impacts  on  costs  of  a  var.iety-of 
_system  expansions.   Specific  assumptions  for  system  expansions  are  discussed  in 
greater  detail  in  the  analysis.   The  cost- time  methodology"  is  not  used  as  the 
.errors  in  using  the  cost  function  approach  are  small,  there  is  some  degree  of  -.; 
uncertainty  in  historical  data,,  and  a  greater  degree  of  uncertainty  in  cost 
and  utilization  projections.  The  uncertainty  in  historical  data  stems  from  the  fact 
fact  that  information  has  been  recorded  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  pi  apes  at  KEDIi 
and  detailed  information  was.  only  available  for  some  specific  activities. 

This  cost  analysis  is  based  upon  the  economist's  concept  of  cost,  the 
opportunity  cost  of  resources  used,  rather  than  the  accountant's  concept  of 
cost,  budget  expenditures.   For  this  reason,  particular  loan  arrangements  or 
interest  payments  are  not  relevant,  as  a.  financing  system  is  a  means  of 
managing  cash,  not  resources.   Additionally,  taxes  or  import  duties  for  any 
resources  are  ignored  as  they  do  not  represent  a  resource  use  but  rather  an 
internal  flow  of  funds  among  government  agencies.    Exact  budget  expenditure 
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in  any  one  year  are  not  relevant.  .In  order  .to  make  cost?  comparable  across 
years,  as  one  is  using  cost  data  as  an  index  to  add  a  diverse  set  of 
resources,  the  effects. of  inflation  must  be  eliminated;   A  $1.00  budget 
expenditure  in  1972  would  not  have-tire" same  implication  in  terms  of  resource  t 
use  as  a  $1.00  expenditure  in  1978.  .Therefore,  all  cost  information  given  in 
this"  analysis  is  expressed  in  1978  United  States  dollars  with  an  e^hange 
rate  of  $1  =  480  Won.   Using  the  GMP  price  deflator  from  Korean  government, 
figures  for  1972  through  1977  and,  estimating  a  13%  increase  in  197,8  (the 


jinc^ase^ -1977  was  V2v8%-and-th"e~goW^rvt  predicts  an  average  inflation 
of  11,2%  through  1982)  one  must -use  the  following  multipliers  for  costs  in 
previous  years:  - 

/- 

Year  Price  Multiplier  . 

1972  \   -  2.54 

'     '        1973  "  2.33 

.  1974  -..„___  -   "~~  1.83  '    "  .  . 

1975  *  1.48 

1976  1.28 
19.77  1.13 

_     .  1978..  *  .  1.00 


These  price  multipliers.are^applied  to  -all  non-personnel  costs.  The 
1978  salary  schedule  is  used  to.  calculate  past  salary  costs  when  appropriate. 
Therefore, 'cost  projections  are  in  1978  United  States  dollars.   One  would 
need  to  project  future  inflation  rates  to  establish  appropriate  budget,  levels 
to  purchase  the  necessary  amount  of  resources. 
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Due  to  the  inoperation  of  the  aerostat  transmitter  system  the  costs 
.are  ignored^.*  Jamison,. Klees,  and  Wells  (1978)  give  costs  of  $5,600,000 
for  the  two  aerostats,  UHF  TV  transmitters,  FM  radio  transmitters,  command 
systems, and  other  equipment  and  services.   Construction  costs  for  the  aero- 
stat- sites  were  $7,000.000..  Including  these  costs  in. the  analyses  would 
obviously  raise  total  costs  but  it  is  preferable  to  ignor|  the  costs  since 
average  cost  per  student  or  instructional  hour  would  have  been  lower  if  the  * 
"sy.itsm_had_been  operational.  The  aerostat  system  was  a  bad  investment  decision 
and  has       -resulted  in  compensatory  payment  and  transmitter  equipment  from 
Atestinghouse.  Therefore,  rather  than  use  costs  of  a.  non-functioning  system 
the  costs  of  the  projected  investment  .in  transmission  equipment  will  be  used. 
Since  the  E-M  Project  has  essentially  operated  as  a  non?technology  project, 
costs  are       calculated  .with,  and  without.  media:.   Cost  projections  for  the  . 
E-H  Project  with  media,  use  are  somewhat  tentative  as.  the  use  of  media  has 
•switched  from  direct" Instruction  to  supplemental  broadcast  which  may  be 
directed  at  home  viewing  to  a^ considerable  degree  as  well  as  in. school. 
'  In  this  cost  analysis  the  E-M  Project  is  treated  as  an  add-on  to  the 

regular  school  system.   However,  to  the  extent  that.  E-M„Pj^ject„materrials.  

are  a  substitute' for  expenditures  normally  incurredjn  the  school  system,  then, 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  compare  total  educational  costs  for  the  traditional 
school  system  with  the  cost  of  the  educational  system  with  E-M  Project 
materials.    Such  a  study  was  undertaken  by  KEDI  in  1977  to  compare  the  poten- 
tial  costs  of  expanding  E-M  Project  materials  to  the  entire  school  system  with 
current  educational  costs,   The  study  was  conducted  through  a  questionnaire 

to  '20,000  students  in  E-M  Project  schools  and* regular  schools.   Students  were 

**  * 
asked  to  report  their  spending  on  several  items  including:    tuition  and  fees, 

room  and  board',  testing,  commencement,  classroom  materials,  textbook,  extra 

»  .  . 
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textbook,  supplies,  tutoring,  extra  curricular  activities  (academic  and  athletic), 
transportation,  and  uniforms.   Differences  between  E-M  Project  and  regular  stu- 
dents  on  four  items  as  reported  below: 

(in  1,000,000  US  dollars) 


Total 

Extra  Text 

Supplies  ^ 

Tutoring 

Extra  Curricular 

Regular 

.452  * 

-97 

'  84/. 

206  . 

65 

KEDI-EM 

.  372 

82  . 

82 

,165. 

43- 

Difference 

'80 

15  - 

2 

41 

22      .   "  " 

The  numbers  above  were  ..calculated  by  multiplying  total  enrollments  by  the 
averacje^expenditures  reported  by  the;  students.    Publication  and  distribution 
costs  of  E-M  Project  printed  materials^v/ere^dded  to  the  extra,  costs  for  E-M  - 
Project  students.   The  average  cost  of  these  materials  was   $2.00  and  was 
calculated  by  adding  the  cost  of  the  student  Workbook  to  the  cost  of  teacher 
guides  divided  by  the  average  number  of  students  in  a  class.   Cost  of  KEDI 
facilities  and  staff  for  system  development,  materials,  preparation,  research, 
and  other  activities  were  not  included  as  these  are  sunk  costs  and  not  rele- 
vant <to  the  costs  of  expansion  of  already  existing  KEDI  materials.  However, 
materials  have  only,  been  prepared  for  second  through  sixth  grade  students. 
Additionally,  expansion  of  E-M  Project  materials  requires  teacher  training  and 
these  costs  were  also  excluded.    An  overall  comparison  for  decision  purposes* 
should  include  these  costs. 

E-M  Project  Outputs.    In  calculating  costs  of  a  system  one  is  interested 
in  what  has  been  obtained  for  the  investment,  '^nitially,  consideration  is 
given  to  system  outputs  to  form  a  basis  for  variable  costs.   This  section  deals 


with  direct  system  output's:   number  of  students  served,  number  of  -instruc- 
tional hours  produced  (printed  materials,  radio,  and  television)  and  number 

-  •  ■  \ 

of  teachers  trained.   Ultimately,  to  determine  the  value  of  the  "investment  x 

.;"  '       /  —  -\ 
one  .should  consider  education  effectiveness  and  social  benefits  (typically 

"measured  by  future  income  of  students).   The  outputs  of  the  E-M  Projects 
are  listed  in  Table  3  for  years  1973  through  1978  (no  materials  were  pro- 

"duced  in  1972).    Several  points  of  interest  are  worth  noting  i;i  this  table. 
The.-comprehensive  demonstrations  have  involved  the  main  educational  impact 
and  over  the  four  demonstrations  from  1975  through  1978~the  number  of  stu- 
dents served  has  quadrupled  from  a  total  of  52,261  students  in  1975^(11,198 
students  in  demonstration  schools,  41,063  in  cooperating  schools,)  to  240,981 
students  in  1978  (37,192  in  demonstration  schools,  193,789  in  cooperating 

schools).   However,  the  number  of  students  served  is  less  than  5%  of  the 

-    .  i  '  •  / 

total;  elementary  school  enrollment  (the  project  has  never  been  oriented 

toward  middle  school  students  other'than  in  initial  plans).   However,  - 
although"  only  a  small  number  of  students  have  been  served  to  date,  an  expanr._ 
;sion  to  all  schools  would  involve  three  major  expenditures:    student  work- 
hooks,  teacher  guides,  and  teacher  training.  Development  work  has  already 
gone  into  workbooks  and  guides  and  the  "only  cost  would  be  that  of  printing. 
As  mentioned,  the  cost  .of  all  materials  is  approximately  $2.00  per  student. 
Teacher  training  costs  approximately  $15.00  per  teacher.   Therfo-a,  for  the 
remaining  5  1/4  million  students  and  875,000  teachers  the  cost  of  reaching 
the  entire  elementary  school  population  would  be  $23,625,000. 

,   The  comprehensive  demonstrations  have  involved  thp  utilization  of  a  I 
substantial  amount  of  instructional  hours.   The  number  of  hours  of  instruction 
in  student  workbooks  Droduced  was  468  in  1975,  934  in  1976,  502  in  1977, 
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'    '     Outputs -of  &tl"  Project 

0utPuts  ,       ■    1972    1973     197*1     1975     1976  I977 

Number .0 f  -Students  Served  •  J 

Small  Scale  Tryouts  9  1,651       85I    1,050  1,770 

Comprehensive  Demonstrations — Demonstration  ' 
Schools-    .   •  12  ,198  17,721  24,749 

Comprehensive  Demonstrations — Cooperating  : 
Schools  •      41, 063  78,510  147,619 

Number  of  Teachers  Trained 

/  Small*  Scale  Tryouts  36         10         Ik         26  * 

'    Comprehensive  Dem6nstrations-«Demonstration 

Schools  t  !63  •  39? 

Comprehensive  Demonstrations — Cooperating 
Schools  -  724    1,3*17  2,671. 


Broadcast  Media  • 

0 

<>  * 

•    Hours  of  TV  Direct  Instruction  Produced1 

11 

19 

23 

23$ 

152 

Hours  of  T,V  Supplement  Programs  Produced 

2 

197 

967 

Hours  of  Television  Broadcast 

4 

19 

16 

Hours  of  Radio  Direct  Instruction  Produced 

157 

162 

Hours  of  Radio  Broadcast 


1  1 
Black  ard  white  programs  in  1973.  197'*.  1975 1  color  programs  in  1976;  1977,  1976 


O  /  *  '  o  v.  •  ^ 
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,  Tables  3  (cont.) 

Outputs  of  E-M  Project  . 

°Utputs  1972  1973 

PEffijljsagt  Mod  la  (cont.)  , 

Hours  of  Radio  Supplement  Produced 

Number  of  Students  Receiving  TV  Programs  7^5 
Print  Materials 

Hours  of  New  Instruction  (Student  Workbooks?  \  m  ,M  Jnfl  g 

,   Hours.of  Teacher  Instruction  (Teacher  Guides), 2 
Number  of  Instructional  Units 
Diagnostic  Tests  . 
Formative  Tests 
Summative  Tests  " 


197** 

19/7 

1970 

3.276 

3.602 

3.708 

851 

1,050 

W8 

\  468 

934 

502 

'U8 

1.003 

1.902 

1.023 

8»*0 

153 

316 

*  167 

161 

32 

73 

38 

31 

1 

•  89 

179 

90 

62 

liO 

79 

160 

1 

'•  36  j 

Hours  of  new  Instruction  are  the  number  of  hours  appearing  In  Student  workbooks "and  teacher 
-  guides  for  all  -grade  levels  (3  a  5  ~  1975;  3,4,5  -  1976,  3,4,5,6  -  1977;  2,3,4,5,6      1977;  • 
2,3,4,5,6  —  1978).  A  more  detailed  breakdown  Is  provided  in  Table  IV. 
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and  418  in  1S78.   The  ntanber  of  hours  produced  of  teacher  instruction  (teacher 
guides  for  classroom  use)  was  1003  in  1975,  1902  in  1976,  1023  in  1977,  and 
840  in  1978.   |foese  hours  of  material  are  diviJed  by  grade  16vel-in  Table  4. 
In  1975  one  semester  of  instruction  was  produced  for  third  and  fifth  grades; 
in  1976  another  semester  was  added  for  third  and  fifth,  grades  and  a  full  year 
for  fourth  grade;  in  1977  a  full  year  for  sixth  grade" was  produced;  and  in 
1S78  a  full  year  for  second  grade  was- produced.   This  task  has  involved  the 
virtual  change  of  the  entire  curriculum  in  nine  subject  areas  (moral,  Korean 
language,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science,  physical  education,  music, 

"fine  arts,  and  ntdustriaTlirt?)*4«^3ye  of  the  six  elementary  grades  and 
represents  a  major  output  of  the  ErM  Project. 

The  use  "of  midia,  radio*  and  television,  stands' in  sharp  contrast  to  this. 
Most  of "the  television  programs  produced  in  the  early  yearstof  the  project  (11 
in  1973,  14  in  1974,  25  in*  1975)  were  used  in^small  scale  tryouts  and  reached 
very  few  students  (1651  in  1973,  851  in  1974,  1050  in  1975).   These  programs 

.  (20  minutes  pe-P program)  were  not  broadcast  as  transmission  facilities  were 
not  available',  but  rather  used  on  video  tape  recorders.    In  the  output  table 
one  can  see  the  influence  of  the  failure  of  the  T-COM  system  on  £EDI  decision- 
making  for  the  E-M  Project.   As  the  inability  of  Westinghouse  to  resolve  trans- 
mission difficulties^ Became  more  evident,  television  program  production  was 
reoriented  from  direct  classroom  instruction  to  supplemental  instruction.   The  11 
programs  and  19  programs  of  television  produced  in  1973  and  1974  respectively  for 

the,  E-M  Project  were  all  for  direct  Instruction.   Of  the  25  hours  produced  in 

*       -      *  * 

1975,  23  (92%)  were  for  direct  instruction.    Of  the  425  hours  produced  in  1976, 
228* (54%)  were  for  direct  instruction.    Of  the  ltl\9  hours  of  instruction .pro- 
duced in  1977,  only  152  (14%)  Were  for  direct  instruction.   All  of  the  programs 
produced  in  1978  are  apparently  for  supplemental  instruction.   This  shift  was 
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Hours  of  New- Instruction  By  Grade  .Level 


19*72     1973     1974     197.5     1976     1977  1978" 


Grade  2 


New  Hours ;of  Instruction  \ 
(Studerjt  Workbook)  d1fl 
"  ,  New  Hours1  of  Instruction  . 

•  -  (Teacher  Guides)  840 

Grade  3  '  •  '  , 

New  Hours-  of  instruction 

(Student, Workbooks)  214  226 

New  Hours  of  InsSyon  / 

•  (Teacher  Guides)  425  450 

Grade  4  . 

New-Hours-  of  Instruction  f~ 

"(Student  Workbooks)       J  478 
New  Hours  of  Instruction  r 

•(Teacher  "Guides)  g8o 

Grade  5" 

Mew  Hours  of  Instruction 

(Student  Workbooks)  254  270 

New  Hours  of  Instruction 

(Teacher  Guides)  578  472 

Grade  6 
New  Hours  of  Instruction 


sw  Hours  of  instryct 
(Student  WorKoooks) 
New  Hours  of  Instruction 
(Teacher  Guides)  -     1  023 
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probably  reinforced  by  the  heavy  reViance  on  printed  materials  in  the  comprehen- 
sive demonstrations  and  the  rather  substantial  output  of  instruction  hours  that 
'were  not  media,  based. 

E-M  Project  Inputs.    In  costing  an  education  project  it  is  best  to  start 
with  a  listing  of  inputs  (resources),  for  the  project  and  then  apply  input  prices  „ 
to  calculate  project  costs.  „The  cost  analyses  that  follows,  however,  relies 
more  heavily  on  reported  expenditures,  adjusted  for  inflation,  for  the  inputs. 
A  complete  listing  of  all  .inputs  to  the*  E-M  Project  is  .provided*™  Table  5.  It 
is  this  table  which  may  before  valuable  than  summary  cost  measures  to  tjiose 
wishing  to  duplicate  the  E-M  Project,   Costs. of  inputs  will  vary  from  country  to 
country  but  basic  input  needs  will  remain  similar  for  similar  project  inputs. 
There  are  four  main  categories  of  project  inputs:    building,  land.,  equipment,  . 
and  personnel,   m  additional  important  input  to  the  project  are  expenditures 
made  for  miscellanys    recurrent  items  such  as  travel,  office  supplies,  tele-- 
phone,  postages  and  printing.   An  attempt  to  list  resource  use  for  thse  expendi- 
ture categories  would  be  too  cumbersome.   All  buildings,  land,  and  equipment  are 
listed. inf the  year  of  acquisition. 

The  main  KEDI  campus  consisting  of  a  research  building  (8289  square 
meters),  a  broadcast  building  (3136  square  meters),  a  guard  room,  and  a  watch  tower 
were. built  on  53/680  square  meters  of  land  in  1974.    Based  on  the  substantial 
number  of  teachers  to  be  trained  to  use  E-M  Project  matertals  and  a  recognized 
need  for  continuing  teacher  education,  it  is  contemplated  that  a  2,640  square  meter 
facility  will  be  built  on-6,900  square  meters  of  land  in  1979. 

There  are  seven  equipment  categories  in  the  table:  automobiles  and  trucks, 
office  furniture,  office  equipment,  measuring  instruments;,  television  equipment, 
radio  equipment,  and  audio-visual  equipment.   A  certain  amount  of  grouping  has 
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Table  5 


Buildings  (,in  square  meters) 

Research  &  Office  Bldg.  . 
Broadcast  Bldg. 
Guarcl  Room  - 
Watch  Tower 
Micirovvaye  Tower 
•  Teacher  Training  Center' 

Land  (in  square  meters) 

KEDI  Center 

Teacher  Training  Center 
Equipment* 


Inputs  1to  the  E-M  Project 
1972     1973     1974     1975     1976     1977  '1978  1979 


8,289 
3,136 
16 
33 


53,-680 


2,640 


6,900 


Automobiles'  &r Trucks 

.  1 

1 

6 

4  1 

Office  Furniture 

04 

Of 

81 

111 

126 

89 

45 

Chairs 

121 

112 

149 

177 

102 

63 

Files  &  Cabinets 

35 

68 

69 

33 

57 

39 

Book  Cases 

16 

25 

37 

19 

44 

Miscellaneous 

Office  Equipment 

Copy  Machines 

3 

1 

'  1 

1 

Typewri  ters 

4 

S 

10 

1 

2  3 

Calculators 

3 

6 

4 

2 

2 

Graphics  Cutting  Machine 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Telephones 

8 

61 

19 

43  . 

21 

6  9 

Measuring  Instruments 

\ 

(clocks,  stopwatches,  etc.) 

1- 

4 

10 

8 

32 

9  11 

Television  Eouioment 

TV  Receivers 

3 

2 

42 

29 

Video  tape  Recorders 

1 

6 

Portable  Video  Tape 

Recorders 

2 

Telecine  Chains 

3 

Camera  Control  Unit  , 

'  3 

3 

1  * 

'Total  amounts  of  equipment  are  listed  and  allocated  on  a  cost  basis  to  the  E-M 
Project  in  the  cost  table  based  on  total  expenditures  for  the  E-M  Project  versus  other 
direct  costs.   Therefore,  equipment  allocated  to  the  E-M  Project  would  be  100%  in  1972, 
84%  in  1973,  89%  inJ974,  88%  in  1975,  923'  in  1976,  71%  in  1977,  78%  in  1978.  All 
television,  radio,  and  audio-visual  equipment  is  allocated  to  the  E-M  Project. 
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Television  Equipment  (cont.) 

Lighting  System 
Video  Control  Switcher 
Video  Control  System 
Studio  Camera 
•-Audio -Control 
Taj)e  Recorder 
^urn-Table 

'video  Honitor-25  inch  color 
Video  Monitor- 17  inch  color' 
Video  Monitor- 12  inch  color 
Video  Monitor-! 4  inch  B/W  - 
Vecterscope 
vWavefprm  Monitor 
jlJistorti on  Analyzer 
j Oscilloscope  •  t 
I  Audio  Signal  Generator 
t  VcltrOhm-Meter 
1w  Video  Test  Signal  Generator 
t    Frequency  Counter 
Decibel  Meter  . 
pedance  Bridge 
oltage  Regulator 
1- /Video  Connector 
■on  iVidbsb  Cable  (1000  feet) 
Audio  Cable  (1000  feet) 
ransmitter-30KW 
Transmitter-! 0KW 
Transmitter-  1KW 
Transmitter-! 00KW 

Radio  Equipment 

Radio  Receivers 
Audio  Control  Console 
Tape  F&ecorder 
Turirtable 
—  -Microphone  r-- ~ " 
Ttfansmitters-5KW 
Trarismitters-3KW 
Transmitters-!  KW 


Table  5 . 
Inputs  to  the  E-M  Project 
1972    1973  •  1974     1975     1976     1977     1978  1979 


2 
4 
1 

4  2 
6 

6 
6 
4 
10 
1 

17 

2 
12 

1 

-2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

6  < 
1,000 
5 

5  • 

1 
5 
7 

30 


5 

3  5 


7 
3 
5 
6 

36 


2 

13 


1 

12 

=30 
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I    Table  5  (cont.) 
Inputs  to  the  E-M  Project 


Audiovisual  1972     1973   1974      1975    1976     1977,     1973  1979 

Audio-Visual  Equipment 

■  * 

16cm -Movie  Cameras  4      1         ]  1  ' 

Slide  Projector  1  13 

16mwf^anm  Projectors  .  1      i  1 

Screen     ^  i  z 

16mm;  Film  ^Processor  ?  ] 

Sound  Disc  /  i  ,800 

Splicer       -  2  1-2        3  ^ 

;Slide  Copier  .1 
Enlarger  m  J  * 

„■> 

Personnel^  -  « 

System  Demonstration 
System-Development  3 
Development, of  Materials 
teacher  Education 
Innovation  of  Diffusion 
System  Evaluation  4  ' 

Broadcasting-Planning,  - 
Administration  &  Research4  3 
Product!  on  (TV- 1, Radi  o) 
Engineering 

Radio  Transnrission-5KW<  *  -  "9 

Radio  Transmission-3KW  ^  84 

Radio  Transmission-! KW  '  150 


26 

2 

2 

2 

53 

l13 

3 

4 

4 

31 

33 

24 

24 

4 

3 

•  2 

'  3 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

2 

32 

2 

5 

25 

20- 

21 

V 

50 

27 

37 

55 

53 

29 

29 

37  , 

36 

•2 

'The.  categories  for  personnel  differed  slightly  between  records  listing 
number  of  personnel  and  records  listing  annual  salary  expenditures.   However,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  correspondence  among  categories. 

'  -3There  was  no  breakdown  of  personnel  for  1973  andT974.   Hence,  all  personnel 
were  grouped  In  system  development.'  However,  a  breakdown  was  provided  In  budget 
records.  .  — 

.  ^here  was  no  breakdown  of  personnel  for  1972  and  1973.  However,  a  breakdown 
%•  category  for  1973  was  provided  and  Included  In  -the  cost  table. 
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taken  place  in  this  listing.   Fgj^axample,  total  numbers  of  chairs,  tables, 
cabinets,  copying  machines,  etcT^have  been  listed  rather  than  dividing  the 
numbers  by  specific  type  of  equipment  (plastic  chair,  chair  with  arms,  office 
chair,  etc.)*   A  complete  subdivision  would  be  too  time  consuming,  probably 
add  little  to  an  understanding  of  the  project,  and  was  not  available  from  KEDI 
records.  .Additionally,  it  was  not  possible  to  divide  office  furniture  and 
equipment  between  the  research  and  office  building  and  the  broadcast  building. 
Therefore^  in  calculating  costs  with  and  without  media,  all  office  furniture 
and  equipment  are  assumed  to  be  needed  without  media,  overstating  the  non-media 
costs. 

As  KEDI  undertakes  activities  other  than  the  E-M  Project  some  allocation  of 
equipment  used  by  more  than  one  project  is  necessary.   As  specific  records  were 
not  kept  it  was  assumed  that  automobiles  and  trucks,  office  furniture  and  equip- 
ment, and  measuring  instruments  should  be  allocated  to  the  E-M  Project  on  a 
percentage  basis  according  to  the  total  direct  expenditures.  This  allocation 
.was  made. in  the  year  of  acquisition  of :,the  resource  and  is  an  imperfect  measure. 
The  percentages  are  100%  in  1972,  84%  in  1973,  89%  in  1974,  88%  in  1975,  92%  in  . 
1976,  71%  in  1977,  and  78%  in  1978.  .One  should  realize  that  any  allocation  of 
shared  equipment  will  be  somewhat  arbitrary  as  "opposed  to  having  a  detailed  list 
of  the  specific  use  of  each  piece  of  equipment  in  each  year  of  the  project,  a  - 
data  need  wfase  costs  would  probably  fat*  exceed  any  value  to  the  information. 

All  television,  radio,  and  audiovisual  equipment  are  allocated  to  the 
E-M  Project.,  .In  the  case  of  radio  equipment   this  will  result  in  some  of  over- 
statement of  E-M  Project  costs  as  the  radio  equipment  is  used. for  other  purposes,, 
specifically  the  Air  and^Correspondence  High  School,    However,  the  small  amount  of 
space  allocated  to  radio  studios  within  the  broadcast  building  and  the  relatively 
low  cost  of  radio  equipment  compared  with  television  and  audio-visual  equipment 
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will  not  result  in  a  very  large,  addition  to  E-M  Project  costs,  -  •  \ 

r 

One  should  also  note  that  ,each  equipment  category  has  a  line  for  miscellaneous 
items.  *  These  items  are  included  in  costs  but  not  listed  separately  due  to  either 

a  large  diversity  of  items  or  a  rather  small  cost,        •   '  . 

*  * 

Estimates  were  available  for  new  transmission  facilities  for  both  radio  and 
television  and  for  annual  operating  costs  (including  personnel)  of  these  facili- 
ties.  However,  there  is  no  estimate  for  the  number  and  type  of  resources  needed 
.  for  reception.    If  one  considers  that  reception  will  involve  the  placement  of 
radio  and  television  receivers  in  classrooms  and  necessary  maintenance,  it  is  a 
relatively  easy  matter  to  cost  these  elements  given  assumptions  regarding  the 
;       r/jniber  of  receivers  per  classroom  (or  classrooms  per  receiver)  and^the  number  of 
students  per  class.   The  receivers  listed  in  the  table  were  not  for  classroom 
use. 

One  final  note  on  equipment:   there  is  qo  estimate  given  for  equipment  needs  r 
for  the  proposed  teacher  training  facilities.   Hence,  costs  that  include  future 
teacher  training  will  be  understated. 

«**~The  personne-|  category  provided  the  most  problems  in  both  resource  .listing 
and  cost*.  A  complete  record  was  kept  giving  expenditures  for^each  piece  of  equip- 
ment and  each  building.    However,  the  records  for  number  of  people  working  con- 
tained slightly  different  categories  of  activity  than  records  giving  budget 
expenditures  for  salary.    If  one  took  the  number  of  personnel  and  multiplied  by 
the  .average  salary,  one,  would  obtain  very  different  values  for  personnel  costs  "than  .  • 
that  extracted  from  the  budget  records.  The  following  technique  has  been  adopted: 
Personnel  are  grouped  according  to  categories  given  in  budget  records.  Salary 
costs  in  the  cost  table  are  drawn  from  budget  records.  The. personnel  categories"  . 
in  the  input  table  were  constructed  to  correspond  to  the  budget  categories.   The  ; 
problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  many  people  have  tasks  in  several  of  the 
*    activity  classifications. 
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•  Table  6 

Costa  and  Personnel  Input  to  Teacher  Training  t/ 
'   1972  1973    1974   1975     1976     1977  1978 


Planning  and  Development 
Number  of  Person  Days 

Twining  Sessions-Planned 
Intensive  Training 
Number,  of  Person  Days 

-  Number  of  Sessions  \ 

...  Length  of  Session  (Days) 
'   }\  Number  of  Researchers 
f  ?.  -I-  '  Per -Session 
'  :  Pl»ld  Training— Dewonstratibn 
•»y\    Schools  -  ; 

"  Number^bf  Person  Days 
,  Number  of  Sessions 
•Length  of  Session  (Days) 
Number  of  Researchers 
Per  Session 
Pleld  Training^^Cooparftti've 
.  Schools 
Number  of  Person  Days 
..  v  Number  of  Sessions 

Length  of  Session  (Days) 
\  ' 9  Number  of  Researchers 
Per  Session 

Training  Sessions-Requested 
Demonstration  Schools 

Number  of  Person  Days 
■   Number  of  Sessions  . 
'  Length  of  Session  (Days) 

-  Number  ,  of  Researchers 

Per  Session 


c 

*  40 

20 

50 

60 

40 

45 

24 

8 

.  So 

240 

240 

90 

2 

it 

32 

32 

*  18 

1 

i 

3 

2.5 

2,.  5 

2. 

6 

< 

2 

92 

16 

252 

320 

.  160 

<» 

144 

26 

16 

42 

•  64 

32 

<  36 

•1 

1 

3 

2*5 

2.5 

? 

if 

1  . 

2 

2* 

2 

2 

52 

21k 

116 

.  48 

_26 

143 

58 

24 

2 

1.5 

2 

2 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

48 

88 

180 

8 

22 

*60 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

Planned  tUU  Training  Suasions  for  1973  and  197*  wsrs  not  divided 
b#tw««n  demonstration  and  cooperating  schools. 

2R«nu«st«d  fisl'd  -training  stssion    for  19?8  was  not  divided 
bstwssn  osnonstration  and    cooperating  schools. 
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Table  6  (cont.)  "  .  . 

Costs  and  Personnel  Input  to  teacher  Training 

1972'    1973  1974      1975       1976       1977  1978 


Cooperating  Schools 

Number  of  Perspn  Days  43  ixlQ 

Number  of  Sessions  1                                        24  ssl 

Length  of  Session  (Days)  '  \  \ 
Number  of  Researchers 

Per  Session  1.1 

ft 

Materials  Development  1 

training  Textbook 

-Number  of  Person  Days 
Number  of  Copies. 

Manual  of  School  Management 

Number  of  Person  Days 
Number  of  Copies 

Trai  ni  ng- Materi a 1 — S1 1 des . 
-      rapes,  etc?""  ~ 

«  «  '  * 

m  Number  of  Person  Days 
Costs  (in  1978  U.S.  $) 
Personnel 

\  Planning  and  Development  120  360 


Training  Sess1ons3  2,088  ,  432     14,328     15^660     12,852  8,316 

Materials  Development  >                       io,800      8,100  .  22,680  3,240 

Travel  Expense4  325     138      4,550      1,365      9,669  6,251 

Materials  Development- 
'Non-Personnel 


T°tal      .  3,133  930 

Number  of  Teachers-  Trained  ^  36  10 


300 

180 

,180 

700 

■  3,000 

3,500 

150 

-180 

180 

700 

3,000 

3,500 

150 

90 

900- 

900 

1,080 

i 

720 

14,328 

15,660 

12,852 

10,800 

8,100  . 

22,680 

4,550 

1,365 

9,669 

2,249 

1,988 

11,056 

32,827  ' 

28,193 

56,977 

•  901 

1,637 

3^068 

810 


3Average  daily  salary  is  $18  and  is  the  1978  average  monthly  salary  for  E-M 
Project  staff  divided  by  22  days. 

^Travel  expense  in  1975  and  1974  was  mostly  in  the  Seoul  area.    In  other 
years  sessions. were  held  across  the  nation. 

'  '  '  ■ 
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Table.  7 

Personnel  Input  for  Instructional  Materials. 


Type  of  Material ^ 
Teacher  Guides 
Teacher  Guides  . 
Student  Workbook 
Diagnostic  Test 
Formative  Test 
Summative  Test  ' 

ITV  (20  minute  programs) 
-Script" 

.  Teacher  .Guide 
.  Supplement  . 


IB  -(1$:  minute  program) 

Script 
t  \  *  .  ' 
Teacher  Guide 

Supplement 


Personnel  Time 
(Planning,  Draft .  Editing.  Review) 

1.7  Days  per  instructional  hour 

5     Days  per 'instructional  unit 

1     Day  per  instructional  hour 

5.5  Days  per  test 

8.5  Days  per  test 

k.5  Days  per  test 


7  Days-  per  program 
i  Day  per  program 
$  Day  per  program 


5  Days  per  program 
i  Day  per  program 
i  Day  psr  program 


As  a.  check -on  the  listing  of  personnel  Input  one  may  examine  two  other  ' 
tables  that  provide  detailed  listing  of  personnel  Inputs  for  specific  acti- 
vlties.   Table  6  gives  a  breakdown  of  personnel  activities  for  all  elements 
of  teacher  training  including  planning  and  development,  training  sessions, 
and  materials  development.   Table  7  gives  a  breakdown  of  personnel  input  for 
development  of  instructional  materials  including  "teacher  guides, -student 
'workbooks,  test,.,.and  radio  and  television  programs.   The  personnel  input  for 
radio  and  television  programs  does  riot  include  any  production  time  but  only 
the  development  of  materials  for  the  programs. 

In  the  input  table  there  is  no  listing  of  personnel  time  for  teacher 
training  in  1973,  1974,  or  1975.   However,  the  teacher  training  table  does 
give  personnel  time  for  these  years;  small  efforts  in  1973  and  1974,  and  three 
full-time  people  in  1975  (excluding  materials  development).   The  number  of 
personnel  are  similar  for  the  two  tables  fo\  1976,  1977,  and  1978^ 
\    In  comparing  personnel  for  materials  development  one  can  multiply  the 
number  of  person  days  required  for  teacher  guides,  student  workbooks,  and 
tests  \s  given  in  the  table  on  instructional  materials  and  multiply  this  by 
the  number^  of  materials' produced  in  each'  year  and  compare  these  with  the 
number  of  person's  reported  in  the' input  table.  These  numbers  are  as  follows: 
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Material 

■Jeacher  Guides ~ 
Instructional  Hours 

Teacher  Guides— 
Inst^ctional  Units 

.Student  Workbooks 


Diagnostic  Test  > 
Formative  Test 
.Summative  Test 

Total  FulI^Tirae  People 
Full-Time  People 
—(From  Input  Table  V) 


input 

Output  in 

1975 

1976' 

1977 

1978 

1.7  Days 

• 

X 

1003 

190*2 

1023 

840 

5  Days 

X 

■153 

316 

167 

161 

•  1  Day'. 

x 

468 

93^ 

502 

418 

5.5  Days 

X' 

32 

"  73 

38 

31 

.8.5  Days 

89 

179 

90 

62 

1  ^.5  Days 

I 

4o 

79 

160  , 

36 

t 

16 

31 

18 

14 

31 

<• 

33.. 

24' 

24 

With  the  exception  of  1976,'  there  are  rather  large  discrepancies  1n 
personnel  time  between  the  tables.  These  discrepancies  may  be  due  to  an  under- 
estimate  of  time  required  for  producing  specific  materials,  or  the  Inclusion 
of  personnel  1n  the  Input  table  who  do  not  have  direct  tasks  In  material  deve- 
lopment but  are  nevertheless  associated  with  this  activity,  or  thej  Inclusion 
of  Versons  1n  the  Input  table  for  materials  development  who  spend  only  part-time 
1n  this  activity  and  part-time  1n  other  activities. 
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The  same  problem  of  discrepancies  among  different  records  may  be  observed 
in  radio  and  television  production.  Table  7  oiTpersonnel  for  instructional 
materials  gives  a  personnel  imput  of  7  days  for  ..television  scripts  and  5  days 
"for  radio  scripts.   However*,  the  estimate  of  recurrent  costs  for  radio  and 
television  program  production  presented  in  Table  8  involves  personnel  inputs 
of  only  one  day  for  each  of  these  activities,  (approximately  $18  per  person  per 
day).  > 

{  * 

From  the  information  below  one  can  se*  the  differences  amoftg  the  tables: 


\?kbU  Vtl  .(Script 
support  viaatertals) 
7  ^      8  days  X 
;  Radio  .6  days  -X 
Table  VIII  (Script 

t 

'     production,  Talent) 

TV  17  days  .X 
,    Radio'  2  days  X 

Total  Persons  • 
Table  7  (Production 

it  Engineering) 
Table  VII 

.  Table  VIII 


1975  • 
TV  Radio 


Output  in' 
1976 


1977 


'1978 


TV  I  Radio     TV    Radio,  •  TV  -Ra^io 


25 


3276 


25' 


3276- 


420     .  . .  1119 

3759  3950 


420    •—  1119 

3759  •  3950 


814 


2610 


814 


2610 


56 

66 

92  . 

89 

76 

100 

126  ' 

'  "85 

27 

56 

,  103 

•  '73 

■316- 


330 


Table  8 


Recurrent  Cost3  of  Radio  and  TV  Programs 


/  Script  ■ 
Talent  Pee. 
Set,  graphic, 
production 
•Film  Cost 
...  Playing  spund  effect 
•  Miscellaneous 


TV  (20  lainute  program) 
$20O.9Q  . 

*        •  # 

$  88.15 

$  98  .*4"0    »  • 


$  4.10 


$410.00 


Radio  (15  minute  progr 
$  17.75  7 
$  12.60 


$  5.15 


■  /■ 
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One  can  see  that  numerous  discrepancies  do  in  fact  exist.   The  information 
in  Table  7  apparently  totaMy  overstates  the  personnel  input  for  script  writing 
and  related  materials  as  the  total  number  of  persons  calculated -from  this  method 
far  exceeds  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  production  and  engineering 
In  1975,  1976,  and  1977,  and  is  almost  equivalent  in  1978.   The  differences  also 
exceed  the  discrepancies  in  the  materials  development  comparison.  ^The  discre- 
pancies between  Tables'  5  and.  7  are  somewhat  smaller,  and  might  reflect  the  need 
to  include  some  amount  of  time  forlradio  and  television  programs  that  is  not 
directly  accounted  for  in  Table  8.   In 'view  of  the  aooarent  discreoancies  in  oersnnnel 
time,  this  report  will  use  budget  information  for  personnel  time  in  the  cost  analyst 
that  follows.  '  r 

Costs  of  the  E-M" Project.   This  section^first  describes  the  information 
presented  in  the  cost  table  (Table  9),  then  restates  the  assumptions  used  in 
cost  analysis,  calculates  total  costs,. .system  component  costs,  and  average  costs 
for  some  of  the  outputs  and  project  some  costs  for  future, system  expansion. 

Cost  Data.    Table  9  is  organized  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  input  table 
as-1data  listing  resource  inputs  and  costs  for  facilities  and  equipment  were 
derived  from  the  same  source.   The  main  difference  is  that  costs  are  organized 
into  categories  that  are  more  broad  than  the  input  table.   For  example,  all 
expenditures  for  the  diverse  items  listed  for  office  furniture  and  office  equip-, 
ment  are  grouped  into  two  major  groups.   There  is  some  general  organization  of 
items  under  television  and  radio" equipment;  all  audiq-visual  equipment  is  grouped. 
With  two  exceptions  all  personnel0 are  listed  in  one  section  of  the  table  accord- 
1ng  to  activities  given "iri^budget  reports.    General  administration  and  operations 

mostly  include  personnel  costs  and  are  allocated  to  the  E-M  Project  on  the      *  ^— * 

basis  of  the  proportion  of  total  direct  KED I  costs  spent  on-  the  E-M  Project 

•  '  ■  ( 
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1972  1973 


Bui  I dings 

ftasoarch  «.  Office  Bldg. 
Broadcast  Bldg. 
Other 

land 

General  Administration 
2 

and  Operation 

Equipment* 
Automobl les  C  Trucks 
Office  furniture 
Office  Equipment^  ^ 


Table  9 

Costs  of  the  E-H  Project 
(In  1978  U.S.  OoMars) 


Lifetime 


1.193.000 
1,796,000 
44,000 

257.000 


1975 


1976      1977  1978 


1979 


Cost  Varies'  of  Facility 
Type  of    With  or  Equipment 

Cost        Number  of  (years) 


18,000.  8,430 
134,000  54,000 


448,560     488,610     352,880  363. 880  647,520  769,860 


9.058      18,503   60,402   46,469  4,OJ4 
13,987    14,071      28,036      42,9'ig    19.886  9,091 
11.603    14,653      22,205       10,841     g.141    18,767  12,206 


322,900  Fixed 
312,000  Fixed 

Fixed 

Fixed 
Fixed 
Fixed 


50 
50 


5 

to 

10 


equ 
ce 


The  determination  of 'whether  a  cost  Is  variable  Is  to  some  degree  arbitrary.    Strictly  speaking,  radio  or  TV  product 
ulpment;would  not  be  variable  with  production  hours  as  the-*gulpment  allows  for  a  certain  capacity  of  hours.  Similarly 
rtaln  amount  of  activity  may  take  place  wtjhln  a  given  fa/lllty  but  In  the  long  run  all  costs  vary.  - 


Ion 
a 


2General  administration  and  operation  costs 


c         »  J(  -  Jf  ,  „rnt  u     ^  fPm*nt  cost$  *re  allocated  to  the  E-H  Project  according  to  the  percentage 

of  total  direct  expenditures  of  KEDI  spent  on  thexE-H-'ProJect.   These  percentages  are  100*  In  1972,  84*  In  197?    891  In  1Q7L 

88*  In  1975.  92*  In  1976.  7\X  In  l977.  78*  In  1978.    All  'television.  radio,  and  audio-visual  eqllp^nt  Is  a  locked  to  the 

E-H  Project.    General'admlnlstratlon  Includes  personnel  costs. 


Table  9 


(eont.) 


i 


1972  1973 


*5* 

U56 


Equipment  (cont.) 
Measuring  Instruments  37 
Television  Equipment 
IV  Receivers 
Studio  Cameras  . 
Video  Tape  Recorders 
lighting  and  Control 
Hon I  tors 
Test  Equipment 
lnst«l Ittlon  Equipment 
Transmitters 

Transmitter  Construction 
Transmitter  Annual  Operation 
(Including  personnel) 

Radio  'Equipment  ■ 
Radio  Receivers 
Audio  Control  Console 
Tape  Recorder  *  917 

Turntable 
Microphone 


Costs  of  the  E-M  Project 
(In  1976  U.S.  Oollars) 

■97*         1975       1976     'l977  1978 

558  3ot     1,81*       22a  321 

»* 

3,835 

3M*3 


1979 


2,527  12v**2 
*95,0OO 
1 ,000,  WO 
804,620 
126,800 
3*, 900 
19,200 


.  lifetime- 
Cost  Varies  of  Facility 
Type  of   With  or  Equipment 
Cost        Number  of  (years)  . 


Fixed 


Fixed 
Fixed 
Fixed 
Fixed 
Fixed 
Fixed 
Fixed 

8.797.7C.  Fixed 
1,772,375  Fixed 


5 
5 
'5 
10 
10 

to 

10 
20 

20- 


2)9  261  4$ 

15,500 

),668      24,667     2,68)  19,733 

'Moo 

6,600 


2,727,894  Variable  TV  Transmfsslon  , 
.  Hours 

Fixed 

Fixed  Redlo 
Fixed 
fixed 
Fixed 


5 
10 

to 

10 
10 
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Radio  Equipment  (cont.) 


Transmltter-5KU 
Transmit ter-3KW 
Transmitter- IKft 
Transmitter  Annual  Operation 
5KW  (Excluding  Personnel) 

o 

T ran sm i tter  Annual  Operation 
*    3KW  (Excluding  Personnel) 


Transmitter  Annual  Operation 
IKU  (Excluding  Personnel) 


Table  9  Uont.) 

Costs  of  the  E-M  Project 
'  '(In  1978  U.S.  dollars) 


1972  1973 


I37* 


I97S 


1276      1977  1978 


Miscellaneous  1*7  1,951 

Audio-Visual  Equipment  8,109  2I,1»I3 

Miscellaneous  Media  Equipment 


1,870 
9,767 


*M-  11,861 
*,I28     9. 8*6  3h.\2\ 
W.QQQ  11.300 


1979 


Cost  Varies 
Type  of  With 
Cost        Number  of 


Lifetime 
of  facility 
or  Equipment 
(years) 


d66 


1*0,000  Fixed  20 
1,560,000  Fixed  '  20 
3,600,000  Fixed.  .  20. 

15,900  Variable  Transmission 
Hours 

170,700  Variable  Radio 

Transmission 
Hours  i 

380,400  Variable  Radio 

Transmission 
Hours 

Fixed  10 
Fixed  10 
Fixed  10 


Table  9  (com.) 


Cost*  of  the  C-M  Project 
(In  1978  U.S.  collars) 


197*     1973       197%      ■  1975       1976-      1977  1978 


1979 


UfetU 


Cost  Varies    of  facility 
Type  of  With  or.  equipment 

Cost        Number  of  (years) 


Personnel 

System  Demons tret  Ion 
System  OevelopiMnt 
Development  of  Materials 

Teachers  'education 
Innovation  *  Diffusion 
System,  (valuation 


12.725 
27.760 

*.772 
1,590 


•roadcast- Manning  t  Admlnlstrat loo22, 155 


TV  Production 
Radio  Production 
engineering 
Radio  Transmission 


*0,376 


•  •917 


28,6/6    9.71*  13.7*7 

2*,230  27.776    9.135    5.735  18.579 

86,*39  "9.720  II3.U5  218.585  211.323 

15.276  7.0%9    6.073    I*. 572  27.088 

20,35*  ll,*3l     8,39*    9.717  l*.237 

*.39l  ■    3.551     2.*37   1*.572  23.373 

19,788  33.272   8*.o8j  tl«T.807  138.839 

39.53*  *0.760  121,859  179.13*  236,579 

12.509  33.353   25.707   *0.I93  51.269 

6.250  *9.*30  102.107  138.87*  188,271 


903,800 


fixed 
fixed 

Variable  Instructional 

Hours, 

Variable  Students 
fixed 
fixed 

fixed  \ 

Variable  Production     \  5 
Hours  \ 

Variable  Production       *  5 

Hours  \ 

Variable  TV  t  Radio       *  5 
Production  Hours 

Variable  Aadlo-TransmTsslon 
"Hours 


*The  categories  for  personnel  differed  slightly  between  records  Hsjlngnumberof  personnel  and  records  listing  annual 
salary  expenditures.    However,  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtaln_a^correspon3ence  among  categories.    The  major  problem  In  using 
records  occurs  If  one  compares  salary  expenditures  as  used  In  the  cost  table  with  number  of  personnel' (listed  In  the  Input  table) 
multiplied  by  average  salary  levels.    Record  Keeping  discrepancies  may  be  further  observed  If  one  compares  personnel  costs  for 
teacher  education  from  the  teacher  education  table  with  the  costs  reported  above.  > 
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Table  9(COnt.) 

Costs  of  the  E-H  Project 

> 

(In  1978  U.S.  Oollars) 


1972  1973 


Other-- (Printing*  Travel. 

Office- supplies,  Telephone* 

Postage,  etc.) 

System  Demonstration 
.  System  Development 

Development  of  Materials 

Teacher  Education 
Innovation  €  Diffusion 
System  Evaluation 
•ro idea st -Planning  C  Acta,  t 

Research  f 
IV  Production 

HiJIo  Production 

Engineering 


I- 


lifetime 


1974 


1975* 


1976    '  1977  1978 


1979 


Cost  Varies    of  Facility 
Type  of   With  or  Equipment- 

Cost        Number  of  '(years') 


2I„649    19.407  46,793 

Fixed  / 

5.734 

6.833 

•10,467     3,085     3,502  2,137 

Fixed 

19.782 

53.603 

75.434   93.970  171.348  329.632 

Variable  Instructional  5 

Hours 

2.150 

2.259 

1.179    3.718    4,489  8,243 

Variable  Students 

?.866 

4,676   17,185     1,622  10,537 

Fixed 

716 

,  224 

181     5,695  '  2,005  13.741 

Fixed 

4,895 

*2.959 

'  53.713  318,663  115,530  398,598 

Fixed 

25.7*9 

16.332 

42,341  148,440  281,460  233.302 

Variable  JV  Production  5 

Hours  / 

4 1,080 

49.984   84,946 >  61,275  94.783 

Variable  Radio  Production  5 

■»         ■  • 

Hours' 

5.172 

7.27*9 

86,930  416,519*492,499  168,679 

Variable  TV  €  Radio  5 

Product  I  or,  Hours 


(a  similar  allocation  is  used  for  automobiles  and  trucks,  office  furniture, 
office  equipment,  and  measuring  instruments).   The  other  personnel  category  is 
for  annual  operating  costs  of  television  transmission  facilities  as  projected 
dafa  did  not  separate  these  costs  into  personnel  and.  non-personnet  categories, 

ThWe  are  three  important  pieces  of ^information  in  the  cost  table  for 
each  item.    The  first  is  a  distinction  between  variable  and  fixed  costs.  The. 
second  distinguishes  the  system  output  with  which  costs  vary  including  tele- 
vision productionjwurs,  radio  production  hours*  television  transmission  hours, 
radio- transmission  hours,  student  workbook  instruction  hours,  teacher  guide 
instruction  hours,  and  number  of  students.    Those  costs  that  are  fixed  do  vary 
with  any  of  the  outputs  mentioned.   There  is  seme  degree  of  latitude  in  label- 
ing costs  fixed  or  variable.    For  example,  the  building  space,  office  furniture, 
and  equipment,  and  general  administration  would  need  to  be  increased  at  some 
point  if  the  Tfevel  of  production  of  materials  increased.    Similarly,  the  existing 
television,  radio,  and  audio-visual  equipment  allow  for  a  certain  capacity  of 
program  productions  Jamison,  Klees,  and  Wells  (1978)  assumed  that  the  television 
prggram  capacity  is  1860  programs  per  year  and  the  radio  program  capacity  is 
9620  programs  per  year.    Hence,  for  program  production  less  than  the  capacity  of 
the  equipment,  the  cost  of  equipment  is  fixed.    When  program  production  increases 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  equipment  the  costs  become  variable.    Hence,  these 
costs  have  been  labeled  as  fixed  in  the  cost  table  as  program  production  has  not 
exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  equipment,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
plans  to  expand  tieyond  the  capacity.    Similarly,  the  proposed  transmission  faci- 
lities will  allow  for  sufficient  capacity  to  broadcast  the  programs.  Therefore, 
transmission  equipment  is  considered  to  be  a  fixed  cost. 
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•  Even,  those  costs  that  are  considered  variable,  such  as  personnel  for  radio 

\ 

and  television .production,  are  not  truly  variable.    If  pne.compares  program 
production  with  personnel  for  the  history  of  the  project^  one  does  not"  observe 
any  consistent  relationship.    Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  increase  or  reduce"* 
.personnel  if  a  decision  is  ,made  to  increase  or  decrease  the  .number  of  programs, 

.  Teacher  education  is  considered  to  be  a  cost  that  varies  with  number  of 

i 

students  rather  than  number  of  teachers,  as  it  is  the  decision  to  extend  the 
coverage  of  the  system  to  more  students  which  results  in  increased  training  for 
teachers..  The  number  of  teachers  is  directly  related  to  the,  number  of  students 

'  -L\  \ 

based  upon  a  decision  regarding  average  student-teacher  ratios^ 

Personnel  for  materials  development  varies  with  the  number  of  instructional 

>  \  * 

hours.   These  hours  include  teacher  guides  and  student  workbooks.    However,  the 
materials  development  activity  aVso  includes  production  of  test  material.  For 
simplicity  it  is  assumed  that  these  tests  are  part  of  the  instructional  hours  in 
both  teacher  guides  and  student  workbooks.   The  materials  development  cost  may 
then  be,  divided  into  instructional  hours  for  teacher  guides  and  ?tudejit  work- 
books according  to  the  direct  personnel  input  reported  in  Table  ?..    This  is 
approximately  2.5  days  per  instructional  hour  in  teacher  guides  and  1  day  per 
instructional  hour  in  Student  workbooks.    Therefore,  70%  of  materials  development 
costs  will  be  allocated  to  instructional  hours  of  teacher  guides  arid  30%  to 
student  workbooks. 

A  similar  problem  exists  for  the  engineering  personnel  category.  KEDI 
records  did  not  give  a  breakdown  of  engineering  for  television  and  radio.  There- 
fore, engineering  is  divided  between  television  ana  radio  according  to  the  ratio, 
of  television  production  personnel  costs  to  radio  production  personnel  costs 
(4.5  to  1).    Therefore,  82%  of  engineering  personnel  costs  and  related, expenses 
are  allocated  as  a  variable  cost  to  television  programs.    Similarly,  82%  of 
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broadcast  planning  administration,  and  research  costs  and  82%  of  broadcast  build- 
ing costs  are  allocated  as  fixed  costs  to  television  program  production. 

.A  variety  of  recurrent  costs  such  as  telephone,  postage,  office  supplies, 
and  travel  are  treated  as  fixed  or  variable  costs  depending  upon  the  treatment 
of  personnel. costs  in  the  same  category. 

The  final  item  in  the'  table  is  the  lifetime  of  those  resources  that  are 
capi-taT  items.   These  lifetimes  are  used  to  calculate  annualized  values  of  the 
resources.'  The  lifetime  of  capital  resources  are  drawn  from  convention  and  may 
be  more  related  to  United  States  tax  law  regarding  depreciation  of  capital 
nrather  than  actual  project  experience  with  equipment.    WUhout  maintenance,  the 
equipment  could  have  shorter  useful  lives.    With  careful  maintenance,  equipment 
may  last  for  longer  than  assumed  in  the  table.    For  example,  the  Hagerstown, 
Maryland  television  project  has  many  television  receivers  that  are  20  years  old. 

*    Personnel  are  a  recurrent  expense  arid  personnel  time  is  not  annualized. 
However,  when  the  personnel  time  is  used  to  .create  an  .output  that  has  a  useful 
life  of  more  than  one  year,  it  is  necessary  to  annualize  personnel  time  and 
other  related  expenses.   The  classroom  instruction  materials,  television  programs, 
and  radio  programs  produced  for  the  E-M  Project  are  ,used  for  more  than  one  year. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  useful  l^e  of  these  materials  is  five  years,  -a-t  which 
point  new  materials  are  produced  (there  is  no  provision  for  revisions).  Hence, 
in  Table  9  a  five  year  life  is  reported  for  personnel  and  other  expenses  for 
materials  development,  radio  production,  television  production,  and  engineering. 
This  life  represents  the  system  outputs  rather  than  the  input  (personnel  and 
other  expenses).    However,  the  life  of  equipment  and  facilities  are  related  to 
the  inputs  only. 
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.Assumptions  of  the  Analysis.  Tt  is  necessary  to  make  several  assumptions 

i 

in  order  to  proceed  with- the  analysis.  The  major  assumptions,  discussed 
earlier,. along  with  more  detailed  assumptions ?are  listed  below.   This  allows 
one, the  option  of  varying  an  assumption  and  determining  the  impact  of  costs. 

1.  The  E-M  Project  is  treated  as  an  add-on  cost  to  the  school 
system.    No  attempt  is  made  to  determine  potential  cost 
reductions  as  undertaken  in  the  KEDI  study. 

2.  All  costs  are  expressed  in  1978  United  States  dollars.  The 
Korean  GNP  inflation  rate  was  used  to  convert  expenditures  in 
1972  n  1977  to  1978  constant  dollars  wjith  an^exchange  rate  of  ■ 
480  Won  *  $1 .  -  ? 

^3.    Loan  arrangements,  interest  payments,  taxes,  and  duties  are 
all  ignored  as  they  represent  a  transfer  of  funds  only  and 
not  the  use  of  a  resource. 

4.  The  expenditure  of  the  T-COM  system  is  ignored.  Calculation 
of  transmission  costs  is  based  upon  projection  for  new 
transmitter  facilities. 

5.  ,  Equipment  and  facility  lifetimes  are  as  shown  in  the  cost 

table. 

6.  The  instructional  content  of  radio  programs,'  television  programs, 
teacher  guides,  and  student  workbooks  is  assumed  to  have  a  use- 
ful life  of  five  years. 

7.  In  all  calculations  of  annualized  costs,  an  interest  rate  of 
10%  was  used. 

8.  Costs  for  the  research  and  office  building,  office  furniture 
and  equipment,  and  general  administration  and  operation  have 
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been  allocated  to  the  E-M  Project  according  to  the  percentage 


c 


of  total  direct  KEDI  expenditures  allocated  to  the  E-M  Project, 
1002  inM972,  842  in  1973,  892  in  1974,  882  in  1975,  922  in 
1976,  and  782  in  1978,  - 
9.    Costs  of  the  broadcast  building,  transmission  facilities,  and 
television,  radio,  and  audio-visual , equipment  have  all  been 
allocated  to  the  E-M  Project. 

10.  Audio-visual  equipment  bas  been  treated  as  a  fixed  expense 
for  television  program  production. 

11.  Costs  for  the  broadcast  building  (fixed  cost),  planning  and  \ 
administration  (fixed  cost),  and  engineering  (variable  cost)  have 
been  allocated  to  television  and  radio  production  according. to 
the  ratio  of  personnel  expenses  for  production.   Therefore,  822 

Y     has  been  allocated  to  television  program  production  and  182  to 
radio  programs.  * 

]2~  Materials  development  costs  have  been  allocated  to  teacher  guides 
according  to  the  estimate^  personnel  inputs  to  produce  one  hour 
of  instruction.   Therefore.  702  has  been  allocated  to  teacher 
guides  and  302  to  student  workbooks. 

13.    Variable  costs  for  radio  and  television  programs, teacher  guides, 
and  student  workbooks  have  been  determined  by  calculating  the 
average  variable  cost  for  each  of  these  items  in  1976,^1977,  and  \ 
1978,   That  is,  the  total  variable  cost  for  these  items  has  been 
divided  by  the  respective  total  output  for  the  three  year  period. 


c 
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14.   Variable  cost  per  program  for  radio  and  television  has  been 
calculated  by  dividing  the  annual  operating  costs  by  the  total 
number  of  programs  that  Could  be  broadcast  on  an  8  hour  per  day, 
5  day  per  week  basis.    This  allows  for  program  repetition, 

15-.   Variable  costs  for  television  and  radio  reception  have  been  cal- 
culated-by  dividing  the  annualized  value  of  the  receivers  ($435  4 
for  television,  $25  for  radio)  .and  the  annual  operating  cost 
($82  for  television,  $5  for  radio)  by  180  students  based  upon 
the  asiumption  that  three  classrooms  could  share  a  receiver. 

16.  Fixed  personnel  and  operating  costs  such  as  general  planning  and 
administration,  system  demonstration,  development,  evaluation, 
innovation,    ,   broadcast  planning,  administration,  and  research 
have  been  calculated. from  a  three  year  average  of  these  costs. 

17.  Teacher  training  has  been  treated  as  a  cost  that  varies  with 
*■  -the  number  of  students  (assuming  60  students  per  class) . 

Costs.   The  costs  of  the  project  are  summarized  in  Table  10  according  to 
fixed  and  variable  costs.    Fixed  and  variable  costs  contain  both  capital  costs 
that  are  annualized  at  10%  ;and  respective  lifetimes  and  recurrent  costs.  These 
costs  have  been  organised  into  11,  different  categories:    radio  and  television 
production,  transmission  and* reception,  classroom  instructional  hours  (teacher 
guides  and  student  workbooks),  teacher  training,  printed  materials,  and  general. 
There  are  seven  outputs  with  which  costs  vary  according  to  the  following  total 
cost  equation: 
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TC  -  F  *  VSNS  ♦  VTpNT|J  ♦  ♦  VRp(lRI>  ♦  VRTMRT  ♦  ♦  ,  '  ' 

where  TC  is  .total  cost 
F  .is  all  fixed  costs 

V^i  Vjp.Vjji  VRPi  VRji  VHq!  and       arejthe  variable 

»* » 

costs  per  student,  television  program  produced,  television 
program  broadcast,  radio  program  produced.,  radio  program 

broadcast,  hours  of  instruction  nn'teffcher  guides,  and  hours 

*  h   

of 'instruction  in  student  workbooks,  and 

« 

NS'  NTP'  N.TT'  lNRP'  NRT'  NHG'  and  MHW  are  th*  tota1'  numbers  of 
"each  of  the  variables  defined,  above. 

In  order  to  use  the  costs  from  Table  10  it  is.. necessary  to  first  annualize 
the  costs  for  television  and  radio  program  production  and  classroom  instruc- 
tional hours  to  represent  the  assumed  five  year  life  for  all  of  these  materials. 
Thus,  the  following  .data  are  presented: 
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Table  10 


Annualized  Cost 


Fixed 

16U.085 
602,369 
321,63? 

*  36,019 
15.371 
70^72 

1.2*1.557 


622,536 


Television'  Programs  (per  program) 
Building 
Equipment 

Personnel 'and  Other 

ftKjjo  Programs  (per  program) 
Building 
Equipment 

Personnel  and  Other 

TY  Transmission  (per  program) 
Equipment 

t? 

0    Personnel  and  Other 
Racjlo  Transmission  (per  program) 
Equipment 

Personnel  and  Other/ 

TV  Reception  (per  student) 
Equipment 
Operating 

ft%jjp  Reception  (per  student) 
Equipment 
.Operating 

Instructional  Hours  (Teacher  Guides) 

Personnel 
'  Other 

Instructional  Hours  (Student  Workbooks) 

Personnel 

Other  * 
Teacher  Training  (ptr  student) 

Personnel  1 

Other 

Building 

Printed  Material  (per  student) 

Reproduction  and  Distribution  Cost 

General 

Land i  Buildings 
Automobiles/  Office  Furniture  &  Equipment  7^.515 
General  Administration  and  Operation  760^*20 
3y3tem  development!  demonstration! 

and  evaluation,  diffusion  *  102,221 


6J*.035 


153.3<*9 


Variable  per 

output  neasure 


1.033 


61 


U36 


177 


.6h 

•  OU 
.03 


101 
111 

88 
96 


•  10 
.0* 


2.00 


\ 


Television  Program  Production 

Data  from  Table  10 

Annualized  for  five  years 
Radio  Program  Production 

Oata  from  Table  10 

Annualized  for  five  years 
Instructional, Hours  (Teacher  Guides) 

Oata  from  Table  10 

Annualized  for  five  years 
Instructional  Hours  (Student  Workbooks) 
"Oata  from  Table  10  •« 

Annualized  for  five  years  \ 


Fixed 

1087491 
287091 

121862 
32171 


Variable 

1033 
273 

61 
16 

212  \ 
56 


Using  the  da^above-^na^the  remaining  data  from  Table  10  one  has  the 

^foVloVnngT^ 

AH  Costs .    TC  *  3337895  +  3.31N$  +  273NTp  +  436Nn  +  16NRP  +  177%  + 
56NHG  +  49NHW 

The  above  equation  contains  cost  projections  for  several  items:  a* 
teacher  training  facility,  television  and  radio  transmission  facilities,  and 
television  and  Vadio  reception.   An  historical  cost  function  would  be  as 
follows: 
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Historical  Costs  (with  media)  ' 

TC  *  l|if09767  ♦  2.1WS.  ♦  273NTp  ♦  l6NRp  ♦  56NHQ  ♦  49NHW 

/  |  ,'. 

Prom  the  historical  cost  equation  one  can  see  how  costs 
have-  declined  through  the  four  years  of  comprehensive 
demonstrations . 

1975 


TC/NS 


(Average  Cost 
I  per  student) 


31.18 


19.88 


12.93 


9.68 


Although  total  costs 
enrollment 


/ 


oave  increased,  the  rapidly  increasing 
in  the  comprehensive  demonstrations  has  resulted 
in  a*  dramatic  drop  in  average  costs  per  student •    The  above 
includes  media  programs  that  have  not  been  used  by  students  • 
If  one  ignored  media,  one  w^uld  have  the  following  total 
cost  equationt 

Historical  Costs  (withou\t  media) 

TC  *  10,90505  ♦  2.14NS  ♦  56NH(J  ♦  ^Hjk- 

1  \ 
and  the  following  total  and  average  costs \\ 

1  197^  1976  1977  1978 

TC  j  12836,90      1^52505      15^1258  1652326 

TC/NS  I  24. q8         14.82  8.94  7.15 
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One  can  still  observe,  the  drop  in  average  costs  per  student.  Costs 
will  still ;decline  as  more  students  are  added  to  the  system  at  the  variable 
cost! per  student  of  $2.14.   This  would  be  the  limit  to  the  drop  in  average 
cost.    If  the  4,500,000  students  in  grades  2-6  were  served  by  the  system 
the  average  cost  (assuming  no  instructional  materJLaLL-development)  would  be 
$2.36  per  student^^^^^^^ — ~~~~ 

If_a_deei-sion  were  made  to  invest  in  transmission  facilities  and  broad- 
cast to  the  schools  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  all  media  related  costs  to 
the  equation  (the  total  cost  equation  for  all  costs  without  the  teacher 
training  facility).   To  project  costs  one  must  make  several  assumptions 
regarding:  number  of  students,  number  of  programs  transmitted,  &.id  number 
of  programs  and  instructional  materials  produced.   The  data  below  illustrates 
projected  costs  for  several  different  values  of  these  variables.    There  are 
three  levels  of  student  involvement  (300,000;  1,000,000;  and  5,400,000)  for 
two  basic  assumptions  of  materials  production  (no  new  materials  and  new 

♦ 

materials  produced  at  a  rate  similar  to  past  rates)  and  two  levels  of 
transmission  (broadcast  of  new  and  previously  produced  programs  with 
repetitions). 
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Projected  Costs 


Potential  Future  States  of  System 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5  , 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

% 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

6  ,,000 

6,000 

6,000 

Nrp 

0 

0 

0 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

% 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

Nhg 

0 

0 

0 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

nhw 

0 

0 

0 

500 

500 

500 

NS 

300,000 

1,000,000 

5,400,000 

300,000 

1,000,000 

5,400,000 

TC 

6,079,860 

8,396,860 

22,960,860 

8,877,360 

11,194,360 

25,758,360 

TC/NS 

20.27 

8.39 

4.25 

29.59 

11.19 

4.77 

Costs  diminish  as  student  enrollment  increases  and  approach  the  variable 
cost  per  student,  $3.31,  but  remains  higher  due  to  increased  fixed  costs 
associated  with  materials  production  and  radio  and  television  transmission. 
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SUMMARY  , 

To  an  economist  the  item  of  prime  importance  in  analyzing  an  investment  is 
the  allocation  of  resources  to  a  particular  project.    Economists  view  physical 
resources  as  being  in  scarce  supply  and  believe  that  these  resources  may  be 
used  for  different  investments  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors*    It  is 
the  existence  of  alternative  investments  that  creates  a  value  for  any  single 
resource.   This'  value  in* an  alternative  use  translates  into  a  market  price 
for  the  resource.   Hence,  to  compare  alternative  investment  opportunities 
that  utilize  different  combinations  of  resources,  the  economist  ideally  would 
attempt,  to  use  monetary  resource  costs  that  reflect  the  social  value  of  the 
resource.   Given  the  complicated  assumptions  and  the  controversy  surrounding 
assumptions  that  translate  divergent  physical  resources  to  a  single  monetary 
measure,  the  typical  approach  is  to  use  actual  budget  expenditures  to  reflect 
costs.   This  costs  analysis  has  provided  a  detailed  list  of  all  physical  and 
human  resources  used.    It  has  then  explicitly  listed  the  assumptions  that 
were  used  to  convert  these  resources  into  monetary  figures.    If  there  is 
a  question  regarding  any  of  these  assumptions,  it  may  be  altered  and  the 
consequences  upon  the  cost  analysis  calculated. 

In  analyzing  an  experimental  system  that  invloves  a  heavy  initial  expen- 
diture on  facilities  with  a  relatively  low  level  of  participation,  one  can 
expect  rather  large  initial  per-student  costs  to  be  incurred.    Therefore,  it 
is  useful  to  project^costs  to  the  future  to  determine  the  pattern  of  costs 
that  decision-makers  face*   This  analysis  was  concentrated  upon  seven  specific 
immediate  system  outputs  that  decision-makers  would  be  interested  in:  number 
of  students  served,  television  programs  produced,  television  programs  broad- 
cast, radio  programs  produced,  radio  programs  broadcast,  hours  of  instruction 
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in  student  workbooks.  - 

^JThe.-basic  approach  to  the  analysis  of  costs  was  to  first  list  all  physical 
and  human  resources  according  to  the  year  of  operation.    Then  costs  were 
assigned  to  each  of  these  resources  in  constant  dollars  (to  eliminate  the 
distorting  effect  of  inflation),  and  it  was  determined  which  of  the  costs 
varied  with  which  outputs  and  which  remained  fixed  (not  varying  with  any  of 
the  outputs). 

Based  upon  these  assumptions  two  historical  cost  functions  were  determined 
(one  including  radio  and  television  and  one  without)  that  depicted  the  his- 
torical behavior  of  the  system  during  its  first  four  years  of  operation  (1975- 
78).   These  analyses' revealed  that  there  was  a  rather  large  level  of  fixed 
costs ♦  Therefore,  as  student  involvement  quadrupled  in  the  four  years  of 
operation,  the  average  costs  per  student  (without  media)  declined  from  $24.08 
tc  $7.15.    The  average  costs  per  student  (with  media— program  production  but 
no  transmission)  declined  from  $31.18  to  $9.68.    The  average  costs  par  student 
(with  media— program  production  and  hypothetical  transmission)  declined  from 
$78.42  to  $21.56.   All  of  these  estimates  reveal  the  dramatic  effects  of 
increasing  enrollment  in  a  system  with  large  equipment  and  facility  in- 
vestments.   In^ projecting  costs  it  was  found  that  the  costs  would  further 
decline  to  $4.77  per  student  if  aVI_  students  were  covered  by  the  system  and 
a  heavy  use  of  both  television  and  radio  was  made. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  COMPREHENSIVE 
NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 
A.  Introduction 

The  planning  that  went  into  the  establishment  of  KEDI  saw  its  major 
initial  task  that  of  improving  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  instruction 
and  of  materials  for  classroom  teaching/learning  activities.'  The  study  done  by 
Florida  State  University,  which  was  the  basis  for  a  five-year  technical 
assistance  project  under  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, saw  this  goal  as  being  one  of  taking  a  systematic  approach  to  designing 
new  teaching  and  learning  materials  which  embody  new,  creative  teaching 
approaches,  and  of  systematically  introducing  the  new  materials  and  classroom 
management  approaches  through  try-outs  and  revisions  and  ultimately  through 
nationwide  in-service  training  of  teachers  to  use  the  new  materials  and 
methods.    Broadcast  television  materials  were  to  be  used  as  an  integral  com- 
ponent  of  teaching  modules  of  units,  both  as  a  device  to  introduce  into  the 
classroom  experiences  which  might  not  otherwise  be  available,  and  as  a  way 
of  introducing  the  new  teaching  approaches  rapidly  and  systematical fy. 

KEDI,  appropriately,  structured  itself  with  this  primary  task  in  mind. 
However,  even  in  the  AID  agreement  which  established  the  five-year  technical 
assistance  effort,  it  was  recognized  that  the  new  institution  was  expected 
to  develop  a^continuing,  long-term  program  of  educational  research  and 
development  activities  which  would  continue  beyond  the  first  five-year  period. 
What  was  not  clear  was  the  direction  that  this  research  and  development  pro- 
gram would  take.    Some  felt  that  it  should  be  limited  to  experimenting  with 
new  teaching  materials  and  delivery  methods  so  as  not  to  diffuse  the  efforts 
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of  the  institution  beyond  its  core  initial  task*    Others  felt  that  the  institu- 
tion should  become  the  primary  policy,  planning,  and  basic  studies  institution 
\      in  the  education  sector  in  Korea,  with  many  of  the  delivery  aspects  of 
materials  and  methods  work  to  be  handled  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  once 
KEDI  had  developed  the  new  approaches.    For  a  variety  of  reasons,  as  noted 
below,  the  latter  view  has  prevailed. 

The  Ministry  of  Education,  as  most  ministries,  is  primarily  occupied  with 
administrative  aspects  of  keeping  the  educational  system  running.    There  is 
little  time  for  even  qualified  staff  of  the  Ministry  to  do  the  kinds  of  policy, 
planning,  and  basic  studies  work  which  is  increasingly  needed  as  educational 
problems  and  issues  become  more  complex.    Furthermore,  the  universities  in 
Korea,  while  staffed  with  many  outstanding  faculty,  are  not  as  rich  in  research 
institutes  and  programs  as  are  universities  in  such  countries  as  the  United 
States.   With  relatively  few  graduate  programs,  universities  have  not  tradi- 
tionally seen  research  as  a  major  part  of  their  activities,  at  least  to  the 
same  degree  as  in  some  other  countries. 

Other  ministries  in  the  Korean  government  have  developed  research  arms  as 
semi-autonomous  bodies  to  serve  their  policy,  planning  and  basic  studies  needs. 
The  Korean  Development  Institute  (KDI)  performs  these  functions  for  the 
Economic  Planning  Board  (EPB);  the  Korean  Institute  ..for  Science  and  Technology 
(KIST)  so  relates  to  the  Ministry  of  Science  and  Technology  (MOST);  various 
^institutes  are  attached  to.  other  ministries  to  perform  similar  functions. 

It  was  natural,  then,  for  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  begin  turning  to 
KEDI  for  guidance  on  a  number  of  policy  and  planning  i.  ues.    At  first,  these 
issues  were  generally  related  to  broad,  philosophical  issues  (i.e.,  the  early 
studies  on  educational  goals,  on  historical  foundations  of  the  National 
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Education  Charter,  etc.)  or  to  special  educational  problems  of  the  moment  i.e., 
community  education  within  the  New  Community  or  Saemaul  Undong  Moyement).  By 
1974  and  1975,  the  Ministry  was  increasingly  seeking  guidance  on  over-all 
educational  policy  and  issues.    KEDI  was  asked  to  undertake  a  major  policy 
study  around  the  problem  of  increasing  numbers  of  high  school  graduates  who 
were  unsuccessfully  seeking  entrance  year  after  year  into  the  university,  caus- 
ing serious  social  and  economic  tensions.    Concurrently,  KEDI  wassasked  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  a  variety  of  funding  agencies  to  do  basic  studies  in 
a  number  of  specialized  areas,  including  vocational  and  technical  education, 
population  education,  sex  role  perceptions,  community  education  and  value  I 
education.   Most  of  these  were  specific  areas, considered  significant  in  the 
light  of  the  Government's  five-year  economic  development  plan  and  of  educa- 
tion's role  in  it. 

*  This  early  period  of  KEDI's  program  (through  the  mid-seventies)  was 
characterized  by  a  kind  of  ad  hoc  approach  to  the  selection  of  basic  research, 
policy,  and  planning  activities.   To  some  degree,  it  was  crisis  oriented.  KEDI 
responded  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  when  a  crisis  has  assumed  critical 
dimensions  (i.e.,  the  problem  of  increasing  numbers  of  high  school  graduates 
attemption  to  enter  university  year  after  year)  and  attempted  to  develop 
rational  approaches  to  resolving  the  crisis  in  a  fashion  that  would  be 
politically  acceptable  to  all  parties  concerned.    Similarly,  when  the  Ministry 
of  Education  had  difficulty  in  putting  together  the  education  aspects  of  the 
fourth  five-year  plan  (1977-1981),  KEDI  was  asked  to  help. 

Furthermore,  the  program,  to  some  degree,  was  funding  agency  oriented. 
Funds  were  available  for  population  education  and  sex  role  perception  studies 
(USAID  and  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activities),  so  KEDI  began  work 
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in  these  areas.    Such  outside  funding  was  critical  in  the  early  period  of  KEDI 
activity  since  the  major  portion  of  the  budget  provided  by  the  Government  and 
USAIO  for  KEDI  was  earmarked  for  the  infrastructure  necessary  for  reform  of 
teaching  methods  and  materials  at  the  elementary  and  middle  school  level  (the 
E-M  Project).    Less  than  25  percent  of  the  budget  was  available  for  policy^ 
planning,  and  basic  studies  until  the  1978  fiscal  year  wherr-the  budget  avail- 
able for  such  work  was  increased  to  about  37  percent  of  the  total.  Appropri- 
ately, the  government  and  KEDI  are  increasingly  recognizing  that  such  research 
activity  must  be  programmatic  in  nature,'  with  regular,  programmatic  funding. 
With  such  support,  KEDI  can  move  away  from  project,  crisis-oriented  studies 
to  a  program  of  activities  designed  to  provide  cumulative  information  and 
guidance  to  policy  and  planning  bodies  in  the  government*    SucFT  a  program  may, 
in  the  future,  find  it  possible  to  anticipate  crisis  rather  than  reacting  to 
them. 

The  program,  indeed,  is  maturing  in  this  direction.    Studies  begun  in  the 
late  seventies  (1976-8,  in  particular)  show  several  program  trends.    One  group 
of  studies  is  particularly  concerned  with  accumulating  cost  data  on  the  public 
schools  in  general  and  on  vocational  and  technical  schools  in  particular. 
Related  to(  these  studies  is  an  effort  to  accumulate  and  analyze  date  related 
to  labor  force  supply  and  demand.    These  studies  are  establishing  a  data  base 
useful  for  a  variety  of  policy  and  planning  efforts.    For  instance,  a  critical 
current  policy  issue  has  to  do  with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  government 
should  introduce  compulsory  education  at  the  middle-school  level.    Another  has 
to  do  v/ith  the  effects  of  the  government's  policy  of  assigning  all  applicants 
to  high  school  to  available  spaces  in  both  public  and  private  schools  by 
lottery,  thus  depriving  schools  of  ability  to  choose  their  students.    The  data' 

i 
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base  accumulated  through  the  basic  studies  program  is  useful* In  examining  these 
policy  issues. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Economic  Planning  Board 
(EPB)  and  the  Korean  Development  Institute  (KDI)  are  increasingly  depending  on 
KEDi  for  inputs  Into  the  planning  process.    In  the  mid-seventies  this  input  con- 
sisted primarily  pf  KEDI  staff  participation  in  the  22  inter-ministerial  conroit-  1 
tees  assigned  to  prepare  portions  of  the  fourth  ffve'-year  plan  (1977-1981).  The 
Office  of  Planning  andJtajiagemenTof  the  Ministry,  however,  ultimately  asked  KEDI 
"to  take  the  deliberations  of  the  various  committees  and  to  actually  draft  the  e 
plan.    Subsequently,  the  EPB  in  1976  and  1977  asked  KEDI,  through  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  to  prepare  a  draft ^f  a  fifteen-year  plan  for  the  education  sector, 
and  in  1978,  KEDI  was  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  a  long-term  plan  outlining 
major  issues  and  problems  in  the  future  and  feasible  alternative  approaches  for 
dealing  with  them.    In  all  cases,  of  course,  KEDI  drafts  are  submitted  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  to  KDI  and  EPB  for  final  decisions  as  to  what  will  be 
included, 

i 

Major  issues  now  in  the  educational  planning  field  revolve  around  the 
appropriate  long-term  role  of  KEDI  in  educational  planning.    KEDI  is  not  the 
implementing  arm  of  government  in  the  education  field;  the  Ministry  of  Education 
performs  this  function.    From  an  ideal  point  of  view,  KEDI  should  prepare 
studies  which  illuminate  the  probable  educational,  social,  and  economic  effects 
of  va-ious  alternative  choices  for  the  future,  and  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Economic  Planning  Board,  should  prepare  the  actual  plan, 
choosing  the  alternatives  which  appear  most  feasible  in  the  broader  context  of 
the  government'1  s  goals  and  financial  constraints.    If  KEDI  is  to  be  required  to 
prepare  the  actual  plan,  in  addition  to  providing  data  inputs  for  plan  prepara- 
tion, considerably  additional  staff  and  resources  will  be  required  in  the-future. 
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B.    The  Curriculum  Development  Function 
As  with  policy,  planning  and  basic  studies  functions,  there  has  been  a 
paralle'l  evolution  of  KEDI's  curriculum  development  functions.    When  KEDI 
was  established  in  the  early  70*s,  the  scope  and  sequence  of  the  curriculum 
was  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Textbook  Compilation  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  and  KEDTs  role  (primarily  through  the  Elementary-Middle  School 
project)  was  to  find  better  ways  of  packaging  and  delivering  this  curriculum 
through  materials  supplementary  to  the  textbooks  approved  by  the  Ministry, 
^In  1977,  however,  the  textbook  compilation  role  of  the  Ministry^bf  Education 
has  largely  been  delegated  to  KEDI  (along  with  a  number  of  Ministry  staff 


rmerly  assigned  this  task)  and  thus  KEDI  became  responsible  for  reform  of 
curriculum  content  as  well  as  for  packaging  the  curriculum  for  more  effective 
delivery.    Legal  authority  for  final  approval  of  curriculum  changes,  of  course, 
stil\l  rests  with  the  Ministry. 

This  development  has  led  KEDI  to  move  toward  an  organization  and  structure 
which  will  integrate  the  functions  of  the  old  Textbook  Compilation  Bureau  of 
the  Ministry  with  the  functions  of  the  E-M  project.    The  proposed  organization 
and  structure  (not  yet  approved  as  of  July,  1978)  will  group  all  curriculum 
development  activities  under  a  Curriculum  Development  Center,  with  an  overall 
curriculum  planning  unit  and  a  number  of  subject  matter  units  which  will  be 
responsible  both  for  regular,  periodic  revisions  of  the  curriculum  planning 
unit  and  a  number  of  subject  matter  units  which  will  be  responsible  both  for 
regular,  periodic  revisions  of  the  curriculum  scope  and  sequence  as  well  as 
the  preparation  of  new  textbooks  and  supplementary  teaching  materials  (work- 
books, teachers1  guides,  examinations,  etc).    The  broadcast  center  will  be 
split  off  from  curriculum  work  (it  is  now  considered  part  of  the  E-M  Project) 
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and  will  become  a  sonewhat  autonomous  unit  concerned  with  supplementary  educa- 

5 

tional  broadcasting  of  all  types.    Instructional  broadcasting,  as  a  part  of 
curriculum- materials  packages,  will  not  be  emphasized.  * 

The  proposed  new  KEDI  structure  will  thus'consist  of  three  Bureaus,  one 
for  Basic  Research;  one  for  Policy  and  Planning  Research;  and  one  for  curricu-/ 

lum  development,  to  be  called  the  Curriculum  Development  Centre.    The  Broad-/ 

/ 

casting  Center  will  be  a  fourth  unit,  but  attached  directly  to  the  President 
of  KEDI,  and  to  have  close  connections  with  the  Korean  Broadcasting  Servi^ 
(KBS).  "  • 

As  noted  above,  the  core  funding  of  KEDI  was  originally  tied  to  a  five- 
year  project  designed  to  revisg/^ie  elementary_jmd  middle-school  materials 
and  classroom  management  approaches  in  Korea.   Accordingly,  early  KEDI  organi- 
zation and  structure  reflected  the  needs  of  the- core  project.    With  the 

i 

addition  of  the  textbook  compilation  function,  KEpI  must  now  adjust  to  the 
broader,  programmatic  tasks  implied.   During  the  early  period  of  its  acceptance 
of  the  new  function,  problems  of  integration  of'  the  old  work  with  the  new  were 
obvious.    The  textbook  compilation  group  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  arrived 
with  the  task  of  revising  the  entire  middle  school  textbook  series.  During 
1977  and  1978  they  proceeded  to  do  this  with  little  or  no  interaction  with  the 
E-M  Project  staff  (which  had  been  concentrating  on- revising  teaching  materials 
for  the  existing  elementary-school  curriculum).    They  hurriedly  revised  and 
issued  some  fifty  new  middle-school  ^fexts  without  drawing  on  the  experience  of 
the  E-M  Project  staff  in  terms  of  appropriate  formats  and  methods  for  presenta- 
tion of  the  materials.    Presumably,  the  E-M  Project  staff  wifl  now  take  over 
and  design  student  workbooks,  teachers1  guides,  examinations,  arid;  other  material 
for  the  middle-school  texts  developed  by  the  former  Textbook  Compilation  Bureau. 
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In  the  future,  .with  integration  of  the  two  groups  within  the  new  Curriculum 

Development  Center,  an  integrated  approach  to  curriculum  revision  and  materials 

development  should  be  possible* 

C.    Institutional  Linkages* 

Essential  to  understanding  the  increasing  acceptance  of  KEDI  as  a  compre- 

hensive  educational  research  and  planning  agency  is  s  description  of  the  various 

institutional  linkages  which  KEDI  has  developed  in  undertaking  its  activities! 

In  classic  institution-building  terminology,  these  have  included  enabling 

linkages  (those  which  facilitate  policy  and  financial  jjwport);  functional 

linkages  (those* which  enlist  the  working  cooperation  of  other  institutions'and 

their  personnel  in  undertaking  activities  and  which  facilitate  quality  and 

acceptance  of  results);  diffusion  linkages  (those  necessary  to  assure  that?*tle 

* 

work  of  the  institute  is  known  and  understood  by  the  various  interest  groups); 
and  normative  linkages  (those  with  other  groups  concerned  with  establishing 
standards  of  quality  and  performance  in  a  field),     ^  • 

KEDI  has  established  effective  enabling  linkages  with  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  the  Educational  Planning  Board,  and  various  financing  and  assistance 
agencies  including  USAID,  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activities  ° 
(UNFPA),  United  Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP),  UNESCO  (including  its 
Regional  Office  for  Education  and  the  Asian  Center  for  Educational  Innovation 
and  Development  in  Bangkok),  UNICEF  and  others.    Functional  linkages  have  been 
established  with  universities,  faculties  of  education,  teacher  training  colleges, 
provincial  school  boards  and  their  planning  offices,  schools,  t^  School  Admini- 
strators Training  Institute  of  Seoul  National  University,  and  other  research 
institutes  such  as  the  Korean  Institute  for  Research  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
(KIRBS),  the  new  (inaugurated  in  1978)  Academy ^for  Korean  Studies  (AKS),  and 

^Institutional  linkages  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  later  in  I.  International 
Cooperation  and  Linkages  and  in  J.  Internal  Linkages . 


others.   Diffusion  linkages  have  been  extensive  through  various  professional 
publications  of  other  organizations,  through  KEDI  publications,  and  through 
a  vareity  of  conferences,  seminars  and  training  activities,  some  sponsored  / 
by  KEDI  and  others  sponsored  by  other  organizations  but  with  KEDI  participa-/ 
tion.   A  number  of  normative  linkages  have  been  established  with  professional 
organizations  such  as  Ihe  Korean  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  various 
teachers  groups,  governmental  agencies  such  as  the  Korean  Development 
Institute,  and  through  various  self-evaluation  efforts,  including  various 
kinds  of  governmental  audits  and  evaluations. 

The  nature  of  these  linkages  varies  and  tends  to  be  flexible,  -according 
to  the  organization  and  circumstances  concerned.    For  instance,  KEDI  linkages 
with  some  organizations  are  of  an  informal  variety  and  consist  primarily  of 

i 

inviting  staff  members  of  those  organizations  to  participate  in  various  KEDI 
activities  and  committees  or  of  offering  KEDI  staff  for  participation  in 
conferences  or  other  events  of  the  other  organizations./  An  example  is  the 
•unclear  relationship  between  KEDI  and  the  new  Academy  for  Korean  Studies. 
AKS  has  an  educational  research  unit  which  will  examine  broad  philosophical 
and  historical  issues  in  Korean  education.    Of  the  moment,  there  is  no  formal 
wording  relationship  between  the  two  organizations,  but  the  head  of  the  educa- 
tion unit  at  AKS  is  a  long-time  KEDI  consultant,  and  good  informal  coordination 
will  be  likely. 

Certain  linkages  are,  at  best,  unclear,  and  perhaps  problematic.  One 
such  unclear  relationship  is  that  between  KEDI.  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  (in  Korean,  literally  translated  Central  Education  Research  and 
Training  Institute)  in  the  Ministry  of  Education,    EstabMshed  about  the  same 
time  as  KEDI,  the  Institute  has  concentrated  on  the  in-service  training  of 

c 

V 
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teachers  in  audiovisual  methods  and  on  the  collection  and  publication  of 

i 

statistics  on  the  educational  system* 

l 

Joint  activities  between  KEDI  and  the  NIE  have  t^een  limited,  and  there 
has  been  little  clarification  as  to  where  the  role  an^* function  of  each 
begiri's  and  ends.    Currently,  tlhere  is  a  possible  joint\proj.ect  with  NIE  in 
the  KEDI  pipeline  (the  Decentralized  Educational' Resource  Centers,  described 

below),  and  it  appears  that  KEDI  will  do  the- conceptual  aesign  for  the 

\ 

centers  and  the  NIE  will!  actually  implement  the  project.  Relationships 

•  \  1  \  \ 

between  the  two  organizations  have  been  strained,  even  in  planning  this  one 

joint  project.    A  clearer  definition  by  the  Ministry  of  Eduction  and  by 

the  two  organizations  ,of  role,  function  and  working  relationships  is  criti- 


cal ty  needed  in  order  to  prevent  friction  in  the  future  and  irt  order  to 


maximize  the  use  of  resources. 

Similarly,  attached  to  all  junior  teachers  "colleges  in  the!,  country 


(responsible  for  elementary  teacher  training)  is  an  Education  Research  and 
Training  Institute  involved  in  in-service  teacher  training.    Although  KEDI 

has  worked  with  several  of  these  in  conducting  workshops  under  the  Elemen- 

1  ■  I 

tary-Middle  School  Project,  the  vast  majority  of  these  institutes  have  no 

continuing  linkage  with  KEDI  and  take  little  note  of  KEDI  research  or 

materials  when  conducting!  their  in-service  activities.  j 

Clearly,  as  KEDI  moves  into  a  concern  for  implementation  of  \ts 

instructional  systems  and  for  disseminating  results  of  its  research  activities 

*'a  more  direct  linkage  with,  these  Education  Research  and  Training  Institutes  is 

needed.  | 

KEDI  takes  the  position  that  one  must  be  tolerant  of  considerable 

j 

ambiguity  in  a  number  of  these  linkages*    This  would  appear  to  be  a  healthy 

\l  : 

i 
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position  in  an  institution  that  has  been  assuming  new  functions  and  new  rela- 
tionships  and  considering  the  complexity  of  the  institutional  network  in  Korea 
with  interests  of  one  kind  or  another  in  education.    However,  there  are  cer- 
tain institutions  j^hose  functions  and  programs  are  closely  related  to  those  of 
KEDI.    KEDI  must  establish  a  conceptual  framework  in  assessing  which  of  these 
institutions  should  be  the  object  of  careful  nurturing,  perhaps  leading  to 
'long-term  formal  relationships  and  linkages. 

D.    Institutional  Problems 

Any  new  institution,  as  it  evolves  and  grows,  encounters  a  number  of 
problems.    KEDI  is  not  unique  in  this  respect. 

A  major  problem  has  to  do  with  internal  working  relationships.   As  noted 
above,  the  institution,  with  experience,  is  moving  from  projects  to  programs, 
in  its  basic  studies,  policy  and  planning  work,  and  in  its  curriculum  work. 
However,  tradi*  >n  in  Korea  is  that  research  activity  is  an  individual 
endeavor,  and  KEDI  has  not  been  completely  successful  in  organizing  effective 
team  efforts.    For  instance,  one  researcher  may  be  undertaking  a  basic  study 
on  content  and  methods  for  teaching  value  or  moral  education,  while  another 
researcher  in  another  unit  is  undertaking  to  develop  a  new  textbook  or  work- 
book in  value  and  moral  education.    Since  both  researchers  are  working  on 

e 

clearly  defined  projects,  and  since  they  are  in  different  units,  one  may  not 
be  fully  aware  of  what  the  other  is  doing.^  The  results  of  basic  studies  are 
distributed  to  the  other  divisions,  but  there  is  no  infrastructure  to  assure 
that  tfie  results  of  the  study  are  taken  into  account  by  the  curriculum 
developers  in  the  relevant  area. 

\ 

Similarly,  there  is  no  formal  mechanism  to  assure  that  problems  sensed 
by  the  curriculum  developers  are  taken  into  account  in  formulating  th^  basic 
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studies  program*    Basic  studies  and  policy  and  planning  activities  tend  to  be 
formulated  based  on  either  the  interests  of  the  individual  researchers  in 
these  units  or  in  response  to  critical  problems  felt  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Economic  Planning  Board,  the  Blue  House  (office  of  the  President  of 
Korea)  or  other  government  office  or  funding  agency. 

While  these  external  relationships  are  good,  KEDTs  long-term  effective- 
ness will  be  enhanced  only  if  internal  team-work  is  improved.  Horizontal 
relationships  between  the  various  units  must  be  improved.    Many  of  the  policy, 
planning  and  curriculum  problems  of  concern  to  KEDI  require  more  than  the 
attention  of  one  researcher.    They  must  benefit  from  the  cumulative  wisdom 
of  staff  members  in  the  various  KEDI  units.    A  kind  of  flexible,  task-force 
oriented  horizontal  structure  must  complement  the  vertical  structure. 

There  is  also  some  concern  among  some  KEDI  staff  members  that  the 
*  researchers  efforts  be  significant  and  not  trivial.    KEDI  has  assembled  a 
staff  which  includes  highly  qualified  scholars,  and  many  of  these  wish  to  under 
take  studies  of  national  significance  and  not  studies  of  day-to-day  curriculum 
design  and  implementation  problems*    Here,  of  course,  there  must  be  a  balance. 
Broad,  nationally  significant  research  studies  must  be  undertaken,  but  if  no 
one  does  the  day-to-day,  more  common-place  study  necessary  for  translating  the 
results  of  the  broad,  basic  .studies  into  effective  operational  programs,  the 
broader  studies  will  have  little  impact. 

Although  various  formal  and  informal  linkages  with  other  organizations 
are  good,  there  remains  a  question  as  to  how  much  KEDI  should  dominate  the 
educational  research  efforts  of  Korea,  and  how  much  it  should  encourage  others 
to  do  significant  research.    Although  individuals  from  a  variety  of  other 
organizations  are  involved  in  KEDI 1 s  activities,  KEDI  rarely,  if  ever, 
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contracts  with  others  organizations  to  undertake  research.   With  KEDI's  special 

relationship  with  the  Ministry  of  Education,  one  might  envisage  a  long-term 

role  of  research  stimulation  whereby  KEDI  would  be  the  channel  for  distribu- 

.  ting  educational  research  funds  to  various  institutions  in  the  country,  with 

a  mechanism  of  review  committees  to  establish  research  priorities' a/id  to 

review  and  approve  of  proposals.  Thus  far,  no  such  approach  has  been  undertaken 
•.  seriously. 

A  special  problem  which  is  related  to  the  earlier  problems  mentioned 
above  is  that  of  the  role  of  television  in  the  new  curriculum  approaches 
being  developed  by  KEDI.    Television  was  originally  designed  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  teaching  modules  at  the  elementary  and  middle 'school  levels.  Lateral 
linkages  between  the  television  staff  and  the^ staff  preparing  the  workbooks 
and  teacher  guides  under  the  Elementary  Middle  School  project,  however,  have 
been  poor,  and  the  E-M  Project  staff  have  tended  to  prepare  the  television 
scripts,  passing  these  to  the  television  staff  after  tw.e  entire  teaching 
module  has  been  prepared.    The  television  staff,  in  turn,  have  often  found  the  . 
scripts  to  be  of  unsatisfactory  quality,  either  in  terms  of  using  the  medium 
effectively  or  in  terms  of  selecting  out  what  television  can'  do  best  within 
'  the  teaching  unit.    There  has  been  little  integrated  planning  of  each  module 
with'  the  curriculum  and  television  staff  working  together  from  the  beginning 
so  that  the  skills  of  both  staffs  can  be  focused  on  each  module  from  the  con- 
ception stage  through  the  production  stage. 

This  lack  of  an  integrated  E-M  Project  team,  which  includes  those  pre- 
paring the  television  materials,  has  led  to  the  television  group  effectively 
becoming  more  anymore  autonomous  to  the  point  where  the  new  reorganization 
plan  suggests  that  'it  will  be  a  unit  quite  separate  from  the  basic  functions 
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of  the  organization  and  attached  directly  to  the  office  of  the  President  of 
KED!.    It  appears  that  the  television  function  has  drifted  completely  away 
fron  its  original  function  of  being  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching  package 
and  has  become  a  unit  which  will  behave  more  or  less  as  a  public  service 
broadcast  unit,  preparing  general  programs  which  may  be  of  use  to  a  variety 
of  in-school  and  out-of-school  audiences.    To  some  extent,  thii  may  reflect 
the  interests  of  the  television  staff  who  may  feel  that  instructional  modules 
for  the  classroom  are  "trivial 11  and  more  general  documentary  and  educational 
materials  for  general  audience  may  be  more  "significant11, 

E.    The  Basic  Studies,  Policy,  and  Planning  Program 

The  Elementary-Middle  School  project  and  the  broader  curriculum  develop- 
ment work  emerging  from  it  are  discussed  in  o*her  sections  of  this  chapter  will 
examine  in  some  detail  the  basic  studies,  policy  and  planning  work  of  KED I. 

Figure  I  groups  the  major  studies  completed,  underway  or  planned  as  of 
July,  1978.    The  studies  have  been  grouped  under  three  headings,  Basic  Studies, 
Policy,  and  Planning  for  ease  of  understanding  the  basic  intent  of  each  study. 
Similarly,  the  studies  under  Basic  Studies  have  been  grouped  according  to  type, 
as  follows:    Historical  and  Philosophical  Foundations;  Curriculum  Content 
Studies;  Delivery  System  Strategy  Studies;  and  Economics  of  Education  Studies, 

This  schemata  is,  at  best,  a  loose  one,  developed  for  the  purpose  of 
illuminating  the  trends  in  research  activity  within  KEDL    Within  the  research 
groups  of  KEDI,  there  is  no  such  grouping  of  activity,  and  one  researcher  may 
be  involved  in  a  study  of  SKills  training  modules  appropriate  for  middle  school 
vocational  arts  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  involved  in  a  project  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  technician  training.    Clearly,  there  are  two  different 
kinds  of  activity,  the  first  being  concerned jn th^urricuTum  and  methods  and 
the  second  with  del^xer^systerrTstrategies. 
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Furthermore,  the  classification  of  Policy  Studies  in  this  chart  is  limited 
to  those  studies  which  deal  with  critical  issues  of  nationwide  political,  social 
and  economic  import,    KEDI  generally  classifies  a  number  of  more  technical 
studies  designed  to  provide  professional  guidance  as  policy  studies,  including, 
those  on  value  education,  which  are  here  classified  as  Curriculum  Content  and 
Methods  studies.    Obviously,  most  KEDI  studies  will  provide  a  kind  of  policy 
guidance  to  various  professionals,  but  it  appears  useful  to  classify  many  of 
these  as  technical  studies,  classified  according  to  the  practical  professional 
use  to  which  they  might  be  put. 

Using  the  classification  system  of  Figure  I,  it  can  .be  seen  that  KEDI  has 
become  involved  in  a  variety  of  activities  which  should  be  mutually  supportive. 
The  various  basic  studies  are  accumulating  quantitative,  qualitative,  and 
normative  data  which  should  be  useful  in  policy  and  planning  activities.  The 
basic  studies  themselves  are  often  inter-related.    The  economics  of  education 
studies  were  those  introduced  last  at  KEDI  (becoming  significant  only  in  the 
late  seventies)  illustrating  the  maturity  of  the  organization  in  becoming  aware 
of  the  need  for  better  examination  of  the  costs  and  probable  benefits  of  various 
alternatives  to  the  improvement  of  education  in  Korea.    Such  studies  should  pro- 
vide an  increasingly  useful  data  base  for  many  of  the  other  studies  in  the 
future. 

F.    Basic  Studies 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Foundations 

KEDI  appropriately  began  its  basic  studies  activities  with  a  seminar  on 
education  goals  which  was  designed  to  involve  a  broad  range  of  interested 
persons  in  Korea,  some  of  whom  were  skeptical  of  the  establishment  of  KEDI  in 
the  first  place.   A  report  on  the  seminar  was  published  in  early  1973,  and  KEDI 
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Figure  I 

Basic  Studies,  Policy  and  Planning  Projects  and  Programs  at  KEDl,  1972-1978, 


BASIC  STUDIES  \ 

Historical  and  Philosophical 
Foundations 

-  Educational  Gbald 

-  Historical  Foundations  of 

National  Charter  of  Education 

-  Desirable  Image  of  the  Korean 
•  People 

-  Attitudes  toward  the  Natioual 

Referents  (Identity) 

-  Value  and  JloraJMWucation^ 

Curriculum;'  Content  and  Methods 

-  Population  Education 

-  Environmental  Education 

-  Industrial  Arts  Education 

-  Community  Education 

-  Sex  Role  Perceptions 

System  Delivery  Strategy  Studies 

-  Teacher  Education 

-  Decentralized  Educational 

Rc$fource  Centers 

-  Technician  Training 

-  Career  Guidance 

-  Special  Education 

-  Education  for  Korean 

Residents  Abroad 

-  Pre-school  Education 

-  Life-long  Education 


POLICY  STUDIES 

1.  The  University  Examination  Repeaters 

Study 

2.  The  Compulsory  Education  Study 

3.  The  High  School  Equalization  Policy  Study 


PLANNING  STUDIES 

1.  The  Fourth  Five-Year  Education  Plan 

(1977-1981) 

2,  The  Fifteen-Year  Education  Plan 

(1977-1991) 

3.  The  Fifth  Five-Year  Education  Plan 

"  (1982-1986) 

4,  Provincial  Educational  Planning  Training 


Economics  of  Education  Studies 

-  Survey  on  Educational  Expenditure 

-  Cost-Benefit  of  Public  Schools 

-  Effectiveness  of  Technical  and 

Business  Education  in  Korea 
(including  related  labor  force 
supply  and  demand  studies) 
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did  a  further  study  of  applying  Korean  educational  goals  in  the  classroSn.  The 
J  attar  was  published  in  late  1975. 

A  study  of  the  historical  foundations  of  the  Charter  of  National'  Education 
and  another  on  defining  a  desirable  image  of  the  Korean  people  were  done  in  1973- 
74  and  reports  were  published.   A  further  study  assembled  the  thoughts  of  out- 
standing Korean  scholars  on  human  dignity. 

These  early  KEDI  studies  related  to  the  National  Education  Charter  were 
signi.-icant  in  establishing  KEDI  as  an  institution  concerned  not  only  with 
educational  technology  and  efficiency,  but  also  an  institution  equipped.to 
examine  and  question  the  very  basics  of  the  educational  system  in  Korea  and 
its  relationship  to  Korean  society  and  culture.    The  National  Education 
Charter  was  proclaimed  on  December  5,  1968.    Since  that  time,  the  Government 
has  progressively  introduced  innovations  to  create  a  new  education  system  uni- 
quely suited  to  the  changing  needs  of  the' country.    KEDI,  appropriately,  took 
early  leadership  in  bringing  together  individuals  from  professional  and  academic  < 
organizations,  the  political  arena  and  the  schools 'and  universities  to  focus 
attention  on  further  definition  of  the  implications  of  the  National  Charter. 
These  early  efforts  provided  the  impetus  for  other  more  specific  studies,  done  ~ 


later. 


KEDI's  attention  turned,  in  the  mid  and  late  seventies,  to  the  practical 
prob-lem  of  defining  value  and  moral  education  which  is  consistent  with  Korean 
ideals  and  the  National  Charter  of  Education.    In  late  1976  and  early  1977, 
KEDI  completed  too  studies  having  to  do  with  student  attitudes.    One  was  a 
study  of  students'  attitude  toward  the  national  referents,  and  the  other  was 
a  study  on  the  principles  of  attitude  change. 
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The  study  of  attitudes  toward  the  national  referents  explored  the  attitudes 
,  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  students  toward  the  government,  national 
symbols,  the  Korean  people,  the  native  soil,  ancestors,  the  national  future,  and 
patriotism*    Degrees  of  egal i tarianism  and  altruism  were  explored;  attitudes 
assessed  tov/ard  duties  of  tax  payment  and  national  economic  development,  govern- 
ment personnel  in  general,  soldiers,  judicial  officers,  assembly-men.  Further 
explored  were  attitudes  toward  the  flag,  the  national  flower,  and  the  national 
anthem* 

Nearly  too'  thousand  students  from  elementary  school  to  university  were 
surveyed  in  the  study.    Generally  speaking,  student  attitudes  toward  the 
national  referents  were  positive*    However,  the  higher  the  school  level,  the 
lower  the  attitude  scores  related  to  virtually  every  referent.  Furthermore, 
rural  students  generally  had  more  positive  attitudes  than  the  urban  students. 
The  study  concluded  with  recommendations  which  suggested  that: 
1.    Content  in  the  national  curriculum  related  to  the  national 

referents  be  increased. 
.2.    Various  social  organizations  and  their  programs  be  examined  to 
see  if  their  influence  is  positive  and  to  find  ways  in  ich 
their  influence  can  be  coordinated  toward  improving  attitudes 
,  toward  the  national  referents. 
3.    Educational  materials  be  prepared^ which  stress  attitude  change 
and  which  encourage  the  use  of  intensive- and  active  methods 
related  to  the  national  referents. 

i 

This  and  the  second:more  theoretical  study  on  principles  and  attitudes 
change  (based  on  international  literature  in  the  field)  have  led  to  a  new 

project. on  value  education.    This  study,  completed  in  late  1977,  undertook 

k 

> 
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tpxdo  a  content  analysis  of  the  twelve  nraral  education  textbooks  used  in  the 
si\x  elementary-school  grades  in  Korea  to  see  what  principles  of  value  educa- 

< 

tion  were  being  followed.   The  study  generally  found  that  the  texts  were  lack- 
ing in  methodology  and  appeal  found  to  be  useful  in  attitude  formation, 
according  to  the  beliefs  of  social  psychology  and  value  education  specialists 
internationally. 

Underway  in  mid  1978  is  a  study  of  teacher  attitudes  toward  the  national 
Identity,    Likert-type  scales  are  being  administered  to  some  1,200  teachers  ( 
with  questions  comparable 'to  those  administered  to  Students  in  the  earlier 
survey.    Teacher  attitudes  will  be  compared- with  student  attitudes,  a  seminar 
wiTl  be  held  on  the  results  of  the  study,  and  recommendations  will  be  made  for 
improving  school  materials  and  activities  related  to  the  national  identity. 
Also  underway  is  a  study  of  Korean  literature  to  try  to  identify  the  traits 
considered  important  for  the  ideal  person  in  the  future*of  Korea.    The  latter 
study  is  at  the  request  of  a  national  jLisemblyman  who  has  a  special  interest 

4 

in  such  matters . 

KEDI  is  undoubtedly  entering  into  an  important  area  with  thes^  studies. 
However,  the  studies  t^late  seem  to  make  a  questionable  assumption  that 
attitudes  can  be  taught  much  as  math  or  taology  or  history.    The  assumption 
seems  to  be  that  if  attitudes  toward  the  national  referents  are  poor,  jputf 
more  about  the  national  referents  in  the  curriciuVim.    If  social  organizations 
do  not  reinforce  positive  attitudes  toward  the  government,  tell  them  to  do  so. 
If  the  students  do  not  have  proper  values,,  however  defined,  develop  some 
teaching  materials  to  teach  value. 

Attitudes  are  the  product  of  a  total  family,  school.,  community  and  nation- 
wide environment.   They  are  the  product  of  the  entire  curriculum  and  school 
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environment  insofar  as  the  school  is  concerned,  and  not  of  some  units  called 
value  units  or  attitude  units*    KEDI  studies  seem,  so  far,  tote  only 
scratching  the  surface  of  this  interesting  and  often  elusiy.e  problem. 

Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  little  linkage  between  the  one  researcher 
undertaking  these  studies  and  the  KEDI  staff  which  are  preparing  the  E-M 
Project  materials  and  the  new  middle  school  textbooks.   Although  a  number  of 
suggestions  have  been  proposed  as  to  content  and  methods  which  y/ould  streng- 
then  all  texts  and  especially  the  social  studies  texts,  there  is  little 
evidence  that  any  of  these  suggestions  have  been  followed  by  the  curriculum 

"development  group/ 

,  *  '  *  •  -- 

Curriculum-,  Content  and  Methods  Related  Studies 

B^sic  studies  In^tfiis  area  have  teaded  to  concentrate  on  non-traditional 

aspects  of  the  curriculum,  aryi  have  included  studies  in  population  education, 

environm^taf^edudation,  community  education,  sex  role  perceptions,  and 

industrial  arts  and 'skills  training  at  the  middle  school  level.    The  nature 

of  each  study  has  'varied  according  to  the  interests  of  individual  researchers 

and,  to  some  degree,"  to  sjjit  the  interests  of  funding  organizations.    In  most 

cases,  these  studfes  include-  an  end  product  of  pilot  instructional  materials 

and/or  detailed  suggestions  as  to  where  the  curj^>6ulum  should  be  modified  in 

order  to  include  niaterial  not  now ~inclu/(e^        some  cases,  suggestions  are 

made  related  to  new  eduV    -)rial  activities  ajid  delivery  systems;  thus  some 

•of  chese  studies  ijnpact/on  those  described  in  the  next  section  on  Delivery 

y  j 

Sysfem  Strategy.    iSimi ]arly,  of  course,  studies  described  in  the  preceeding 


section  often  make;  general  suggestions  as  to  curriculum  improvement  and  revi« 


sion.  And  seme  stjjdi^s,  in  this  section  examine  social  and  philosophical 
issues,- such  a^selc-r/ole  perceptions  of  Korean  students. 
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Nonetheless,  the  studies  described  below-tend  tdjfbe  those  specifically 
concerned  with  curriculum  revision  in  the  light  of  tfjj^  changing  new  social, 
economic  or  technical  context  of  Koj^n  development.    These  modifications 
are/assumed  to^take  place  *in*the  context  of  the  historical  and  philosophical 
considerations  established  through  the  basic  studies  in  the  previous  section. 
The  modifications  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  students,  teachers,  and  schools 
through  the  strategies  suggested  in  the  studies  described  in  the  section  on' 
Delivery  System  Strategies  andj  in  the  section  on  Educational  Policy  and 
"•Planning.  \  1 

i  -A  discussion  of  each  stud^ undertaken  to  date  follows.  ■ 

•  Population  Education.    Korea  has  had  an  active  national  family  planning 
effort  jsince  1)9)52.    Although  these  programs  met  with  reasonable  success,  the 
Govepr^ent  fer^that  a  national  population  education  effort  of  a  more  -inten- 
sive nature  was  needed  to  help  reach  the  norm  of  a  small  family  in  Korea,  and 
'in  1973  it  submitted  a  project  to  the  United  Nations  Development  Program  which 
*'  was  funded  to  begin  in  March  1974  and  to  run  through  1977/  The  UNDP  contri- 

butipn  amounted  to  til  ,1 75,940  and  jthe'  counterpart  government  contribution  was* 
to  be  slightly  above  400  mil lien  Uon  (slightly  more  than  $300,000). 

In  the  period  from  1955-'to  I960,  it  is  estimated' that  there  was  a  popula- 
tion growth  of  slightly  less  than  three  percent  per  ysar  i.n  Korea.    This  has 
gradually  dropped  until  the  population  growth  for  the  peribd  1970-75  was 
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estimated  at  aboufrrh7  percent,  even  though  mortality  ratir  had  declined  at 

the  sane  time.    Birth  rates  were  at  the  level  of  abo'Jt  TiTto  17  per  thousand 

/  ,  

in*1955  and*  had  drspned  to  about  3.2  per  thousand  in  1975.    However,  with 

continuous  migration  to  urban  centers,"  indftith  more  womerv  entering  the  labor 

force,-sn^/population 'each  year  available  for  employment  is  currently         f  • 
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estimated  at  2.3  percent.    With  virtually  all  arable  land  under  production  in 
Korea,  wjth' technological  processes  in  agriculture  increasingly  being  used, 
and  with  increasing  numbers  of  secondary  school  graduates  and  university 
graduates-  unemployed,  the  government  feels  that  there  must  be  a  continuing 
effort  to  establish  a  small  family  as  the  national  norm.  s 

.  THe  government  also  feels  that  there  need  to  be  new  programs  £o  encourage 

> 

the  training  and  employment  of  women,  although  these  policies  seem  rrot  to  have 
affected  dramatically  the  curriculum  in  the^ schools  yet. 

The  MOE  Population  Education  Project,  begun  in  1974,  enjoyed  the  support 
of  th'e  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population- Activities,  (UflFPA).    The  project  was 
nationwide  and  .involved  universities,  junior  teachers  colleges,  provincial  in-  . 
service  training  centers,  secondary  schools,  and  elementary  schools.    The  KEDI 
project  results  fed  into  the  Central  Office  for  Population  Education,  established 
in  the  Ministry  of  Education  under  the  direction  of  the  Vice-Minister  and  direct- 
ed by  a  Chief  Executive  Officer  who  is  also  a  Bureau  Director  at  KEDI. 

The  project  included  four  major  activities,  all  done  under  contract,  with 
the  exception  of  the  general  evaluation  function  which  was  done  by  the  Central  . 
Office  with  the  help  of  consultants.    These  activities  were:    (1)  curriculum 
and  materials  development  for  the  schools,  (2)  training  of  pe^pnnel  in  popu- 
lation education,  (3)  development  of  demonstration  college  programs  in  popula- 
tion  education,  and  (4)  research, 

KEDI  received  the'  sub-contract  from  the  Ministry  for  the  development  of 
the  curriculum  and  materials  and  for  some  research  activities.  Various 

colleges'  and  universities  received  contracts  for  the  training  of  teachers, 

p  * 

principals,  and  supervisors;  and  other  universities  and  organizations  received 

*  • 

contracts  for  research  activities  on  teacher  knowledge  and.  attitude,  effects  i 
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of  instruction  and  environment  on  children's  acquisition  of  attitudes,  and 

i 

other  relevant  concerns* 

KEDI'  recruited  three  professors  to  work  part-time  in  the  curriculum 
studies,  one  of  these  professors  specializing  in  socia'i  studies,  a  second  in* 
environmental  studies,  and  a  third  in  social  psychology.   Materials  developed 
followed  the  Elementary-Middle  School  Project  design,  though  they  were  not 

4 

integrated  into  the  Elementary-Middle  School'Project. 

Materials  were  based  on  a  preliminary  study  done  by  KEDI  suggesting 

Ieneral  guidelines  for  population  education.    A  second  more  specific  study 
uggested  population  units  appropriate  for  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades; 
he  first,  second,  and  third  year  of  middle  school;  and  the  first,  second, 
and  third  year  of  high  school.   Also  this  study  suggested  areas  of  the  cur- 
riculum  where  population  and  family  life  education  should  be  infused  into  the 
regular  curriculum. 

-This  second  curriculum  study  resulted  in  a  series  of  remarkable  scope  and 
sequence  charts  which  offer  concrete  suggestions  for  the  introduction  of  popul, 
tion  education  materials  in  all  the  grades  of  elementary  through  high  school. 
However,  this  manual  has  not  as  yet  been  used  by  the  elementary  E-M  Project 
staff  in  its  work.    It  was,  however, 'used  to  some  degree  when  the  middle-schdol 
textbooks  were  revised  in  1977  and  1973,  and  it  is  likely  that  more  population' 
education  materials  will  be  in  the  new  curriculum  at  all  levels  as  it  is 
revisedjjy  KEDI,  now  that  the  old.  textbook  compilation  functions  of  »the 
Ministry. of  Education'  has  been  transferred  to  KEDI . 

The  experimental  units  that  are  being  developed  were  tried  out  in  11 
elementary -schools  and  11  middle  schools.   These  are  not  the  schools  which  are 
used  for  demonstration  purposes  in  the  E-M  Project.    High  school  materials 
for  the  program  were  completed  later  and  similarly  tried  out* 
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Th^-first  series  of  field  tests  was  conducted  from  April  to  June,  J976,/ 
and  KEDI  sent  teams  of  e^aluators  to  the  field  for  summative  evaluations  and 
interviews  in  July.    The  results  of  the  field  tests  were  positive.    An  example 
°f  fcpe.feedback  process  in  the  Daegu  area  and  Gyung-Buk  Province  illustrates 
the  field  data  collection  procedures..  ' 
I       The  Gyung-Buk  Province  Board  of  Education  participated  fully  in  the 
planning  of  the  field  tests  and  in  the  development  of  a  teacher  training  seminar 
for  the  Province.   The  Provincial  Educational  Research  Center  had  a  number  of 
joint  meetings  with  KEDI  to  plan  the  field  testing,  and  is  enthusiastic  about 
the  program  and  about  prospects  for  future  collaboration. 

Gyung-Hae  Girls  Middle  School  reported  good  response  from  the  students, 
and  the  teachers  fel;t  that  the  student  materials  and  the  teacher  guides  were 
excellent,    the  materials  were  used  in  three  experimental  classes  of  25! 
students,  and" the  only  problem  was  that  the  units  were  used  in  the  homeroom., 
for  one  hour  a  week^hly  since  the  materials  have  not 'as  yet  been  integrated 
into  the  regular  curriculum.      In  view  of  this,  the  students  did  not  always 
take  the  materials  seriously,  since  they  were  not  part  of  the  curriculum  on 
which  they  would  be  examined  at  the  end  of  the  year.    Teachers  suggested  that 
the  use  of  the  project  ijiethod  in- the  materials -requires  special  training  and  j 
that  some  of  the  materials  emphasize  fbo  much  the  negative  aspects  of  popula- 

o  — 

tion  control. 

The  Jong-Po  Elementary  School  near  Daegu* reported  somewhat  similar  results. 
The  material  was  used  in  twenty  periods  of  the  sixth  grade,  ?nd  there  was 
better  interest  at  the  beginning  than  toward  the  end.    Interest  flagged  somewhat, 
perhaps  because  the  material  was  extra-curricular  and  not  required  for  the 
examinations.    There  was  some  embarrassment  in  dealing  with  the  physiological 
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aspects  of  the  material,  and  the  parents  often;did  not  understand  the  need 
to  Introduce  such  material  at  the  sixth  grade.    A  nuier  of  teachers  felt 
that  there' was  a  nee^Tto  include  more  material  relating  to  the  issues  to 
the  local  cotnmunity/ 

Concurrent  with  the  field  testing,  KEDI  conducted  a  survey  on  popula- 
tion consciousness  among  students  and  teachers.   A  total  of  48  elementary, 
middle,- and  .secondary  schools,  chosen  to  be  representative  of  conditions 
.throughout  the  country,  were  surveyed  to  discover  pupil  andgteacher  attitudes 
toward  the  appropriate  size  of  the  family,  age  of  desired  marriage,  attitude 
toward  migration  and  similar  matters.    A  report  on  this  survey  was  published 
late  in. J 976. 

n  Other  related  activities  included: 

11.   A  resource  book  for  teachers  (elementary,  middle,  and  secondary),  ' 
issued  in  October,  1976; 

2.  '  Various  substantive  studies  to  provide  background  information 

for  curriculum  developers  and  teachers  (population  analyses; 
population  increase  and  social  change;  population  increase  and 
economic  development;  over-population  and  human  eco-system). 
Consultants  were  used  for  these"  studies,  and  in  each  topic, 
theory" was  presented  plus  materials  for  teacher  training.  N 

3.  Audio-visual  materials,  including  a  slide  set  with  teacher's 

manual  and  casette  recording  which  has  been  distributed- to 

1,200  high  schools  in  Korea  by  the  Central  Office  for 

•  *  S 

Population  Education  in  the  Ministry  of  Education .   A  similar 

set  was  under  preparation  in  1978  for  distribution  to  middle 

.  -     schools  and  a  film  and  slide  set  are  being  planned  for 

elementary  schools. 

*  _   
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4.    Issuance  of  a  series  of  volumes  summarizing  the  re'su.lts  of  the 
project  in  the  form  of  resource  volumes  for/ curriculum- deve- 
*    Topers,  researchers^ and  teachers.  '  These  resource  yo luges 
included: 

a.    Total  program  design  and  summary         \  • 
™b".~Popul¥fion  an alysTs  ~app roaches     "  ~~ 

c.  Population  increase  and  social  development 

d.  population  change  and  economic  development 

e:    Population  growth  and  management  of  the  environment 

f.  Reproduction  and  population 

g.  Family  life  and  maternal  and  chjld  care. 

Although  direct  funding,  by  UIIFPA  of  KEDI's  population  education  project 
terminated  in  1977,  UNFPA  continues  to  fund  the».Central  Office  for  Population 
Education  in  the  Ministry  of  Education.    The  Ministry,  in  turn,  continues  to 
ask  KEDI  for  help  in  specific  aspects  of  population  education. 

Tha  Ministry  of  Education  particularly  expects  KEDI  to  work  closely  with 
colleges  and  universities  fn  the  .conduct  of  teacher  training  programs  in  the 
preparation  of  materials  forthese  programs.    During  1977,  KEDI,  'in  cooperation 


with  eleven  colleges  of~eauc~at Ion  throughout-the_cotjntry_^ helped  the  Ministry  - 

of  Education  in  the  training  of  7,000  high  school  teachers,  using  a  manual 

prepared  for  teacher  training  at  the  middle  school  and  elementary  school  levels. 

KEDI  is  also  studying  the  possible  use  of  videotape  recorders  in  population  * 

education  and  examining  the  possibility  of  preparing  teacher  trainers  who  can 

visit  remote  schools  in  order  to  prepare  teachers  in  those  schools. 
...  ' 

The  population  education  p'rogram  is  one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 

how  KEDI  can  work  with  a  variety  of  ministries,  funding  organizations, 
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universities  and  teacher  training  colleges.,  boards  of  education,  and  schools 
in  conceptualizing  a  new  curriculum  in  support  of  a  national  goal,  then-  deve- 
' loping' the  materials  for  delivery  of  the  new  curriculum,  testing  the  materials 
developing  in-service  teacher  training  programs,  and,  in  general,  delivering 
a  complete  package  designed  to  introduce  new  substance  in  the  school  program. 
KEDI's  recommendations  were  largely  followed  in  the  education  portion  of  the 
Government's  National -Plan  for  Population  Policy  (1977-1981),  and  the  Ministry, 
of  Education  has  agreed  to  integrate  population  education  materials  into  a 
revised  curriculum  at  all  levels.  _  UNFPA  and  the  Ministry  bf  Education  have 
agreed  to  the  funding  of  a  five  year  implementation  project,  headquartered  at 
the  Ministry,  and  KEDI  continues  to  be  asked  to.ass.ist  in  implementation 
activities.  • 

,  .  it  is  important  also-  to  point  put  that  four  major  universities  in  Seoul 
have  "been  involved  in  population  education.  Each,  through  the  participation 
of  a  faculty  team,  has  developed  unique  ways  of  infusing  family  planning  and 
population  education  into  various  fields  of  study  and  specific  courses. 

•  * 

The  Seoul  National  University  team  has  developed  new  course  syllabi  for 
the  humanities  and  the 'social  sciences  involving  relevant  concepts  of.  family 
planning.    The.  Korea  University  team  has  also ''developed  new  course,  syllabi 
for  the  social  sciences  and  has  published  reference  material  on  population 
education  for  student  use.    Ewha  Woman's  University  offers-an  elective^ 

course  on  population  education  for  freshman  and  sophomore  students.  At 

! 

Yonsei  University  the  basic  concepts  of-  family  planning  and  population 

b 

education  are  integrated  with  the  content  of  a  course  on  School  and  Society  . 
which  is  required  of  students  in  the  pre-serv,ice  teacher  training  program.  ' 


'~    ^Environmental  Education.    In  large  part  because  of  the  Population  Education 
project,  KEDI  has  become  increasingly  interested  i.h  Environmental  Education. 
— Toward  the  end  of  the  basic  population  education  work  described  above-,  KEDI 
convened  seminar  of  some  thirty  top  specialists  in  Korea  to  examine* various 
approaches  to  environmental  education.    Various  aspects  of  environmental  studies 
were  discussed1,  including  the  socio/psychological ,  physiological ,"  and  ecological 
Based  on  the  conclusions  of  this  seminar,  (published  in  book  form),  two 
'  films  were  prepared  for 'distribution  to  high  schools  to  sensitize  students  and' 
teachers  to  the  problems.    One  film  dealt  with  problems  of  urbanization  and  a  tw 
second* with  the  need.^to  preserve  the  environment.    One  copy  of  each  film  was 
distributed  to  the  Provincial  Board  of  Education  in  each  of  eleven  provinces. 

In  December,  1977,  a  Basic  Jtudy  on.  Curriculum  Development  for  Environment 
Education  was  published  (Research  Report  #60),  outlining  concepts,  of  environment 
(both  natural  ecosystem  and  man-made),  environmental  problems  (population,  ! 
industrial fzati on,  resources,  pollution) and  environmental  protection  (natural 
,  conservation,  environmental  conservation,  natural  purification,  and  better  . 
qualify  of  environment).    This  study  also  suggests  that  environmental  education 
should  be  introduced  in  various  elementary  school  subjects  (moral  education, 
social^ studies,  jiatural  science  and  vocational  education);  in  middle-school 
subjects," including  moral  education,  geography,  civic  education,  science  and 
home  economics;  and  in  national  ethics,  Korea  geography^  society  and  culture, 
biology  and  home  economics  in  high  school. 

Support  for  the  above  activities  has  been  forthcoming  ander  the  population 
education  project  which  ended  in  1977,  and  it  is  not  clear  the. extent  to  which 
the  new  population  education  program  beginning  in  1978,  partially  fundeci  by 
UNFP  and  headquartered  in  the  Ministry  of  Education,  will  continue  to  support 
KEDI  activities. in  this  area. 

^  -365-  ' 
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The  gradual  shift  in  research  emphasis  from  population  education  to  environ*  . 
mental  education" illustrates  the  KEDI  movement  from  projects  to  programs.  Once 
the  basfc  work  has  been  done  on  population  education  and  the  research  work  was 
well  on  its  way  to  being  translated  into  concrete  curriculum  and  teacher  train- 
ing activities,  KEDI  shifted  its  attention  to  a  related  problem,  that  of 
environment.    Where  population  and  environmental  concerns  overlap,  they  will  be 
treated  concurrently  in  the  new  curiricular  and  teacher-training  materials  to  be 
^developed. 

Industria.1.  Arts  Education.    KEDI 1  s  concern  for  industrial  arts,  vocational, 
and  technical  education, clearly  matches  an  increasing  government  concern  that 
elementary,  middle',; secondary,  and  higher  education  are  generally  too  academic 
ana  without  sufficient  orientation  for  preparing  skilled  manpower  needed  at  all  * 
levels,  and  especially  at  middle  levels.    Educational  planning  and  expansion 
efforts  in  the  past  could  be. characterized  by  the  social-demand  approach  This 
and  the  government  compulsory  education  policy  have  resulted  in  a.  system  which 
currently  enrolls  nearly  all  school-age  children  in  elementary  school.    In  the 
mid- seventies,  75  percent  of  those  finishing  elementary  went  on  to  middle  school, 
and  68  to  70  percent  of  those  finishing  middle  school  went  on  to  secondary  school, 
and  these  figures  are  increasingly  annually.    One  out  of  five  secondary  school- 
graduates  continued,  on  to^the  university.  . 

Theyladk  of  sufficient  skills  training  programs  in  secondary  education";  the 
lack  of  Effective  pre-vocatibnal  education  in  the  middle  schools,  the  emphasis  • 
in  secondary- curriculum  on  preparation  of  students  to  pass  university  entrance 
exams,  and  the  emphasis  in  .universities  on  liberal  arts  have  combined  to  produce 
a  situation  of  considerable  concern  to  government  planners.  .At  least  half  of  - 
the  high  school  graduates  who  qualify  for"university  traditionally  have  not  been 
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aole  to  enter  because  of  .limited  capacity  and  yet  are* not  trained  for  any 
.  occupation  (see  Repeater's  Study, under  Policy,  below).  'There  is  a  critical 

•  shortage  of  middle-level  manpower,  especially  for  heavy  aad  chemical  indus- 

'■•  .  •  ■  •  *      .  * 

'  "  tries  tp  be  developed  in  the  five-year  plan  which  began  in  1977. 

J  In  order  to  deal  with  these  problems,  the  President  of  Korea,  in  March 

1973,  initiated  a  basic  skills  honor  system  as  a  means  of  broadening  the  -base 
for  skilled  manpower.    In  October  1973,  the  Ministry  of  Science  and  Technology 
(MOST)  assigned  implementation  studies  on  the  basic  skills  honor  system  to  the 
Korean  Commission  on  International  Vocational  Training,  and  in  December  1973 
KEDI  began  a  pilot  project  to  develop  an  instructional  model  for  basic  skilfl 
training  at  the  middle -school  level.'  " 

This  model  has  since  been  implemented  through  the  development  of  81*skills 
training- pilot  modules;  incorporating  skills  training  work-sheets^,  8-millimeter 
single  concept  fHrns,  and- teacher^training  materials.    The  model  and  materials 
have  been  field  testelin  several' middle  schools,  and  further  curriculum 
studies  were  started  in  January  1975  to  develop  a  suggested  content  for  general 
technical  education  and  homemaking  for  middle-school  students.    Finally,  in 
March  1975,  KEDI  initiated  a  nine  month  survey  of  practices  of  general  techni- 
cal education  in  the  middle  schools  and  issued  a.report  suggesting  needed 


revision  in  curricu-lum  and  facilities  in  order  to  make  possible  the  full  imple- 
mentation  of  a  basic  skills  honor  system  at  the  middle  school  level,  A 
December  1974  KEDI  study  which  suggested  t/ie  standardization  of  facilities  and 
tools  for  the  basic  skill  honors  system  programs  at  the  middle  school  level 
provided  additional  input  for  the  final  model* 

The  pilot  teaching  materials  include  nine  16-millimeter 'demonstration 
films,  30  film  loops  on  specific  skills,  three  teachers1  guides  (metal-working, 
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J,  nine  student  Workbooks,  and  3d 
•  ..operation  sheets  an?  checklists,  .  The  materials  are  sufficient  foY.a  three-  4 
year  middle  school  course  in  industrial  arts,  including  some  home  economics 
materials.   Estimates  are  that  it  would  take  about  4,800^11  ion^Won  or  about 
USS  9  million-  to  disseminate  the  industrial -arts  materials  to  all  ..schools1 
nationwide  and  perhaps  the  same  amount  of  money  to? develop  1  three-year  pro-, 
gram  in  home  economics.    The  total  effort  would  include  projectors  for  the 
'film -material*  and  some  equipment  for  shops,  so'- that  the- students  would  have 
the  tools  necessary  .to  practice  the  skills  demonstrated  in  the  materials. 
Furthermore,  although  a  variety  of  technical' school  teachers  and  professors, 
of  technical  colleges  have  participated  in  the  preparation  of  the  materials, 
there  has  been  no  attempt  at  extensive  teacher  training  beyond  the  locations 
where  the  materials  have  been  tested,  and  thus  some  of  the  estimated  cost 
would  be  involved  in  in-service  training  of  teachers. 

.      Accordingly,  KEDI  in  1975  proposed  a  major  five-year  project,  to  begin 
in  January  1977,  for  the  development  and  diffusion  of  Individually  Assessed 
Skills  Instructional .Systems  for  the  .Improvement  of  Technical  Education. in  » 
the  Korean  Middle  Schools.   The  total  cost  of  the  proposed  budget- would  have 
included  a  government  contribution  of  $1 ,303,500  with  *  UNDP  contribution  of 
$1,186,3651   The  Project  would  have  established V system  for  the  continuous 
examination  of  existing  curriculum  and  texts;  revision  of  teacher  training  and 
instructional  materials^  supply  of  equipment,  tools,  and  facilities .on  a 
s'tandardized'basis  to  ru'ral  middle  schools/,  and  the  dissemination  of  the 
-various  teaching  materials  developed  to"  2,000  middle  schools,  after  tryout 
in  20  middle  schools.   The  project  would  have  begun  in  January  of  1977  and 
runthrough  1981.    It  was  hot  approved,  although  a?  of  mid  1978,  the  Ministry 
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of-Education  is  still  considerii/g  possibilities  for  distribution  of 'the  KEDI  - 

materials; -perhaps- beginning  in \l 979. 

(  "        -  ' 

•     When  the  UNDP,  proposal  was  rejected  in  'l 976 ,  the  Education  Sector  Plan 

.    for  1976-81  was  under  preparation  with  various  sub- committees  looking  at. 
employment,  manpower,  science,  and  technical  education  problems,  all  coordi- 
nated by"  a  planner-  in  the  ilinistry"  of  Science  and  Technology'.    Emptfasis  of 
this  committee  was  on  secondary  vocational  education. and  on  expanding  two  year 
technical  colleges.  •  « 

••  ^According  to""  MOST*,  1.8  mill  ion 'workers  at  the  middle-skills  level  will  be. 
"needed  to  support  the1  chemical  and  heavy  industries  ^hiring  the  period  from  1 975 

*  to  1981.    Of  t\ye,  840,000y6r  aboUt  47-  percent;  are  to  be  prepared  in  secon-  ' 
da'ry  teG+tirrcaT^oca'tional  or  agricultural  schools  aryi  'the-  rest  are  to  be  trained 
in^sublic  and  private  vocational  training  centers  including  those  sponsored  by 
the. Office  of  Labor.   The  need  to  introduce  pre-v8cational  skills  training  in 
the  middle  schools  to  relate  to  this  secondary  effort  seems  not  to  be  fully 
recognized  at  policy  levels  . of  the'goyernment..  To  some  degree,  this"  may  be 
because  of  the  need  to  concentrate  far  the  moment  on  effective  use  of  a  $70 

■' million  World  Bank  Loan,  approved  in  the  mid-seventies,  to  improve  vocation*!. 

•  -     t         '      -  ' 

agricultural  and  technical  high  schools.  -  ' 

— V~In~theH*ight~of-tne-si2eable  expansion- of^secondary  and  junior  college 
level  vocational  and  technical  education,  it  would  seem  that  KEDI's  expertise  « 
might  be  useful  to  theJlinistry^tn  designing  new  training  modules  for  secondary 
schools,  and  to  the  vocational  training  institutes  under  the  Office  of  Labor  in 
designing  modules  for  use  in  out-of-school  vocational  and  technical  training. 
Furthermore,  there  have  been  a  number  of  recommendations  that  industry  step  up 
its  own  training  programs,  and  KEDl'miqht  welJLbe-able  to  sell -its  services  tor' 
industry,  •  y' 

*  Ministry  oj;  Science  and*  Technology 


.One  of  the  problems  continues  to  be  the  lack  of  effective  join!  planning 
between  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Office  -of  Labor  and  the  vocational 
institutes  under  the  latter..  Part  of  the  problem  may  be  because  of  the  outside 
agencies  which  have  assisted  in  the  set'ting  up  of  the  various  institutions 
charged  with  vocational  and  technical  training.   UljDP  has  supported  the  setting 
up  of  the  Central  Vocational -Technical  Institute  under  the  Ministry  of  Labor 
which  is  charged  with  the  training  of  vocational  and  technical  teachers. 
Vocational  Training  Institutes,  in  turn,  have*  been  funded  by  the  Asian^and  , 
World  Banks.    Eight  of  these  are  now' operational  or  being  .built  in  urban  are^s 
and  eight  or  nine  in  rural  areas.   Each  of  these  projects  has  been  planned' in 
isolation,  and  there  has  been  Tittle  attempt  to  establish  a  govenrment-wid^e 
"policy  of  how  the  formal  schools  under  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the,  voca-' 
tional -technical  training  under  the  Labor  Institute  are  to  complement  one 
another:    As  part  of  KEDJ's  possible  long  range  planning  function,  these  matters 
.might  well  receive  pri.ority, attention.     *  * 

In  future  planning  in  this,  field,  KEDI  should  take  note  of  a  thought-pro- 
voking- survey  of  employers  and  employees-  done  by  World  Bank  consultant  Manuel 
Ziranerman  and  associates  for  the  Economic  Planning  Board.    These  studies  snow 
jthat  vocational -technical  h'igh  schools  tend  to  prepare  graduates, who  are  not  as 
.immediately  employable  in  middle-level  technical  skills  as  those  from  a  program 
which  channels' middle  school  graduates  to"" the  very  practical  vocational- 
technical  high  schools'*.  These  latter  schools,  however,  cost  considerably  more 
to  operate.than  the  vocational  training  institution.   Although  this  study  does  not 
suggest  the  elimination  of  the  vocational -technical  high  schools,  it  does  imply 
that  there  are  alternate  channels  for  preparing  middle-level  manpower  that  should 
be  taken  into  account' when- planning  for  the  future.     •  ' 


T 


In  the  section  which  follows  and  which  deals  w?th  ICED I  studies  related  to 
the  economics  of  education  in  Korea,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  organization  is 
indeed  entering  into  a  variety  of  cost-benefit  studies.,  including  several  which 
deal'with  vocational,  technical,  and  business  education.  ! 

■  o 

*   Community  Education,  One  of  the  government's  key  goals  since  the  early 
1 970*5  hds  been  to  revitalize  rural  development,  in  large  part  through  the 
Saenaul  Undong  or  the  Hew  Village  Movement.    To. attain  the  objectives  of  the  " 
Movement,  virtually  all  government  ministries  and  departments  have  undertaken  a 
variety  of  educational,  community  action,  and  community  development  related 
activities.   The  Movement  was  launched  as  a  ful  l -seal  e\ational  effort  in  1971, 


after  a  smaller  pilot  effort  in  1970. 


!rv  the  education  sector,  the  Movement  is  se^en  as  related  to  the  community 
schools1  activities  begun  in  the  early  1950's.    Now,  however,  all,  rural  schools 
are^to  become  more  active  through  the  conduct  of  community  development  projects, 
in-schbbj  study  of  the  goals  of  the  Movement,  and  cooperation  with  activities 
-  of  other  ministries  and  departments. 

The  basic  ideas  of *the  program,  as  described  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  are  as  follows: 

1.   The  New  Village  Movement  is  a, drive  for  better  living, 
,  ■  2.    It  4s  a-  movement  for  spiritual  enlightenment.  *'\  • 

.3.    It  is.a  movement  for  taking  action. 

"  4.    It.  is  a  movement  to  encourage  new  social  discipline  fostered 
jf-  by*  autonomous  change -'of  social  injustice  resulting  in  a  new 

v  e 

national  CQncept  of  social  welfare. 
The  Movement  sees  as  its 'goals  .the  utilization  "of  all  land,  the  utilization 
.  *of  all  labor  force  in  productive  activity,  and  the  improvement  of  agriculture  by 
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making  all  farmers  technocrats.    It  further  sees  a  better  balance  in  living 
standards  between  urban  and  rural  populations.   All  strata  of  society,  rural 
and  urban,  are  being,  encouraged  to  participate  in  community  development 
activities.  '  * 

The  early  stages  of  the  Movement  may  have  been  less  than  fully  successful 
because  of  limited  stress  on  improved  productivity  and  income  for  rural  villages 
(total  stress  was  on  spiritual  enlightenment  and  self-help"without  sufficient 
outside  investment  in  infrastructure  to  assist  in  "increased  productivity).  In 
1974,  only  two  percent  of  the  government's  budget  and  six  percent  of  its  invest- 
ment budget  was  invested  in  New  Community  Movement  activities.    These  shortcom- 
ings have  been  taken  into  account  in  current '  estimates'  of  the  various  .min- 
istries, and  budget  allocations  will  likely  increase!         ~  " 

As  the  primary  educational  research  and  development  center  of  the  country, 
KEDI  early  recognized  the  need  "for  policy  studies  concerning  the  present  and 
-  possible  future. roles  of  the  education  sector  in  the  New  Village  Movement. 
These  studies  took  a  logical  progression,  beginning  with  a  study  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  new  community  education,  followed ty  a  questionnaire  study  of 
principals,  teachers,  arid  administrators- in  29  primary  schools  and  28  high 
schools  to  find  the  actual  state  of  new  community  education  activities  as  of 
late  1972  and  early  1973.   Also  examined  were  the  social  and  psychological, 
variables  of  the  school  and  community  as  they  relate  to  practice  within 
community  education*   These  analyses  were  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
problems  of  new  community  education  activities  as  faced  by  teachers. 

These  studies  showed  that  .primary  school  facilities  are  more  often  open, 
to  the  community  than  high  school  facilities;  that  these  facilities  are  most 
often  used  for  athletic  meetings  or  activities,  for  motion  picture  shows, 

9 
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displays,  and  exhibits.    In  only  25  percent  o*f  the  cases  reported  were  school 
facilities  used  for  spcial  interaction  activities,  suggesting  the  need  for 
more/ events  of  this  nature* 

Rural  schools  hosted  mora  athletic  and  display  meetings  than  urban 
schools,  and  primary  schools  hosted  more  athletic,  social,  and  motion  picture 
meetings  than  high  schools.   Attendance  at  these  activities  was  mostly  by 
mothers  of  students  (47  percent)  and  women* and  girls  in  the  village  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  schools  (48  percent).  .  ; 

A  variety  of  adult,  non-formal  education  activities  ^/ere  in  progress  at 
7    some  of  the  schools- surveyed.    Fifty-seven  percent  of  these  activities  stressed' 
the  need  for  simplified  family  ritual  standards  (marriage,  funeral,  and  other 
types  of  community  rituals  are  considered  too  complex  and  costly  in"  Korea*)1;  34 
*  ,    perceritTlTn^  dealt  with*  family  planning; ^32~perxen.t  with  vocational 

skills;  35  percent  with  recreation;  and  21  percent  with  child-rearing  and 
guidance.    Obviously,  a  number  of  activities  dealt  with  several  of  these  areas 
at  the  same  tine..   Urban  primary  schools  spent  more  time  in  these  activities..  ' 
than  rural  schools  but  urban  high  schools  spent  less  time  than  rural  high 
schools.    Only  16  percent  of  non-formal  education  activities  identified  dealt 
with  professional  knowledge  such  as  animal  breeding  and  agricultural  technology. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  new  community  movement  suggests  that- students 
should  be  involved  in  public  service  activities.    The  average  number  of  hours 

.per  year  in  which  students  participated  in  such  activities  was  42. 5.  High 
school  students  served  twice  the  time  in  such  activities  as  compared  to  primary 

''students.    Most  of  the  community  activities  of  students^involved  cleaning  of 
streets;  installing  door  plates;  making  national  flag  boxes  and  flag-hoisting 
stands;  and  providing  books  for  the  village  library  and  articles  of  comfort  for 
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soldiers  and  policemen.    These  studies  also  found  that  there  were  some  community 
data /used  in  teaching  in  the  schools,  although  this  was  minimal. 

There  was-little  significant  difference  found  in  social  an.d  psychological 
variables  as  they  relate  to  the  activities,  except  that  older  principals  seemed  ' 
to -encourage  more  activities  than  the  younger  school  principals.    The  more 
community  education  courses  the  teachers  had  attended,  the  better  their  attitudes. 
The  characteristics  of  the  community  seemed  to" have  little  effect  on  activities. 
Teachers  reported  a  gdod  deal  of  lack  of  understanding  of  .how  to  go  about  com- 
munity education  activities,  and  principals  reported  budgetary  problems  in 
implementing  activities. 

c 

"Recommendations  coming  out  of  this  study  suggest  greater  cooperative 

activities  by  all  concerned  in  order  to  help  school  personnel  understand  what 

communvty  education  is  all  about.    They  also  suggest  that  efforts  should  be 

"planned  to  attain  substantial  community  fe^opmerTOffect  as  opposed  to  highly 
....  / 
visible  projects  with  little  effect.   More  training  of  teachers  and  principals 

and  better  collaboration  between  schools  and  other  agencies  were  encouraged. 

Another*  study  was  undertaken  in  1974  (published  in  December  of  that  year) 
to  develop'  more  specific  "strategies  for  implementation  of  new  community  educa- 
tion programs.   The  model  provided  in  the  report  was  checked  for  validity 
through  conferences  with  school  inspectors  and  teachers  in  three  areas:  a 
large  city,  a  smaller  city,  and  rural  areas. 

*  -»  ■ 

The  report  begins  with  a  conceptualization  of  new  community  education  and 

relates  it  to  earl ier  jnovements  and  events,  including:    the  Community  School 

—  i 

Movement  of  the  1950's  and  early  1960's,  the  Charter  of  National  Education,  , 
the  October  Revitalization,  and  others.    The  overall  educational  goal  of  flew 
Community  Movement  was  agreed  to  be  the  intentional  modification  of  behavior 
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of  students  and  of  people  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  community  and 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  strategies  document  outlines  the  tasks,,  objectives,  and  criteria  for 
development  of  content,  methods ,  application,  and"  evaluation  procedures 
appropriate  in  the  schools  in  order  to  contribute  effectively  to  the  overall 
goals.  .      '         .  i 

Seven„mao"or .categories  of  action  are  recommended  in  the  schools: 

*  V 

1.  Classroom  structural  changes 

*  4 

2.  Improved  guidance  in  school  life  ~*  — 
3.,  More  meaningful  public  service  activities, 

\  ,4.    More  meaningful  educational  activities  for  productivity 
.5.    More  emphasis  oh  non-formal  education  within  the  school 
6.    More  extensive  opening  of  school  facilities 'and  events  to  the 
coiTBMnity 

-..  7.    Better  school  support  of  village  development  through  involvement 
of  teachers  and  students  in  development  activities 
In  addition,  KEDI  completed  a  survey ,in  late  1975  (published  in  December, 

*  %  •  •  '  ■  d 

1975;.  Toward  Improvement  of  the  New  Community  Education  for  the  Rural  Poor), 
which  sheds  some  light  on  the  problems  of  rural  participation  in  educational 
efforts.    The  survey  interviewed  farmers,  village  leaders,  and  rural  guidance 
officers.    About  three-quarters  of  the 'village  leaders  and  nearly-sixty  percent, 
of  the  farmers  had  participated  in  one  or  more  education  programs,  but  few  had 
attended  more  than  two  "or  three  such  activities.   Most  indicated  that  they  had 
learned  something  about  cultivation  of  rjew  varieties  of  rice,  environmental 
improvement,  disease  and  pest  control,  utilization  of  agricultural  chemicals 
and  f&rjn  management.   Most,  however,  said  that  they  applied  few" of  the  skills 

*  * 
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or  knowledges  because  of  lack  of  facilities  and  money  or  because  the  information 
or  skills  that  they  had  were  insufficient.   Most  such  educational  programs  are 
of  short  duration- and  appear,  at  most-,  to  disseminate  limited  information  in 
insufficient  depth  to  encourage  application.-  Also,  the  activities  are  .also 
at  inconvenient  times,  the  teaching  is  poor,  and  the  trainees  are  poorly 
selected.  1  , 

The  rural  guidance  officers  reported  that  the  programs  suffered  because 
of  lack  of  village  cooperation,  lack  of  money  for  implementation  of  projects, 
lack  of  effective  local  leadership,  lack  of  institutional  support,  and  lack  of 
time  and  manpower. 

As  a  modest  next  step,  KEDI  developed,  during  the  first  half  of  1976,  a 
model  for  spiritual  (attitudinal)  training  for  use  in  the  (to  Community  Movement. 
This  -study  attempted  to  collect  principles  from  social  psychology  that  might  be 
applied  to  training  of  community  leaders  and  guidance  officers.   A  .good  deal  'of 
reference-group  theory  appears  in  the  early  versions  of  the  model. 

Finally,  KEDI  is  continuing  a  cooperative  arrangement  with\he  Centre  for 
Production  and  Training  for" Adult  Education  and  Television  (CEPTA-TTV)  based  in 
Singapore,  whereby  the  Singapore  group'assists  KEDI  in  the  production "of 
community  education  films.   Four  such  films  were  produced  in  1975  (The.  New 
Community  Movement  in  Schools,  flew  Community  Leader  Activities,  Pig  Raising, 
Tong-il  Rice  Cultivation),  and  another  four  were  completed  in  each  of  the 
following  years,  through  1 977-.  • 

Sep'ous  problems  seem  to  have  arisen,  both  in  production  planning  and  in 
possible  utilization  of  these  films.    KEDI  and  the  Singapore -group  have 
elected  an  innovative  approach  to  production  whereby  no  professiona-1  actors 
are  used.    Film  crews  go  the  countryside  and  film  actual  people  to  illustrate  . 
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the  points  in  the  film.    However,  jt  has  been  difficult  to  get  the  technical 
advice  of  the  Office  of  Rural  Development  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on 
the  /content  of  the  films,  and  the  final  products  have  been  judged-technically 
.inadequate  by  that  office. .  Furthermore.,  the  Office^  of  Rural  Development  main-  W 
tains  its  own  film  program,  using  professional  actors,,  and  apparently  has  no 
intention  of  distributing  or  using  the  KEDI  films,   the  question  .then  arises 
as  to  whether  this  film  program  should  be  continued.    If  the  technical  content  N 
is  not  approved  by  the  technical  groups  concerned,  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  . . 
used  in  the  programs  where  they  could  be  helpful,  why  do  them?   This  seems  to 
be  a  case  of  available  resources  (the  help  of  CEPTA-TV)  shaping  the  program  in 
meaningless  directions.    The  CEPTA-TV  relationship,  however,  includes  training 
provisions  for  KEDI  staff,  and  t/iis  undoubtedly  has  been  useful. 

The  longer  term  problem,  of  course,  is  to  find  anmeans  of' coordinated 

t  • 

\ 

government  planning  of  educational  activities  under  |:he  Hew  Community  Movement. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  providing  .technical  education  for  rural  youth  -•- 
and  farmers,  the  Ministry  of  Home" Affairs  in  training  New  Community  Movement 
leaders,  the' Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  doing  films  on  rural  development  organi- 
zation.  These  activities  are  coordinated  by  the  Ministry  pf  Home  Affairs  which 
chairs  an  inter-Ministerial  committee,  with  Vice-Ministers  in  other  Ministries 
participating.    It  would  appear  that  there  is  also  a  need  for  a  sub-committee 
to  look  at  th^  possible  areas  of  collaboration  in  formal  and  non-formal  educa- 
tion and  training.    As  an  input  to  the  Committee,  KEDI  might  well  inventory 
educational  services  and"  programs  in  the  non-formal  area,  looking  to  more 
effective  planning  of  such  services  so  that  they  complement  one  another7  in 
creating  a  cumulative  impact  toward  the  achievement  of  flew  Corkinity  Movement 
goals.  • 
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As  of  mid-1978,  there  is  little  follow-up  by  KEDI  on  its  earlier 
Community  Education  work.   The  unofficial  National  Association, for  School  and 
Coranunity  continues  to  support  school  efforts  in  coririunity  education,  .but  .local 
members  of  the  association  have  difficulty  in  motivating  people  to  participate  1 
in  activities.   As  shown  in  KEDI's  recent  study  of  sex-biases ■  Koreans  ten? to 
be  home-bound  and  are  not  highly  motivated  to  participate  in  community  activities^. 

Various;  local  units  orthe  National  Association  for  Schoo-1 -and  Community 
■sponsor  activities  for  women  (flower  arranging,  singing,  etc.)  and  a  number  of 
local  units  sponsor  evening  classes. in  various  skills" much  as  typing  and  welding* 

Sex  Role.. Perceptions.    With  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 
support-,  KEDI  initiated  in  1976  a  study  of  sex  role  perceptions  in  Korea.  The 
purpose  of  this  study  was  toexplore  a  significant  indicator  of  modernity,  main- 
^  ^    lythe  role  of  women  in  society  and  the  perception  of  society  as  to  the  proper 

*  *****  * 

4<>"     *  role  of 'women,  and  to  prepare  and  /ield^test  pilot 'educational  materials  designed 
to  change  sex-biased  attitudes.  *  1 

Completed  during  late  'X976  and.early  1977  was  a  major  survey  of  the  role 
-     of,  women  in  various  occupations  in  Korea,  the  mode  of  distribution  of  family- 
mcome,  of  educational  opportunity,  and  the  degree 'of  involvement  of -the  two 
sexes  in  education,  religion,  politics,  labor  unions,  clubs,  and  other  com- 
♦mumty  institutions.    Furthermore,  Koreans'  perception  of  sex-related  role 
behavior  was  studied  (personality  traits,  occupational  perception,  and  ability 
attitude)  and  their  attitudes  were  related  to  modernity  of  the  total  and  sub- 
populations  studied'in  the  survey  (as  measured  by  a  modernity  scale  based  on 
studies  of  modernity  in  the  scholarly  literature). 

The  stu<Jy  found  that  Koreans  tend  to  be  home  bound,  regardless  of  sex, 
■>         and  the  degree  of  involvement  in  various  kinds  of  organizations  is  low.  Men 
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-tend,  howeveiytOe  more  active  in  political  and  labor  union  activities  while 
VAinen  tencMo^ be- more  active  in  religious  and  educational  institutions. 

Both  men  and  women  have  sex-biased  attitudes  in  Korea.    One's  level  of 
education,  occupation,' and  degree  of  industrialization  of  the  community 
affects  the  degree  of  bias;    Some  rura;l  and  urban  differences  Were  -significant. 
•Differing  dimensions  of  modernity  were  strong  in  each  area,  with  high  liberal 
attitudes'  in  urban  areas  and  high  sharing  among  men  and  women  of  decision 
authority  in -rural"  areas. 

KEDI  completed  in  1977  a  small  .scale  pre-  and  post-test  of  12  lesson'" 
units  entitled  "3asic  Life  Skills",  for  middle  schools;  combining  the  content 
of  industrial  arts  and  "home  economics  programs*   A  teacher's  guide  arjd  a  20 
minute  film  completed  the  material's  package.   The  new  units  are  designed  to 
change- sex-biased  attitudes  by  teaching  both  boys  and  girls  the  basics  of  . 
both-  home  economics  and ^industrial  arts.    Preliminary  reactions  to  the  units 
by  both  parents  and  teachers  was  good.  ; 

;  Test  and  observation  resuUs  showed  that:' 

1.   The  program  was  more  likely  to  be.  effective  in  changing  sex-biased 
'         attitudes  .  : 

2..   The  achievement  levels  were  higher  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  a  co- 
educational classroom  seeting  than  they  were^in  a  nbn-co-reducational 
classroom  situation 

Two  reports  had  been  published  on  the  project  by  mid  1978,  one  detailing 
possible  components  of  a  compensatory  education  program  to  change  sex-bias 
attitudes,  and  a  second  on*  the, results  of  the  field  testing  of  materials. 
AID  funding^  totally  around  $35,000,  has  been  exhausted.and  it  appears  unlikely 
thct  furthermore  in  this  a^ea  will  receive  high  priority  in  the  near  future. 


The:  results  of 'the  studies,  however,  have  been  shared  with  staff  concerned  wit 
home  economicsand  industrial  arts  curriculum,  and  it  is  likely  that  .some  of 
/the  approaches  developed  under  the  project  will  be  reflected  in  the  industrial 
arts  and-  home  economics  curriculum  work  in  the  future.  I 

System  Oelivery  Strategy  Studies.   As'  one  can  note  in  examining  the  basic 
intent  of  the  above  studies,  KEDI.  began  its  work  with  a  primary  interest  in 
determining  appropriate' .educational  goals,  content  and  methods..  As' each  study 
progressed,  however,  there  was  realization  that  goals,  contents,  and  methods' 
are  effective  only  if  the  total  'system  and  its  parts  can  deliver-effectively. 
Accordingly,  KEDI's  attention  has  increasingly  turned  to  system  delivery  ' 
strategy  studies.  -' 

As  will  be  noted  below,  some' of  these  studies  have  related  to  specific, 
problems  originally  identified  in  curriculum, and  methods  work  (i.e.,  decentra- 
lized  educational  resource  centers  which  are  seen  as  a  mechanism  for  better 
dissemination  of  E-M  Project  and  other;  KEDI  curriculum  materials).  I  Others, 
especially  those  planned  for  1978  and  onward,  are  Seen  as  total  system  studies, 
designed  to 'improve  the  delivery  of  education  in  an  area,  and  out  of  which  can 
be  expected  to  come  a  variety  of  studies  within  an^overall  research  theme. 

-  Teacher  Education.  KEDI ,  with  a  major  concern  for  the  improvement  of 
education  at  all  levels,  early  recognized  the  critical  role  that  effective 
teaching- .pjays  in  educational  reform  and  .in-the  delivery  of  quality  education. 

Four  base-line  studies  were  completed  by  1975  and  published.   Two  were 
undertaken  on  the  initiative  of  KEDI  administration  and  staff.    One  of  these 
was  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  literature  relating  to  teachers  and  teach- 
ing in  Korea.    The  other  was  a  study  of  the  status  a*d*ttfe%oblenis  of 
elementary  teacher  education  in  the  junior  tea cfTerT colleges.^  Two  additional 
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studies  were  undertaken  at"  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  strengthen 
its  efforts  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  teacher  education.   One.  dealt  with 
the  development  of  a  model  for  in-service" education  and  the  other  was  concerned 
wi-tnJJ3e_imp£^  the  pre-service  system  of  teacher  education.* 

In  .addition  to  researcITrrfd-pol-icy  studieL  various.  KEDI  projects  provide 
an* opportunity  for  a  practical'  appli cation *of  certain  of  the  recommendations  of  • 
thes^n-service  education  study.    In-service  education^  programs  have  been  con- 


ducted for  the  instructional  staff  ofa  the  High  School  of  Air  and  Correspondence 
i      «  .  •  1 

and  for  teachers  and  administrators  to  alert  them  to  the  results  df  the  various 

KEDI  projects,,  including  those  in  population  education,  industrial  arts  education, 

community  education,*  and  the  various  goals,  studies.    In  addition,  of  course,  there 

has  been  extensive  in-service  tearher  education  connected  with  the  E-M  Project. 

<*•  .     \  ■  ' 

For  example, Jan  early  program  for  thlfinstructional  staff  of  the  High  School 

'  "t  ■       %  *  *  . 

of  Mr  and  Correspondence  involved  a  carefully  planned  manual  to  be  used  by 
instructional  staff,  a. one-day  orientation  for  principals  and  teachers,  and  the 
use  of  programmed  study  materials  and  instructional  radio. 

One  of  the  first  in-service  programs  for  teacher  trainers  in  the  population 
education  program  was  more' complete  and  comprehensive  and  included  a  threa  to 
five-day, program  plus  instructional  materials^and  a  Carefully  detailed  workbook  . 
and  teacher  guide. 

.  Other  early  in-service  education  activities  undertaken  at  the  request,  of 
the  ffinistry  of  Education  included  a  program  of  school  management  training  for 
school  principals  and  a  program  of  lectures  and  workshops  for  9,000  tfeachers  in 
Seoul  and  Pusan*  in  both  professional  and  academic  subjects. 

*fhese  and  other  studies  are  described  in  Chapter  VII   TEACHER  EDUCATION. 


^     As  the  KEDI  program  matured  in  the  mid:70's,  one  could  note  a  closer  ' 
liaison  with  the  teacher-education  programs  of  the  E-M  Project,  development 
of  closer  relationships  with  junior  teachers  colleges  and  colleges  and  de-  : 
-parents  of  education  in  universities,  cooperative  planning  with  teacher  . 
'educators  relative  to  the  development  of  new  approaches  to  in-service  and*  * 
pre-serv1ce  teacher  education  related  to  KEDI  Instructional  systems  and 
materials,  continuation  of  close  working  relationships  with  Ministry  of 
Education,  and  greater  emphasis  on' basic  research  in  teacher  education. 

Activities  in  the  mid  70  s  were  directed  toward  identification  and 
description- of  critical  teacher  education  problems,  and  KEDI  has  indicated 
that  the  following  problems  merit  inves'tigation  (both  in  research  and  action 

domains)  in  the  future: 

w 

1.  "Since  the  beginning,  of  the  1970-;,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
discrepancy-between  demand  and  supply  of  teachers}  with  an 
excess 1'vfenumber  of  graduates  from  teacher's  colleges.  (This 
was  verified  in  a. team  visit  to  the  Junior  Teachers  College  in 
Cheong  Ju  Province,  where  95%  of  the  1Q76  graduates  have  no 

job  offers).  * 

2.  Teachers  Colleges  have  difficulty  in  recruiting  excellent 
students  because- of  Insufficient  Incentive  systems. 

3.  Many  elementary_and  secondary- teachers  are  wll.ling  to  transfer 
to  jobs  in  other  fields  because  they  think  they, do  not  receive 

i 

sufficient;  benefits  either  financially  or  psychologically. 
«  •  (However,  Cheong  Ju  Province  reports  "a  current  yearly  attrition 
rate  among  primary  teachers  of  only  2A%  compared  to  an  8.7%  in 
1970,  perhaps  suggesting  that  the  .oversupply  of  teachers  is 
encouragi'ng^those  who  have  jobs  to  hold  on  to  them. 
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4.  There  is  a  lack-of  integrity  among  cumcula  in  teachers  colleges. 

5.  There  is- a  lick  of  consistency  between  what  the,pre-service- 

teachers  learn  in  their  schools  and  hou  they  perform  in  a  class  j 

i  •  *  -         ]  /  '  ■ 

after  graduation.  •  , 

6.  There  j  is  a  shortage  of  yi-service.  training  programs  for  upgrading 
teaching  competencies..  ~ 

7.  •  Lecture-type  instruction  is  the  main  niethod  used  in  present 
""facilities  and  there  is  limited  opportunity  for  practice  teaching. 

.  KEDI  has  made  a  number  of  recommendations  concerning,  these  problems,  and 
is  in  the  -process  of  further  research  on  teacher  competencies,  with  the  idea 
of  producing  model  in-service  teacher  education  programs.   A  slidetape  program, 
based  on  UNESCO's  Introduction  to"  Educational  Technology,  has  been  produced  and 
tested.    Radio  broadcasting  for  in-service  teacher  education  began  in  March, 
1976,  designed  to  introduce  new  educational  theories. to  teachers*    Each  weekday  . 
a  fifteen -minute  lecture  is. aired  through  an  AM  channel,  and  a  survey  was  done 
in  1977  on  the  effect  af  these  broadcasts.-  . 

The  effectiveness  of.  KEDI 's  work  in  teacher  education  policy  and  action,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the  organization  can  involve  the  various  . 
teachers  colleges    and  faculties' of  education  injtheir  v/ork.^  Although  the  num- 
ber  of  consultants  from  various  faculties  of  education  who  are  involved  in 
various  KEDI  projects  is  impressive,  it  appears  that  there  is  still  some  distance 
between  KEDI  and  the  junior  teachers  colleges,  charged  with  pre-seryice  train- 
ing of  elementary-school  teachers:    If  there  is  to  be  long-term  effect  of  KEDI's 
recommendations  in  teacher  -education-,-  ways-must  be  found  to  influence  the 
curriculum,  methods,  and  programs  of  the  sixteen  junior  teachers  colleges  and 
all  other  institutions  involved  in  teacher  preparation  in  Korea.  - 
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.  Decentralized  Educational-  Resource  inters.   On  paper,  there  exfst  ISO  ' 

educational  materials  resource  centers,  one  in  every  kun  (county)  in  the 

/\  '  *  •  ™ 

country.    Presumably,  each  center  serves  about  40  elementary  and -middle  schools. 

.    In  fact,  many  of  these  centers  -are  not  operational  or,  at  best,  offer  minimal' 

mm  ,  *  *  * 

services  with  untrained  staff 'and  little  materials  or  equipment. 

KEDr  has  suggested  that  these  centers  be  assisted- by  3CE0I  to  the  point 
where  they  have  the  trained  staff  to  develop  materials  to  supplement  KEDI. 
elementary-middle  school  material,  and  perhaps  resources  to  help  counsel 
•schpols  on  the  use  of  KEOI material.   At  the  same  time,  UNICEF  has  ah  interest  ■ 
in  assisting  these  centers  if  they  will  .take  on  the  job  of  helping  primary  "  * 
_  school  teachers  in  science  education.,  Such  an  approach  would  supplement  UfilCED 
-assisted  science  centers  located  at  ju  lor' teachers  colleges  in  each  province.  ' 

IIHICEF  will  provide  US$  40,000  in  1979  for  KEDI 'and  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  (located  in  the  Ministry  of  Education)  to  jointly  undertake  a  pilot' 
.project  to  improve  the  centers  in* two  or  three  districts.    KEDI  will  handle  - 
basic  studies  of  what  materials  are  needed,  what  equipment  needs  to  be  imported, 
and  what  training  is  needed.   The  National  Institute  of  Education  will  handle 
implementation,  following  KEDI's  recommendations. 

Related  to  this  concern 'is  a  problem  encountered  by  a  science  equipment  - 
production_ center  originally  financed  in  part  by^HICEF.   The  Korean  government 
invested  US$  1,000,000  and'  UNICEF  US$  250,000  to  establish  this  center^  produce 
science  equipment  for  schools.    The  Center  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Korean 
Teachers  Mutual  -Fund,  which  now  has  problems  in  marketing  the  science  equipment 
produced  by  the  center.   The  equipment  is  not'part  of  the  curriculum  packages, 
produced  by  KEDI,  nor  does  the  Ministry  require  that  schools  buy  them.  Since 
demand  has  been  low,  only  small  quantities  "are  being  produced  .at  relatively 'high. 
cost-  '  /  ' 


About  250  "items  are  being  produced  in  -lots,  of  1,000.    Yet,  many  items  should 

•be  distributed  in  lots* of  one  million  a  year  to  get  proper  use  in  the  schools. 
•''/  .-     '  "  • 

•  It  wourd  make  some  sense  for  KEDI  and  the  Ministry  of  Ec.ucation  to  link^. 

■  jgf    L.  ■>  » • 

the  science'  equipment  production  center  to  the  network  of  resource  centers 

f 

in  each  kun_,  perhaps  .designating  the  latter  as  marketing  and  repair  centers 
"for  the  equipment.'  At  the  same  time,  KEDI  might  well,  examine  the  possibility 
of  incorporating  equipment  from  the  center  into  its  curriculum  packages. 

•  Technical  Training.    In  1977  and  1978  KEDI  staff  participated  in  a 
committee  of  experts  organized  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  study  v/ays  of 
improving  technician,  education  programs.   As  noted  before  (under  Industrial 
Arts  Education),,  Korea  expects  a  shortage  of,  middle-level  technicians  during 
.the -five-year  development  plan  .period  ending  in  1981  and  is  willing  to  invest, 
"sizeable  sums  in  new  training  programs.    For  instance,  in  addition  to  an 
existing  World  Bank  loan  of  US$  100  million  to  improve  secondary  technical  high 
schools,  the  government  may  seek  another  such  loan  for  the  improvement  of 
Junior  Technical  Colleges  and  four- year  technical  institutes.- 

,  In  mid" 1978,  KEDI  embarked  on  a  study  to  identify  more  clearly  alternative 
approaches  to  technician  education, and  suggestions  as  to  how  to  go  about 
implementation  and  evaluation  of  such  programs.    Concurrently,  KEDI  developed 
^teacher's  guide  for  industrial  arts  at  the  high  school  level  since  there  are 
few  specialized  industrial  arts  teachers  and  no  such  guide  existed. 

There  are  a  number  of  critical  unresolved  problems "in  this  area.    For  * 
one,  technical,  hi gfi  schools  cost  a  great  deal  for  the  numbers  of  graduates 
they  produce,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  prepare  some  technicians  using  alter- 
nate approaches.    Many  industries  prefer  to  hire  secondary  school  graduates 
and  to  train  them  for  technician  jobs  rather  than  to  hire  more  staff  with 
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more  advanced  training  who  would  require  higher  salaries.    Also,  it  is  difficul 
to  attract  good  industrial  arts  and  technician  training  instructors  in  high* 
schools  and  junior  colleges  because  of  the  market  for  their  services  in  indus- 
try.  This  problem  may  be  partially  resolved  as  the  Technological  Education 
College  of  Choong  Nam  University  (established  about  two  years  ag4  'begins 
producing  teachers  for  mechanical  and  technical  high  schools.    Finally,  there 
is  the. unresolved  question  of  the  extent  to  which  Labor  Institutes  under  the 
Ministry  of  Labor  can  prepare  certain  types  of  technicians,  using  middle 
school  graduates  as  entrants  into  the  program.  -  : 

It  is  assumed  that  KEDI  will  attempt  to  clarify  some  of  these  issues. 

Career  Guidance.   With  the  increasing  complexity  of  Korea's  economy,  it  has 
become  clear  that  students  no  longer  can  be  aware  of  the  various  career  possibi- 
lities without  improved  guidance  programs.    KEDI  staff  have  examined  this  area 
and  have  drafted  a  plan  for  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  establish  a  Career 
Guidance  Center,  perhaps  in  cooperation  with  KEDI.    Such  a  center  would-be 
charged  with  training  career  guidance  counselors  for  the  schools  and  KEDI  might 
be  called  upon  to  prepare  the  career  guidance 'materials. 

Capital  costs  for  the  center  have  been  estimated  at  US$  3  million  and  as 
of  rnid-1978,  the  fate  of  this  proposal  is  unclear.  .  KEDI,  however,  intends  to 
continue  studies  in  this  area,  and  some  pilot  materials  may  be  forthcoming. 

Studies  in  the  Pipeline.    By  mid  1978,  KEDI  was  planning  its  progranTmore  ' 
and  more  along  thematic  lines,  and  had  identified  a  number  of  areas  of  priority 
for  future  activity.   Areas  which  will  receive  attention? "in  the  near  future  are 
as  follows: 

1.   Special  education,  to  include  studies  of  the  role  of  special 
education  in  the  system,  and  identification  of  appropriate  goals, 
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content,  methods  and  teacher  training  for  physically  handicapped 
and  for  gifted  children. 
,  2.    Education  for  Korean  residents  abroad,  to  include  a  policy  study, 
identification  of  appropriate  goals,  contents ^and  methods,  and 
c    development  of  materials. 

3.  Pre-schooli  education,  to  include  a  system  study  and  examination 
of  appropriate ^goals,  content  and  methods*  " 

4.  [.ife-long  education,  to  include  continued  work  o/Tthe  Ajir  and 
^Correspondence  Education  (described  elsewhere  in  this  report)  . 
plus  mor|e  fundamental  v/ork  in  examining  the  total  network  of 
out-of-school  and  non-formal  education  activities  in  Korea, 
examination  of  content  and  methods,  and  the  development  of 

*'  appropriate  materials  for  such  programs.    Linkages  between 
school  and  industry <and  various  forms  of  vocational  training 
!  would  be  studied  in  this  context  as  well. 

Economics  of  Education  Studfes.    The  first  several  years  of  KEDTs  program 
included  little  emphasis  on  issues  related  to  the  economics  of  education.  As 
KEDI  developed  various  projects,  however,  it  became  obvious  that  justification 
for  mass  implementation  of  various  recommendations  would  depend  on  good  cost- 
benefit  analysis  and  comparative  studies  of  educational  cost.    In  addition,  KEDI 
gradually  became  more  involved  in  various  policy  and  planning- studies  which 
required  a  better  base  than  had  existed  in  the  past  in  Korea  (see  sections  later 
in  this. chapter  on  Policy  and  Planning  Studies). 

Accordingly,  beginning  in  1976  and  1977,  a  major  economics  thrust  in  KEDI 1 s 
basic  studies  program  took  form.   The  studies  undertaken  to  date  and  currently 
(mid-1978)  underway  include  the 'following:  . 
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Survey  on  Educational  Expenditure.   A  number  of  .KEDI  studies  have  suffered 
because  of  lack  of  good  educational  cost  data  by  region,  type  .of  school,  and 
sponsorship  of  school  (public  or  private)  and  this  study  was  designed  to  provide 
such  information.    The  study  was  initiated  in-house,  without  outside  sponsorship 
although  the  data  generated  will  be  useful  in  a  number  of  other  studies  which  do 
have  outside  sponsorship.  f 

The  study  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1977  and:  4 

1.  Examined  annual  investment  in  education,  both  public  and  private, 
by  levels and  region;  ' 

2.  Examined  apparent  relationships  between  investment  and  academic 
.  achievement; 

3.  Identified  cost  differentials  by  level,  school,  and  region; 
\    4.,  Projected  educational  expenditure  for  the  next  five-year  period, 

both  public  and  private  (1978-1932). 
•Investment  in  education  was  defined  to  include  all  institutional .costs 
plus  all  costs  to  the  parents  and  to  the  pupils.    Included  at  middle  and 
high  school  levels  we're  "opportunity  costs"-,  in  essence,  the  wages  that 
students  might  have  earned  had  they  not  been  studying. 

Information  was  collected  from  some  21,000  students  enrolled  in  private 
schools  and  their  parents  by  means  of  a  log  book  questionnaire  sent  out  in  -  , 
mid  1977j  and  filled  out  at  mid-term,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  durirj£  vacation 
period,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year.    Students  at  each,  school 
level  were  included.    In  addition,  data  from  public  schools  was  gleaned  from 
government  documents  supplemented  by,  interviews  with  school  principals  and 
school  hcjards. 

Tota;l  average  educational  expenditure  per  pupil  in  1977  was  found  to  be 
as  listed!  in  Figure  2. 

! 
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FIGURE  2 

Average  Educational  Expenditure  per  Pupil, 
Korea,  T977  (In  US$) 


School  Level  ' 

Total 
Expenditure 

;  rUOIIC 

Expenditure 

rH  Vate 

Expenditure 

Opportunity 
.Cost 

|1 ement a ry 
SchooT  - 

202.5 

119.8 

32.7 

Middle  School 

1,593.1 

167.4 

82.7 

1,343.0 

High  School* 

"1;  944.3. 

,30.17 

134.3-  ' 

1,508.3 

College  and- 
University  _ 

4,-328.5 

907.0  •. 

332.3 

3,099.2 

Source:    KEDI  memoranda  supplied  to  the  Evaluation  Team 

As  might  be  expected,  the  average  income,  per  family  had  a  high  correlation 
with  expenditure  for  education  on  the  part  of  children  from  such  families. 
Similarly,  those  children  with  families  of  high  income  tended  to  progress  further 

•  in  the  educational  stream.  '  • 
*r  The  study  raises  serious  questions  concerning  the  availability  of  equal  ? 

*  educational  opportunity  in  Korea.   With  high  proportions  of  the  cost  of  education 
being  supported  privately,  most  of  this  by  the  families  of  children  themselves, 
there  is  the  major  question  of  whether  or  not  the  government  should  pick  up  more 
costs  of  education,  at  least  for  poorer  families. 

Various  simulation  techniques  were  demonstrated  in  the  study  for  estimating 
future  educational  costs.    Some  of  the  methodologies  used  included  the  cost- 
differential  method,  trend  analysis  method,  and  Eddingfs  formula. 

Data  from  the  study  will  be  useful  in  examining  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  in  Korea.    They  will  also  "be  valuable  in  simulation  studies  when  the 
cost  of  various  .alternative  dutures  is  being  assessed.   The  data  should  also  be 

t 

helpful  in  estimating  the  social  and  private  marginal  rate  of  return  by  school 
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level  on  the  basis  of  available  date  on  average  wages  of  school  leavers. 

•Cost-Benefit  Ratio  of  Public  Srhpols  in  Korea.    With  average  public  and  ^ 
private  costs  of  education  at  the  various  levels  determined  (see  studv  above), 
KEDI  proceeded  to  examine  what  the  costs'would  be  if  KEDI  Elementary-Middle 
School  materials  were  used- instead  of.  traditional  materials.  Furthermore, 
achievement  levels  of  KEDI  E-M  Project;  classrooms  would  be  compaTed  with  tradi- 
tional classrooms  in  order  to  include  .any  increase  or  decrease  in  learning- as 
^  a  benefit  factor.   The  cost-benefit_  ratios  are  being  compared  using  ..the  follbwV 

^  •    •  ing  formula:    BCR  =  NPV  x  B/CP,  where  "3CR  =  Benefit-Cost  Ratio;  NPV  =  Net  Present 
Value  of  Extra  Schooling;.  B  =  Average  Percentage  of  Year  Gained  as  Result  of 
KEDI  Materials  and  System;  and  CP  3  Cost  per  Student.  - 

Prelimina,ry._results  (the.  study  will  not  be  completed  until  late  1978) 
indicate  that  it  will  cost  schpols  and  parents  less  to  use  the  KEDI  system  and 
.    •  materials  than  to  use  traditional  methods  andmaterials^this  conclusion  is 

primarily  based  on  the  fact "that  KEDI  pilot  "classes  achieve,  on  the  average,  a  4  " 
•  t  portion  of  a  grade  level  higher  than  traditional  classes,  and  on  the. assumption 

.     that  KEDI  materials  will  cost  parents  less  than  the  commercial  materials  they 

now  buy.    The  study,  does  not  appear  to  include  any  development  costs  for  KEDI    '     "  : 
•     materials  nor  any  new  costs  for  managing  the  system  and  providing  teacher 
'  .  training.-  '  '  - 

A  portion  of  the  study  will  also  see  if  there  are  any  differential  effects 
of  television  instruction.   Since  KEDI  has  not  been  broadcasting,  as  yet,  it.  \ 
is  assumed  that  video-tape  materials  will  be  used  in  some  schools  used  in  the 
comparative  study.  . 

Effectiveness  of  Technical  and  Business  Education  in  Korea.   This  study 
was;  designed  to  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  technical  and  business  educa-  ' 
-tion  in  Korea.    Completed  in  "late  1978,  the  objectives  were  to:    (1)  analyze 
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the  relevant  of  technical  and  business  education  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  an 
industrial  society;  (2)  to  evaluate  outcomes  of  technical  and  business  educa- 
high' schools  with  those  of  vocational  training  offered  in  other  institutions; 
(3)  investigate  the  employment  patterns  of  graduates  from  technical  and  busi-  . 
ness  high  schools;  and  (4)  estimate  internal  rates  of  return  to  .technical  and. 
business  education  and  compare  these  with  other  forms  of  technical  training. 

-  ■  a      .  • 

Essentially,  initial  wages  paid  graduates  of  the  various  programs  plus  wages 
paid  a£ter  five  and  ten  years  were  compared  in  order  to  generate  a  rate-of- 
returri  estimate  on  each' category' of  training. 

Questionnaires  and.  interviews  were  conducted  with  "managers  and  1^026 
employees  (graduating  from  commercial  and -technical  high' schools  after  1970) 
in  heavy  chemical  and  industrial  factories  in  Seoul,  Busan  and.  Daegu.  Costs 
of  education  in  eight  technical  high  schools,  s.ix  commercial  high  schools,  and 
six  vocational  training  institutions  were  also  obtained;.   

Most  managers  were  generally  pleased  with  graduates  of  technical  and 
copnerciaXjiigh  schools,  but  facilities  in  these  schools,  although  improving 
rapidly,  still  leave  something  to  be  desired.   The.resources  available  in  the 
commercial  high  schools  are  poor  relative  to  the  technical  high  schools. 
Internship-type  programs,  virtually  required  as  a  part  of  technical  high  school 
were  deemed  useful.    Information  was  obtained-.by  students  on  possible  future 
employment  through  a  variety  of  informal  sources,  but  less  than  half  depended 
on  the  school.    White-collar  jobs  for  workers  with  high-school  education  pay 
more  as  initial  salaries  than  technical  jobs  and  the  pay  scale  rises  morie 
rapidly  than  those  for  technical  jobs. 

The  study  concludes  that  the  rate-of-return  of  technical  schools  is  less 
than  that  of  commercial  schools  and  liberal  education  secondary  schools  because 


tfie  employees  of  the  latter  are  paid  more  upon  initial  employment  and- have  salary 
Sales  which  increase  more  rapidly  over,  a  five  -  and'  ten,  year  period.  £t:also 
notes  that  salaries  paid  skilled  workers  with  only  middle  school  training  plus  ' 
labor  institute  (out-of-school)  vocational  training  are  substantially  lower  than  % 
all  other  .categories,  thus  suggesting  a  low  rate-of-return  for  this  category  of 
training.  * 

Unfortunately,  the  study  does  not  deal  with  the  fact  that  salary  levels  are, 
to  some  degree,  fixed  by  level  of  formal  education  completed,  no  matter  how  pro- 
ductive the  worker..  Thus,  there  is  little  indication  that  many  workers  with  the  - 
middle  school  plus  labor  institute  training  are,  in  fact,  less  productive  in  the 
economy  than  technical  high-school  graduates  ,jven  though  they  make  less  money. 
Some  of  these  factors  ..demand  more  study. 

-  the  study  concludes  with  the  suggestion-  that  business  and  industry,  begin 
picking  up  more  of  the  costs .of  technical  education  because  of  its  high  cost. 
It  also  recommends  study  of  pay  scales  for  technical  workers  since  these  scales 
currently  do  not  attract  top  students. 

KEDI  intends  to  continue' studies  in  this  critical  area.    With  the  increasing 
shortage  of  technicians,  the  high  cost  of1  training  them,  and  the  low'' salaries, 
•problems  will  remain  for  .some  time.   Such  problems  affect  the  entire  educational 
system.    For  instance,  employers  are  increasingly  hiring  technical  high  school 
graduates  to  do  the  jobs  formerly  done  by  four-year  engineering  graduates  in 
order  to' save' labor  costs:   Four-year  graduates,  in  turn,  are  seeking  posts  in 
managerial  and'sales  posts.    If  this  is  the  trend,  their  training  should  be 
modified  to  prepare  them  for  this  new  role.   Also,  the.role  of  technicians  must 
be  better  clarified  so  as.  to  better  design  suitable  training  programs.    KEDI  ' 
studies  in  this  area  can  be  expected  to  continue  for  some  time.- 
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'  G.    Policy.  Studies         '  8 


Obviously,  many  of  the  basic  "studies  above  have  policy' implications,  -but 
-  they  are  generally 'technical  studies  designed  to  provide  data  input  for  a 

variety  of  policy /and- planning  purposes.   As  KEDI  has  proceeded  with  the  above. 
_  studies,  however,  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  Korean  Development  Institute 
and  the  Economic  Planning  Board,  and  the  Blue  House  (office  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic)  have  increaTirigly  turned  to  KEDI  to  undertake  broad  policy  ♦ 
resolution,  activities  around  major  educational  problems  with- political ,  soda! 
and  economic,  implications.  - 

Three  such  studies,  involving  not  only  technical  analysis,  but  broad 
discussion  with  the  various  interest  groups  in  Korea  in  order  to  come  up  with 
-feasible;  alternatives,,  have  been  undertaken  by  KEDI  to  date.    One  was  the  so- 
called-Repeaters  Study,  completed  in  1976,  which/suggested  approaches  appropriate 
to  resolving  the  problem  of  increasing  numbers,  of  high  school  graduates  who  could 
not  get  into  the  university  and  who  kept  repeating  the  entrance  examination  year 
aftef  year.  -The  second  was  a  study  of  when  and  how  to  introduce  compulsory 
middl.e  school  education  (still . underway  in  1978),   The  third  dealt  with  the  high 
school  equalization  policy  which  allots  high  school  entrance  places  by  lottery, 

1  * 

irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  school. is  public  or  private.   A  discussion 
of  these  three  studies  follows.  .  * 

!  The  University  Examination  Reneaters -Study,   Typical  of  the  problems  which 
rcan jassume  crisis,  proportions,  in  part  because-of  inadequate- and  continuous 
leducational  policy  and  planning  activities  in  the  past,  was  the  phenomenon  in  the 
mid-!tseventie's  of  large  numbers  of  unemployed  high  school  graduates.    High  school 
graduates  had  been  increasinc^ithout  a  comparable  .increase!  in  university  spaces. 
In  1965,  30.3  percent  of  all  high-school  graduates  entered  the  university.  In 

i  'A  ' 

19761  only  about  20  perceht  found' university  spaces.-  University  graduates,  in 

|  /  .  • 
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turn;  earn,  on  the  average,  about  two  times  as, much  -as  high  school  graduates, 
so  there  is  tremendous-  pressure  to  .obtain  a  university  education.   A  further 
•incentive  is  the  traditional  respect  for  education  among  Koreans.   Thus,  high 
school  graduates  who  do  not  pass  the  university  entrance  examination  or  who 
fail  to  find  a  space  in  the  university,  tend  to  repeat  the  examination  year  . 
after  year.   Many  remain  unemployed  while  they 'take  special  courses  to  prepare 
for  the  next  examination. 

In  the  Seoul  area,  a  third  of  those  who^took  the  university  entrance  exami- 
nation -in  'the  mid-seventies  were  repeaters.   Of  those  who  failed,  about  60  per- 
cent tried  again  the  following  year.    In.  1976,  159,000  of  those  who  took  the 
^examination  failed,  and  about  100,000  tried  again  in  1977. 

From  1970  to  1976,  there  has  been  a  210  percent  increase  in  high  school 
graduates  and  only  a  130  percent  increase  in  college  enrollments.    In  1970, 
there  were  about  64,000  failures  on  the  college-entrance  examination;  in  1976 
it-was;  about  159,000.  _  * 

These  .phenomena,  of  course,  had  not  gone  unnoticed  in  the  educational 
cqmmuriity  of  Korea.   Higher-education  institutions,  parents,  the  press,  and 
others  noted  the  problem  and  suggested  various  approaches,  such  as  the  expansion 
of  higher  education,  for  the  resolution  of  problems. 

In  January  1976  the  President  of  the  Republic,  in  an  official  annual  visit 
to  the  Ministry  of  Education,  expressed  his  concern'  and  suggested  that, the 
Ministry'  examine  alternatives  -ftir^resolving  the  problem.   The  Ministry  turned  • 
to  KEDI,  and  KEDI,  in  turn,  organized  a  seven-man  policy  group  and  a  larger  !  ! 
advisory  body  representing^the  variousNMuii'stries  and  community  interests. 

'After  six  months  of  meetings  with  the\yarious  ministries  and  other  organi- 
zations and  a  number  of  meetings  of  the  policy,  and  advisory  groups,  KEDI  issued 
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;  an  interim  report  for  discussion 'with  the  various  Ministries  and  the  general 
;  pubTfcr  The  interim  report  received  immediate  enthusiasm  from  top  .policy- 
makers,  and  the  KEpI  Commission  was  instructed . to  report  directly  to  the  Prime 
Minister's  office  in  finalizing  "the  report  and  in  recommending  nex  steps.  ' 

The  report  examines  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  repeater, problem  and 
studies  possible  alternative  future  actioh  in  a  comprehensive  fashion  which  is' 
unusual  in  educational  planning  .history  in  Korea.-  It  also  .used  a  participatory 
(  mechanism  which  gave  all  interested  parties,  a' chance  to'present  their  points  of' 
view,  thus  assuring  that  there  would  be  broad-based  support  for  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  recommendations,  inj)rief,  suggest  better  utilization  of  present  higher 
.  -education  facilities,  gradual  expansion  of  facilities  as  well  as  expansion  to 
accommodate  some  of  the  unemployed  high  school  graduates,  programs  to  increase 
.•employment  opportunity  for  high  school  graduates  who  do  not  enter  the  univer- 
sity, .programs  to  increase  vocational  and  technical  training  through  the  Office 
of  Labor  programs  and  Vocational-Technical  Institutes  for  high  school  graduates, 
.programs  to  encourage  dispersement  of  high  school  graduates  „to  possible  employ- 
ment outside  Seoul,  increased  vocational  and  technical  emphasis  in  middle  and  * 
high  schools,  better  'vocational  counseling,  establishment  of  employment  job 
■information  centers  and  guidance  systems  for  repeaters,  better  licensing  systems 
for  certifying  vocational  skills,  and  more  industrial  investment  in  training 
activities.    Certain  suggested  social  policies  include  greater  emphasis  on 
employment^geherating  investment  in  government  planning;  abolition  of  higher 
education  degree  requirements  for  certaTfPjobs  where  such  education  is  not 
heeded.;.. decr.er.se  in  differencial  between  salaries  paid  college  graduates  versus 
high-school  graduates;  and  .a  new  youth  wel far e  policy. 
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Even  before  the^recoanendations  had  been  officially  adopted  by  the  governr 
ment,  there  were  a  number  of  suggestions  in  the  rep(ort  that  influenced  govern- 
ment policy.   For  instance,  the  number  of  additional  spaces  to  be  added  in 
universities  during  the  current  plan  period  (1977-1931)  has  been  upped  from 
2f300to  5,000.   The  secondary  and  university  entrance  examination  systems  are 
undergoing  changes,  and  the  .university  will  give  weight  (in  the  future  to 
recommendations  of  the  high  schools"  as  well  as. to  the  scores  on  the  entrance 
examinations.   Those  who  take  the  university  entrance  examination  more  than 
three  times  will  be  discouraged  from  further  attempts^ 

Public  support" for  the  recommendations  of  the  study  "is  evidenced  by  a 
cleaV  recent  trend  among  employers  who  are  increasingly  hiring  high-school 
graduates  to  fill  posts  available' until  recently  only  to  those,  with  more  ad- 
vanced-qualifications, if  this  trend  becomes  marked,  it  will,  of  course,  ease- 
the  problem  of  unemployed  high-school  graduates,  but  it  may  only  postpone  the 
problem  by  deferring  it  to.the.level  of  university  graduates  unless  the  current 
pattern  of  economic  growth  that .creates  more  professional  job  opportunities  is 
continued.  -   •  I 

On  July  2T,  1977,  the  policy  recommendations  developed  by  KEDI  were  * 
officially  reported  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  national  government.  Follow- 
ing extensive  discussions  and  study,  appropriate  revisions  were  made  reflecting 
the  viewpoints  j>f  implementing  agencies,  such  as  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
others.    Following  the  adoption  of  policy  guidelines  by  the  government,  a  task 
force  was  established  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  with  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  ourthe--tasks_required  for, complete  implementation. 

Compulsory  Education.  'Government  policy  is  to  gradually  introduce  compul- 
sory -middle-school  education  during  the  remainder  of  the  current  five-year  plan 
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(1977-1931)  and  during  the  next  five-year  plan  (-1982-1986).    By  1936  it  is 
.assumed  compulsory  middle-school  education  will  be  a  fact. 

KEDI  was  asked  in  late  19/6  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  to- undertake  a 
•  two-part  study  to  guide- in  the  implementation  of  the  new  middle  school  policy". 
The  first  part  of  the  study  identified  what  must  be  done  during  the  current 
ffve-year  plan  to  lay  the  groundwork, for  the  implementation  of  the  new  policy. 
The  second  part  of  the  study  detailed  the  specific  measures  necessary  during 
J  the  next  five-year  plan  (beginning  in  1932)  in_order  to  extend  compulsory  middl 
^school  education  throughout  the  country  by  1936._  Other  studies,  such  as  the 
cost  studies  described  above,  and  the  equalization  study,  described  below,  fed 
useful  data  into  this  study.  '  • 

A  part  of  the  study  undertook  international  comparisons,  examining  the 
situation  in  other  countries  comparable  to  Korea.    Recommend.ations  took  into 
account  experience  elsewhere  but  recommended  steps  which  are  appropriate  in 
the,  cultural  and  economic  context  of  Korea.  -  ^  ^ 

The  study  found  that 'there  are  in  1978  about-89.4  percent  of  middle 
school-age  children  in  school,  and  if  present  trends  continue,  about  98.5 
percent  would  be  in  school  byJ984^with  no  change  "in  government  policy.  How- 
ever, there-  is  great  disparity  in  middle  school  facilities  between  urban  and 
rural  areas,  and  there1  is  some  indication  that  families  who  can  provide  for 
supplemental  expenses  and  materials  give  their  childr'eri  arr  advantage  over 
children  of  poorer  families.    Compulsor^education  would  step  up  the  numbers 
attending* middle  school,  but  would  also  imply  that^the  government  should  pay 
for  post  of  the  costs  for  all  children 

Furthermore,  ttie  study  points  out  that  compulsory  middle^chool  education 
should  be  accompanied  by:  improved  elementary  education  (including  some 


reduction  in  the  current  class  size  averaging  about  60);  introduction  of  compul-  "  r 
sory  pre-sdiocl  education;  reduction  of  class  si^.-in  middle  school  (some  classes  . 
nqw  contain  as  many  as  70  students);  Improved  .teacher  education;  improved  science. 
Instruction;  ano  other  improvements  in  the  total  system.  .  ..  * 

Eight  alternatives  for  achieving  compulsory  "middle  school  education  and  \ 
related  system  Improvements  are.  suggested  in  the'study,  with  each  alternative  '  ' 
costing  additional  'funds,  but„with  no  alternative  costing  .more  than  25  percent  - 
;  beyond  present  costs.    Even  this-  figure,  of  course,  may  cause  problems  since 
there  are  various  gove>nilent  regulations 'concerning  the  amount  of  public  expendi- 
ture which  may  go  intof education.  "The  1968  Local  Educational  Finance  Law  speci-  ' 
fied  that  12V98  percent  o^dbmestic  tax  be  given  to  financing* local  • 
elementary,  middle,  and* secondary  education.    In  fact,  these  funds  were. not  '  . 

available  for  some  time  after'  the  oil  crisis  of  1973,  aYid  there  is  now  a  recon-  •  - 
^si deration  of  the  percentage  which  should  go  to  education.  %  Q 

Currently,  8.7^ercent  of  the*  domestic  income  tax  is  invested  in  education. 
If  the  government  movers  rapidly  "toward  compulsory  middle  school  education"  it  ■ 
is  likely  that  even  more  than  the  former'! 2. 98 .percent  would.be  needed  to  finance 
the  total  package,  at  least  in  the  early  years  of  implementation,  although  after  * 
four  or  five  years,. economic  growth  estiJates.\would  indicate  that  thar.e  would  be 
a  surplus  In  the  education  buclgetif  12.98  percent  of  the  domestic  tax  were 
available  to  the  system.  '. 

As  of  mid  1978,  KED!  recommendations  had  been  stutlied  by  a  task  force 
appointed  by  trie  Ministry  .of  education,  'which  had  reported  back  to  the  Minister.  ' 
By  late'summer,  the  Ministry  will  report  its  recommendations  to  the  Economic    '     '  '  • 
Planning  Board. 
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In  the  meantime,  KEtfl  is  recommending  a  pilot  project  within  which  compul- 
sory education  would  be  introduced  on  Cheju  Island,  in  order  to  concretely  see 
what  the,  problems  and  costs  would  be.    Such  an  experiment  was  undertaken  in 
Taiwan  in  the  period  when  compulsory  education  was  being  studied.    If  this  pro-  * 
pdsal  is  accepted,  KEDI  will  begifebhe  pilot- experiment  in  1979. 

*  This  study ^differed  somewhat  from  the  Repeater  Study,  described  above. 
.All  segments  of?  the  society  are  in  agreement  that  compulsory  education  at  the 
.middle  school  level  would  be  a  good  idea,  but  there  must  be  a  decision  made 
on  political.., and  economic  considerations.    The  repeater  problem,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  major  social  problem  which  needed  to  be  resolved,  with  political 
and  economic  interests  subsidiary  to  the  social  issues.    Clearly,  KEDI  has  - 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  handle  both  kinds  of  educational  policy  studies. 

High-School  Equalization  Policy.    In  1974,  high  school  entrance  examinations, 
through  which  students  would  compete  for  the  school  they  wished  to  enter,  were 
abolished.    This  policy  applied  equally  to  public  and,  private  schools,  and  even 
the  private  schools  lost  their  ability  to  select  their  students.    All  secondary 
school  applicants  are'now  assigned  on  a  more  or  less  random  basis  to  available 
places  in  the  public  and  private  high  schools  of  their  regions,  and  the  indi- 
vidual schoojs  are  further  restricted  from'ariy  ability  grouping  of  students 
within  the  schools.^— 

This,  policy  has  caused  considerable,  controversy.    Those  in  favor  of  the  • 
policy  feel  that -it  has  equalized  secondary  school  opportunity  for  all  children 
by  randomizing  the  high  schooAqjapii-latfion  in.  each  region  and  within  each  school. 
Those  against  the  policy  feel  that  it  has  lowered  the  quality  of  Korean  secondary 
education  to  the  lowest  common  denominator.    Private  schools  have  been  the  hardest 
hit  since  the  new  policy  was  accompanied  by  a  second  policy  which  prohibited 
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private  schpols  from  charging  "more  than  the  fees  charged  by  public  schools. 
Many  of  these  private  schools 'have  made  the  case  that  they  cannot  maintain 
quality  of  education  under  these  conditions  unless  they  receive  government 
subsidies.   Fees  charged  at  public  schools,  of  course  do  not  cover  all 
salaries  and  operational  expenses,  much  of  which  is  paid  by  the  government. 

KEDI  undertook  in  1977a  study  of  the  complex  issues  involved  in  the 
above  controversy.    Excluding  the  financial  issues  mentioned  above,  the 
substantive  policy  Issue  was  clearly  whether  Korean  high  schools -should  group 
students  by  ability  or- whether^hey  should  follow  the  "equalization"  policy 
of  heterogenous,  random  placement. 

The  first  phase  of  the  project  was  completed  by  early  1978  and  consisted 
of  a  study  of  the  apparent  problems  in  the  implementation  of  the  equalization 
policy.    Surveys  were  undertaken  of  .10 ^Provincial  Boards  of  Education,  46 
academic  high  schools,  48  vocational  high  schools^  38  middle  schools,  and 
eight  colleges. 

The  survey  clearly  showed  that  in  terms  of  national  averages,  school 
achievement  had  not  been  affected  by  the  new  policy.   However,  aggregate 

i 

achievement  in  individual  schools  changed  markedly.   The  private  schools  which 
were  originally  highly  selective  have  found  that  aggregate  .levels  of  achieve- 
ment are  down,  and  the  public  schools,  which  were  formerly  less  favored  V 
the  elite,  found  that  thafrr  aggregate  achievement  levels 'were  up. 

Such  random  mixing  of  students,  however,  does  appear  to  raise  questions 
relating  to  ability  grouping  within  individual  schools.   The  KEDI  study  sug- 
gests that  such  problems  be  resolved  on  a  decentralized  basis  by  each  school, 
and  that  special  work  be  given  both  to'those  who  neea  remedial  helvp  and  those 
who  can  move  faster  than  the  rest.    The,  report  also  suggests  increased  use  of 
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peer  tutoring  (fast  students  helping  slower  ones);  .new  teaching  materials 
which  provide  opportunities  for  both  slow  and  fast  students;  and  more,  subjects 
for  the  faster  students. 

The  study  also  suggested  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  examination 
for  admission  to  technical  high  schools.    This  examination  is  administered 
before  the  examination  for^admission  to  the  general,  academic  high  school,  and 
those  who  fail  it,  then  apply  for  admission  to  the  Academic  high  school.  Since 
there  are  unfilled  spaces  available  in  technical  schools,  the  study  suggests  a 
more  libera.!  admissions  policy,  allowing  as  many  to  enter  as  there  are  spaces. 

A  number  of  other  recommendations  are  made  concerning  the  improvement  of 
school  achievement,  including  the  establishment  of  provincial  boards  of  school 
achievement  management,  and  the  improvement  of  teaching  and  learning  methods 
and  materials.    Future  studies,  during  1978  and  1979,  will  analyze  the  results 
of  the  Preliminary  College  Entrance  Examination,  to  see  the  effect  on 
scores  of  the  equalization  policy;  will  study  the  integrated  (comprehen- 
sive) high  school;  will  develop  pilotremedial  learning  modules  for  secondary 
education;  and  will- refine  recommendations  made  thus  far  for  the  improvement 
of  secondary,  education. 

Again, >j<EDJ^has  entered  a  highly  controversial  field  where  public,  support 
and  confidence  is  essential.    As  data  from  these  studies  are  analyzed,  it  is 
assumed  that  KEDI  will  convene  a  broad  spectrum  of  community,  government,  and 
business  leaders  to  discuss  their  implications. 

H.    Education  Planning  Studies  and  Activities 

Overall  economic  and  social  planning  in  Korea  is  coordinated  by  the  Econo- 
mic Planning  Board.    Policy  guidelines,  with  additional  analysis  usually  pre- 
pared by  the  Korean  Development  Institute,  are  distributed  to  the  various 
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Ministries  by  the  EPB,  and  each  Ministry  then  prepares  a  plan  which  is  reviewed 
by  the  EPB.  Modifications  are  usually  negotiated  when  a  Ministry's  plan. is  too 
costly  or  does  not  natch  policy  priorities. 

Within  the  Ministry  of  Education,  educational  planning  has  a  spotty  history. 
In  the  late  sixties,  the  Ministry  attempted  a  long-range  plan,  for  1972  to  .1936 
with  the  assistance  of  foreign  experts.  .The  general  reaction  now  seems  to  be 
that  the  plan  was  a  good  but  idealistic  report,  prepared  with  little  or  no  involve 
ment  of  sections  chiefs  or  provincial  offices  of  education.    It  was  largely 
ignored  in  terms  of  implementation. 

Following- this  attempt,  the  Ministry  asked  all  municipal*  and  provincial 
boards  of  education  to  prepare  a  five-year  plan  for  1972  to  1976.    Only  one  or 
two  boards  responded,  probably  from  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  to  go  about  a 
planning  exercise.    The  1972-1976  plan,  therefore,  was  a  simple  projection  of 
what  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Management  of  the  Ministry  thought  would  be 
needed- to  further  expand  the  educational  system  along  traditional  lines.  In 
large  part,  the  plan  was  an  attempt  to  satisfy  social  demand  for  education. 

In  1975,  the  Ministry  of  Education  was  again  asked  by  the  EPB  for  a  draft 
of  their  plan  for  1976-1981.   With  a  small  staff  of  professionals  fully  occupied 
with  day-to-day  management  matters  in  the  Ministry,  the  Office  of  Planning  and 
Management  felt  that  it  needed  outside  help  in  the  development  of  the  plan,  and 
the  Ministry  turned  to  KEDI. 

■    The  draft  guidelines  for  the  fourth  five-year  economic  development  plan, 
issued  in  June  1975  by  the  Economic  Planning  Board,  and  elaborated  in  a  confi- 
dential j"not  to  be  quoted")  discussion  paper  issued  also  in  June  1975  by  the 
Korean  Development  Institute  clearly  showed  the  concern  of  the  government  for 
stress  on  technical  and  vocational  preparation,  on  community  development  and 
non-formal  education,  on  population  education,  and  on  finding  ways  to  reduce 
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the  cost  burden  of  education  to  parents.    Similarly,  statements  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  pointed  to  the  need  to  conceive  a  Korean  education  uniquely  suit-, 
ed  to  the  culture  of  Korea.    It  is  around  these-concerns  that  KEDI  initiated  its 
educational  planning  activities  (and,  indeed,  some  of  the  basic  studies  described 
in- earlier  sections,  above). 

j       The  fourth  five-year  plan  (1977-1981)  was  then  being  developed  by  22  working 
committees  scattered  throughout  the  sectors, 'including  severaf*  inter-sectoral  < 
committees  in  education,  population,"  manpower,  and  other  areas.    Each  sector  had. 
an  overall  coordinating  committee.    KEDI  representatives  were  already  affiliated 
with  a  number,  of  the  more  significant  working  committees.    KEDI  proceededr.to 
establish  a  working  committee  of,  all  section  chiefs  in  the  Ministry  supplemented 
by  distinguished  educators  outside  the  Ministry  and,  in  a  period  of  several 
months,"  developed  a  draft  five-year  plan. 

Since  the  plan  was  developed  by  KEDI  as  a  one-time  activity,  KEDI  had  to 
"make  do"  by  assigning  its  staff  td;  the  task  in  the  hopes  that  its  cumulative 
experience  (and  that  of  the  section  chiefs  of  the  Ministry)  would  substitute  for 
the  kinds  of  continuous  data  collection  activities  that  usually  provide  informa- 
tion for  plan  development.    The  plan  was  thus  heavily  biased,  as  noted  by  the 
EPB,  toward  the  social  demand  concerns  of  providing  more  education  regardless  of 
other  economic  trends  or  plans.    The  plan  tended  to  be  a  collection  of  activities 
which  the  various -section  chiefs  in  the  Ministry  felt  would  be  appropriate  if 
the  funds  were  available,  rather  than  an  overall  strategy  which  orients  the 
activities  of  the  various  sections  and  programs  of  the  Ministry.    Furthermore,  ,  " 
there  was  little  or  no  economic  analysis  in  the  plan,  nor  any  attempt  to  show 
fhow  Ministry  of  Education  programs  relate  to  training  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Labor  or  of  industry  and  business. 
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Second,. the  planning  group  was  working  with  inadequate  information  on  what 
*s  actually  happening  within  Ministry  of  Education  programs  now.  As  a  result, 
/  -  KEDI  has-  recoranended  the  establishment  of  a  management  information  system  with- 
in the  Ministry  so  that  such  information  is  continuously  available,  not  only  to 
help  in  plan  formulation,  but  to  help  in  providing  feedback  on  plan  implementa- 
tion. So  far,  it  appears,  this  recommendation  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  " 
Ministry,  perhaps  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Because  of  inadequate  information  and  analysis,  one  of  the  key  recommenda- 
tions in  the  first  draft  of  the  current  plan  was  rejected  by  the  Economic 
Planning  Soard.   This  was  the  recommendation  that  middle  school  education  be 
'made  compulsory  throughout  the  country  by  1981.   The  EPB  suggested  a  more 
gradual  implementation  of  this -recommendation  in  order  to  soften  the  cost  impli- 
cations.   They  proposed-  instead  a  gradual  expansion  of  middle  school  educational 
facilities, during  the  fourth  plan  (ending  in  1931),  but  postponing  compulsory 
middle  school  education  until  some,  time  during  the  fifth  plan,  beginning  in  * 
1931-.   EPB  placed  emphasis^ on  expansion  of  facilities  ;n  the  rural  areas  so  as 
to  contribute  to  a  general  goal  of  better  income  distribution  in  Korea..  The 
issue  of  compulsory  middle  school  education  has~not,  as  yet,  been  resolved-,  and, 
as  noted  above  under  policy  studies,  KEDI,  has  proceeded  to  further  examine  " 
the  matter  in  order  to  have  better  data  available  concerning  possible  strategy 
choices  in  the  future. 

KEDI  had  barely  completed  its  work  on  the  fourth  five-year  plan  when~the 
Korean  Development  Institute  asked  (in  1977)  the.various  sectors  for  elements- 
of  a  long-term,  15-year  plan.    KDI  and  the  Ministry  of  Education  agreed  that 
KEDI  should  prepare  the  draft  of  this  plan  to  be  considered  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  transmitted  to  KDI.    More  or  less  simultaneously,  the  ruling 
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Congress  Party  requested  KEDI  to  suggest  guidelines  for  the  education  sector's 
.portion  of  the  15-year  plan.   Thus,  although  KEDI  had  no  programmatic  funds 
for  educational  planning  activities  and  had  no  authorization  from  the  .Ministry 
or  the  Government  to  undertake  continuous  planning  activities  as  a  permanent 
part  of  its  structure  and  function,  it  had,  by  1977,  established  itself  as  the 
'.institution  to  which  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Economic  Planning  Board  . 
(and  the  Korean  Development  Institute  affiliated  with  the  Board)  turned  for' 
help  in  both  short-  and  long-term  planning  activities. 

The  EP3  incorporated  elements  of  KEDI's. suggestions  in  a  broad,  15-year 
.  economic  and  social  plan  issued  in  late  1977,  and  KEDI  embarked  on  a  more 
detailed  "study  on  comprehensive  educational  planning,  to.be  completed  in  the 
summer  of  1978.   The  study  is  evaluating  the  contribution  of  education  to  „ 

national  development  for  the  past  30  years;  exploring  mission,  objective  and 

*  * j- 

tasks  of  education  in  relation  to  national  development;  Undertaking  a  comprehan- 

'  sive  analysis  of  the  problems  and  current  status-of  education;  exploring  basic 
policy  directions  and  tasks;  identifying  specific  tasks  and  criteria  by  educa- 
tional level  and  subject  area;  identifying  strategic  studies  needed  in  the 
education  sector;  and  projecting  resource  requirements  for  the  long-term  deve- 
lopment of  education. 

The  study  examines  Various  alternative  patterns  and  examines  the  resource 
requirements  and  the  positive  and  negative  features  of  each,    rtfr  instance,  if 
class  size  is  reduced,  this  will  require  more  teachers:   How  much  will  they  cost 
and  where  will  they  come  from?  What  other  variables  in  the  system  will  be  affect- 
ed  (school  buildings;  school  facilities;  equipment  and  materials;  etc.)? 

Results. of  this  study  will  be  distributed,  probably  in  book  form,  tentatively 
entitled  Perspectives  and  Policy  Tasks  for  Educational  Development  in  Korea,  in 

\. 
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time  for  the  opening  of  Congress  in  August  1978.'  It  is  expected  that  .long-' 
range  educational  perspectives  and  resources  allocated  to  education  will'  be  / 
.  a  major  issue  in  this  legislative  session,  and  the  ruling ^Congress  Party 
will  depend  on  the  KEDI  study  for  balic  'information  needed  for  decision 
making  and  legislation..  A  summary  of ' the  plan  as  developed, by  KEDI  and 
submitted  to  the  government  in  late  1978  has  been  placed  in  the  Appendix. 

^  I.    International  'Cooperation  and  Linkages 

In  the  relatively  brief  period  KEDI  has  been  established,  it  has  developed 
a  remarkable  network  of  international  relationships  which  both  benefit  KEDI  and 
which  enable  other  institutions  to  profit  from 'KEDI1 s  experience.    KEDI  main- 
tains a  continuing  program  of  short-  and  long-term  training  experiences  of  its 

-staff  at  other  institutions  around  the  world,  accepts  interns  and  observers 
from  other  institutions  at  KEDI,  does  studies  for,  other  institutions,  partici- 
pates in  studies  those  institutions  are  doing,  hosts  international  seminars, 
participates  in  international  seminars  and  workshops  elsewhere,  undertakes 

.research  studies  for  international  agencies,  is  cooperating  with  at  least  one 

St 

international  institution  in  television  production,  and  has  recently  been  called 
on  for  advice  on  educational  development  problems  in  two  other  countries. 

KEDI  has  been  active  in  collaborative  relationships  with  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,-  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  and  with  interna-  • 
tional  and  regional  institutions  affiliated  with  UNESCO.    KEDI,  for  instance, 
has  been  designated  by  the  UNESCO  National  Commission  in  Korea  as  Korea's 

0 

s 
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liaison  witfTthe  Asian  Center  for  Educational  Innovation  and  Development  in 
Bangkok  (ACEID).    Ewha  University,  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  Seoul 
National' University  also  participate  on  the  Board  of  National  Development, 
affiliated  with  ACEID.    KEDI  hosted  a  regional  science  education  seminar 
sponsored  by  ACEID  in  July  1975,  with  participation  on  the  part  of  consul- 
tants  from  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Training,, Delhi ; 
the  Science  .Education  Research  Center,  National  Institute  for  Educational 
Research,  Tokyo;  University  of  Malaysia,  Kuala  Lumpur;  Science  Education 
Center,  Philippines;  Ministry  of  Education,  Singapore;  University  of  Sri 
Lanka;  ACEID's  specialists  from  Bangkok;  and  varLQ.us^uni varsity  science" 
'  •  specialists  in  'Korea,  and  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  in? Korea.    KEDI  has 

*  accepted  several  contracts  from  ACEID  for  research  studies  and  seminars  , 

-J  I 
reports  of  which  have  been  disseminated  throughout  the  Asian  region.  The 

first  contract  was  for  a  national  inventory  of  educational  innovations  in 

Korea  (August  1975  report ,  injwoj^urnes ) ;  the  second  was  for  a  national 

seminar  on  educational  innovation!,  iield  in  May  1975. 

Subsequently,  KEDI  acted  as  host  for  the  ACEID-sponsored  High  Level 
.Personnel  Exchange  Workshop  in  Curriculum  Development  (August  2-10,  1976), 
which  drew,  participants  from  Sri  Lanka,  Malaysia,  Philippines,  Singapore,  and 
.  ..Thailand.    In  September  1977  KEDI  hosted  a  preparatory  meeting  to  plan  the 
UNESCO-sponsored  regional  meeting  of  Ministers. of  Education  and  of  Economic 
Development,  to  be  held  in  Sri  Lanka  in  August  1978, 

In  late  1976  and  early  1977,  KEDI  prepared' for  ACEID  seven  case  studies 
dealing  with:  (1)  industrial  arts  in  Korea;  (2)  the  learning  skills  develop- 
ment project  for  disadvantaged  middle  school  students;  (3)  the  mastery  learning 
project  in  Kor£a;  (4)  the  development  of  the  Air  and  Correspondence  High  School; 
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(5)  the  Element-aty-Middle  "School  Project;  (6)  the  vocational  training  project 
in  Koreaj.and  (7)  Saemaul  (New.  Community  Movement)  education  in  Korea. 

k  KEDI  has  sent  participants  to.  a  number  of  ACE ID  and  other  UNESCO  sponsored 
J^onal^        and  training  courses,  and  through  these  meetings  has  establish 


ed  good  continuing  communication  with' other  educational  planning,  research  and 
development.insfritutibns  in  the  Asian  region.   Among  such  meetings  attended  by 
KEDI  staff  were  the  following:    (1)  the  Third  Group  Training  Course  in  Educa- 
tional Planning,  Bangkok  and  Manila,  1976-77;  (2)  Advanced  Level  Workshop  in 
Education  for  Rural  Development  (Iran~August  1977);  Regional  Training  Course 
in  Educational  Media  (sponsored  by  UNESCO's  Asian  Institute' for  Broadcast 
Development,  Kuala  Lumpur,  August-September  1976),  etc. 

 A  number  of  training  courses  and  meetings  sponsored  by  other  organizations 


in  the  region  have  included  KEDI  participants,  including  the  following:  (1)  a 
four-month  program  on  Cross-Cultural  Research  for  Behavioral  and  Social  Scientist 
(Cultural  Laaming  Institute,  East-West  Center,  Hawaii,,  January  5  -  April'  30,' 
1977);  (2)  Group  Training  Course  in  Correspondence  Education  (New  Zealand,  • 
September  -  October  1976),  KEDI  has  also  sent  specialists  to  participate 

in  a  number  of  seminars  and  meetings  sponsors  by  the  International  Institute 
of  Educational  Planning  in  Paris  and  the  International.  Bureau  of  Education  in 
Geneva,  both  organizations  under  UNESCO. 

KEDI  has  sent  staff  for  short-term  training  of  up  to  several  months  to  the 
Japan  National  Broadcasting  Corporation,  NHK;  two  KEDI  staff  were  trained  for 
three  months  under  the  Colombo  Plan  in  Australia  in  1972;  two  KEDI  staff  spent 
three  months  in  West  Germany  in  19.75;  from  1973  to  0978  over  two  dozen  KEDI 
staff  have  spent  from  three  months  to  one  and  one-half  years  at  Florida  State;  ■ 
University  for  training  in  instructional  design,  tele.ision  production,  and 
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management  systems;. two  staff  members  attended  a  one-month  seminar  on .population 
education  at  the  East-West  Center  in  Hawaii  in  1972;  four  KEDI  staff  were  trained 
by  AMPEX  in  video-tape  techniques  and  educational  broadcasting  for  short  periods 
in -the  United  States  during  1973-75;  and  two  KEDI  staff  attended  a  one-month 

0 

course  in  educational  management  sponsored  by'ACEID  in  Indonesia  in  1975.  KEDI. 
staff  have  spent  tine  studying  British  Broadcasting  Corporation's  educational 

!^yiUe~S--in  Britain,. anVfiBC  has  sent  v.isitors.to  KEDI  to  study"  the  KEDI  oper'a- 

I 

tions.    Finally,  KEDI  hosted  a  seminar  on  education  and  communications,' funded 

1   ;  "  j 

by  the -United- States  Information  "Services,  in  July  1975. 

KEDI  has  'also  participated  in  the  activities  of  INNOTECH,  sponsored  by  the 
Southeast  Asian  Minister's  Organization  (SEAMEO),  now  located  in  Bangkok,  and 
KEDI  is  a  member  of  the  International  Curriculum  Organization,  located  in  Paris, 
he- ICO  consists  of  16  cpuntries  and  groups  within  those  countries  with  common  , 
interests  undertake  a  variety  of  collaborative  activities.    KEDI  has  helped 
develop  a  curriculum  evaluation  .handbook  and  has  worked  with  ICO  in  developing  an 

International  Curriculum  Workshop  which  was  held  in  Indonesia  in  1976. 

\  ■ 

KEDI  maintains^  cooperative  relationship  with  the  Center  for  Production  and 

\ 

Training  for  Adult  Education  Television  (CEPTA-TV)  supported  by  the  German  Foun- 
dation  in  Singapore.   Two  KEDI  staff  members  have  been  to  Singapore  twice  for 
one-  to  three-month  training  sessions/and  KEDI  is  currently  involved  in  a  con- 
tinuing collaborative  television  production  project  to  produce  community  educa- 
tion films  in  areas  useful  in  Korea. 

KEDI  staff  either  formally  or  vinformally  assists  many  international  study 
teams  when  in  Korea.    For  instance,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Policy  Research 
was  the  key  liaison  for  the  Government  of  Korer.  in  the  World  Bank  Sectoral  Study 


Team  which  visited  Korea  in  November'-  December  1973  and  which  issued  a  report 

/  /  . 
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In  May  of  L974  entitled,  Educational' Services 'in  a  Rapidly  Growing  Economy.  '  In 
late  1977,  a  Professor  Gnoothof  of  the  University  of  Cologne,  headquartered  at 
KEpI  to  gather  information  on  the  Saemaul  Movement,  corrciunity  education,  and 
•KEDI's  vocational  education  projects.   Professor  Groothof  Is  working"  on  a  pro- 
posed^reorganization  of  adult  education  in 'Germany,  arid  he  wished  to  compare 
Germany  '^-'experience  with  that  of  Korea's. 

•  As  KEDI's  reputation  has  spread  and  as  its  competence  has  matured,  it  is 
beginning  tojreceive  requests  from  other  countries'  for  assistance  in  resolving 
educational  problems.    KEDI  staff  advised  Afghanistan  to  educational  development, 
problems  in  the  mid-seventies;  in  cooperation  with  Korean  Development  Institute 
staff,  KEDI  staff  have  been  involved-  (in  1977  and  1978)  in  helping  Saudi  Arabia 
plarra  vocational  training  scheme  for  the  Yanbu  and  Jubai  areas;  Indonesian 
Ministry  of  Education  officials  have  approached  KEDI  (1978)  to  explore  possible 

.KEDI  collaboration  in  further  development  of  Indonesia's. educational  technology 
work  and  the  national  Curriculum  Development  Center.  .  J,  I 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  many  collaborative  activities  have  contributed 
and  are  contributing  to  the  technical  competence- of  KEDI,and  to  the  image  of 
KEDI  as  an  internationally  credible  research  and  development  agency.  Although 
much  of  the  original,  staff  training_for  KEDI  was  undertaken  by  Florida  State 
University  under -the"  AID  contract  for  the  Elementary-Middle  School  Project, 
KEDI  has  broadened  its  staff  competence  .through  a  variety  of  elaborative  activi- 
ties with  institutions  throughout  the  world.    It  has  similarly  been  willing  to 
make  its  own  experience  available  to^others.  ✓  \ 

•  -  i  •    y  \ 

l        Questions  for  the  future  revolve  around  KEDI's  ability  td\integrate  these 
various  collaborative  activities  into  a  coherent  program  with  a\philosophy  and 

^  an  approach  that  has  validity.    KEDI  must  also  carefully  examine\its  capacity  to 
train  others  and  to  offer  consultant  services  to  others  outside  Korea  without 

*  •  1 

detracting  from  its  internal  mission  and  responsibilities.  / 
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"J.    Internal  Linkages 

»  • 
As  KEDI  has  expanded  its  basic,  policy  and  .planning  studies  and  its  currfcu- 

,  1  urn % development  programs,  it  has  increasingly  functioned  as  the  research  arm  of* 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  much  as  the  Korean  Institute  of  Science  and  Technology 
and  as  the  Korean  Development  Institute  serves  the  Economic  Planning  Board.  This 
has  meant  that  KEDI  must  relate  in  various  ways  to  virtually  every  otrjer  education 
institution,  to  many  other  government  departments  in  various  ministries,  and  to 

.  private  organization  in  .Korea.  #  / 

Specific  programmaticKrelationships  as  part  of  specific  KEDI  projects  are 

:  ■  •  / 

discussed  in  the  context  of  those  projects  elsewhere  in  this  report.   Many  of  , 

these  relationships  are  in  the  form  of  sub-contraejts  with  universities  and  other 
mstitutions'and  individuals  to  undertake  portions  of  projects  which  have  been- 
'commissioned  to  KEDI  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.*  In  this  way,  KEDI  is  becom- 
ing a  channel  for  more  and  more  Ministry  of  Education  ^research  and  development 
funds.  *  • 

It  is  conceivable  that  KEDI  may  in  the 'future  assist  the  Ministry  in  deve- 
loping overall  research  and  development  strategies  and  in  coordinating  and 


supervising  the  disbursement  of  research  project  funds  to  institutions  through- 
out Korea.   Although  KEDI  has  demonstrated  astuteness  in  drawing  on  QstitutionaT 
resources  elsewhere  in  Korea  in  the  conduct  of  its  various  projects,  neither 
the  Ministry  nor  KEDI  has  yet  fully  conceptual ized~the  long-range  potential  of  , 
a  possible  continuing  research-coordination  function  by  KEDI. 

In  its  various  planning  and  research  activities,  KEDI  maintains  formal  and 
informal  relationships  with  such  institutions  as  the  Korean  Institute  for 
Research' 1n  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  the  Korean  Development  Institute,  the 
Korean 'Institute  for  Science  and  Technology,  the  Economic  Planning  Board,  a 
number  of  universities,  the  New  Community  Education  Program  coordinated  by  the* 

•     •  * 
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^  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs,  agricultural  development  activities  of  the  Ministry* 
.  of Agriculture,  and  ydu^developmetit  activities  of  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
in  addition,  relationships  have  been  established  with  the  Korean  Federation 
of  Teacher  Associations,  the  Korean  Association  of  .School  Administrators, 
and  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  .  KEDI  also  has  had 
collaborative  activities  with  private  organizations,  such  as  the  YMCA,  the 
YWCA,  and  the  Government-supported  Boy  Scouts  and" Girl  Scouts.  At  least 
40,  KEDI  researchers,  hold  memberships  1n  one  or  more  educational  and. profes- 
sional associations  in  Korea  and  regularly  present  papers  on  KEDI  work  at 
the  meetings  of  these  associations:   KEDI.  also  provides  Internship  exper-  : 
lences  for  seniors  of  Seoul  National* University  and  Ewha  Women's  University.  * 

A  rough  , tabulation  of  service  activities  during  an  early  three-year 
period  (1973-1975)  shows  that  KEDI  sent  staff  to  participate  1n  at  least 
24  1n-;service  training  act1v1t1.es  conducted  by  other  organizations;  con- 
ducted about  70  seminars:  and  workshops  of  .1t/own  for  various  clientele 
in  the  school  systems,  universities,  and  the  community;  provided  at  least 
'142  consultants  to  schools  and  universities;  prepared  at  least  33  sub- 
stantlal  reports  on  educational  problems  at  the  request,  of  other  Insti- 
tutions; and  sent  people  to  attend  at  least  45  school  and  university 
meetings  of  one  kind  or  another.   Some  of  these  activities,  of  course, 
are  1n  conjunction  w1t(r  funded  projects,  but  many. are  not.    Since  1975, 
such  activities  have  intensified  even  more  untlT  it'1s  difficult  to  even 
obta^an, accurate  tabulation  of  them.   Such  activities, are  simply  con- 
~"si<Jered-a  regular  part  of  each  and  every  project  and  program  at  KEDI. 


\ 
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A  major  new  governmental  organization,  the  Academy  for  Korean  Studies,  was 
inaugurated  in  July  1978,  whose  broad  goals  include  research  on  educational 
policy.   The  relationship  between  this  institution  and  KEDI  is  as  yet  unclear, 
although  good  staff  communication  exists  between  the  two  groups.  *It  is  likely 
.  that  some  of  the  earlier  philosophic  and  historical  interests  of  the  KEDI  basic 
studies  program  will  be  subsumed  by  the  new  Academy  and  KEDI  will  concentrate 
-of  basic  and  applied  studies  of  a  more  empirical  natW.  ^ 

K#    Publications  and  Information  Control.  \ 
KEDI  has  generated  an  impressive  list  of  publications  from  its  inception  in  1972 
through  June  1978.  A  complete  list  of  these  publications  appears  in  the  Appendix. 

•The  early  publications  program  was  run  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  with  little  plan- 
ning.    As  the  program  became  more  complex,  publication  and  dissemination  problems 
also  increased.    In  late  1977,  KEDI  established  an  editorial  committee  which  now 
must  approve      all  new  titles  and  which "will  review  and  approve  of  all  manu- 
scripts. 

Most  of  the   KEDI    research   reports,    books,    and  other 
materials  are  published  in  small  quantities  (a  few  hundred  to  a  few  thousand 
copies), -although  the  numbers  have  been  increasing  slightly  over  the  years. 
Those  interested  in  receiving  KEDI  materials  are  encouraged  to  subscribe  to  a 
reprint  service,  though  which  they  receive  the  materials  produced  by  KEDI  at 
printing  cost.    Regular  publications  include  Educational  Development  News 
(issues  1-30  had  been  published  by  March  1978);  Field  Research  (23  issues  had 
been  published  by  April  1978);  Korean  Education  (a  research  journal  of  which 
six  issues  have  appeared  through  1977);  and  an  Annual  Report  in  Korean  and 
English  (six  issued  through  1977).    In  addition,  64  research  reports  have  been 
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issued,  most  in  100-  to  2,000-copy  editions;  22  books;  seven  research  memos; 

a  variety  of  teacher-training  handbooks  and  manuals;  demonstration  -curriculum,  ^ 

and  testing  materials  for  the  Elementary-Middle  School  Project,  the  Skills 

Training  Project,  the  Population  Education  Project;  manuals  for  the  Air  and 

Correspondence  High  School;   jand  a  number  of  informational  brochures  on  the 

Institute. 

Although  some  of  the  text  materials  and  several  of  the  books  have  been  > 
published  in  cooperation  with  commercial  firms,  most  of  the  research  and 
technical  reports  have  been  published  by  KEDI  and  distributed  free.  Educational 
Development  flews  is  published  bi-monthly  in  editions  of  5,500  copies,  up  from  an  . 
original  edition  through  December  1974  of  1,500.    The  Journal  of  Korean  Education, 
theoretically  published  four  times  a  year  as  of  July  1973,  was  last  published 
-in  June  1977,  in  an  edition  of  only  500  copies  (down  from  an  original  edition 
through  1976  of  1,000  copies).    A  subscription  system  had  been  planned  to  cover 
the  high  cost  of  this  scholarly  journal,  but  the  number  of  potential  subscribers 
does  not  seem  to  be  adequate  to  support  the  effort." 

It  can  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  small  editions  of  research  reports 
and  larger  editions  of  materials  published  by  commerci al  publishers,  including1 
some  of  the  KEDI-developed  books ,  reach  many  key,  people  in  Korea.    However,  the 

1 

fact  that  most  are  given  free  makes  it  difficult  for  KEDI  to  increase  the 
quantity  of^the  editions  sufficiently  to  provide  for  any  depth  of  readership. 
The  organization  must  further  examine  ways  of  generating  income  from  publica- 
tion sales  [\y  of  getting  publication  subsidies)  in  order  to  mak^yailable 
larger  editions  of  materials  to  be  able  to  keep  the  materials  in  print  over  a 
period  of  timet 

One  possible  source  of  income  ultimately  could  be  the  commercial  marketing 
of  the  curriculum  materials  being  developed  by  KEDI .    However,  there  is  concern  ^ 
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within  the  government  that  parents  are  now  required  to  spend  too  much  money  on 
instructional  materials,  and,  if  KEDI  materials  are  substituted  for  existing 
materials,  a  plan  must  be  found  to  make  certain  that  the  total  cost  to  parents 
is  not  more  than  they  now  pay  and  preferrably  less.  '  Preliminary  KEDI  studies 
seem  to  incjifcate  that  KEDI  packages  would  not  only  offer  higher  quality  instruc- 
tion than  eki  sting  materials  bu*  could  also  be  provided  at  lesser  cost  than  the 
range  of  materials  that  parents  are  now  required  to  buy.    It  is  understood  that 
the -various  modes  of  publishing  and  distributing  the  materials  currently  are 
being  explored. 

.  The  KEDI  materials  which  have  received  widest  distribution  are  the  field 
research  reports  "coming  out  of  the  field  testfng  of  the  elementary  school 
materials  of  the. Elementary-Middle  School  Project.    Three  mies  of  each  report 
have  been  sent  to  each  of  6,500  elementary  schools;  one  fc     'ie  principal,  one 
for  the  library,  and  one  for  the  teacher  in  charge  of  research.    Copies  have 
gone  tirll  boards  of  education,  to  most  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
and  to  educators. throughout  the  country.    These  reports  include  information  on 
KEDI   and  materials  useful  to  teachers  and  supervisors  in  psychology,  curriculum 
evaluation,  and  instructional  techniques. 

KEDI  might  v/ell  wish,  also,  to  consider  Restructuring  its  research  publica- 

\ 

tion  program  around  series  related  to  broad  topics  of  KEDI  interest.    Of  the 
moment,  all  research  studies,  no  matter  what  the  topic  or  theme,  are  published 

as  a  numbered  research  report  v/ithin  a  long  series  of  such  reports  (64  thus  far) 

> 

For  better  public  comprehension  of  the  different  research  thrusts  in  KEDI,  one 
could  envisage  splitting  the  research  report  series  into  severa]  thematic  groups 
There,  thus,  might  be  one  series  on  the  Economics  of  Education  in  Korea;  another 
oh  Basic  Curriculum,  Content  and  Methods  (to  include  such  studies  as  those  on 
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population  and  environnental  education,  value  education,  industrial  arts  educa- 
tion, etc.);  and  a  third  on  Policy  and  planning.    In  fact,  KEDI  is  clearly  ■ 
developing  several  thematic  research  emphases  and  the  packaging  of  the  results 
of  these  emphases  in  clearly  defined  series^ w,ould  make  for  more  coherent 
dissemination  of  the  results  of  each  program.    Because  of  the  major  effort 
expended  on  the  E-M  Project,  reports  relating  to  this  effort  might  well  be  a 
separate  series. 

L    Research  Information  Control 

As  KEDI  continues  to  ex>  ^d  its  research  effort  and  as  it  move  more  heavily 
into  policy  and  planning  studies,  it  must  find  more  efficient  means  of  gathering 
coding,  storing, and  retrieving  research  information  and  educational  policy  data. 
The  Korean  Science  and  Technology  Information  Center  (kORSTIC)  has  developed  a 
computer-based  information  storage  and  retrieval  system  in  the  science  and 
technology  area  and  KEDI  would  like  to  extend  that  system  to  the  education  area. 
As  a  first  step  in  cooperation,  KORSTIC  and  KEDI  have  agreed  to  jointly  publish 
a  guide  to  the  contents  of  current  journals  in  education,  science  and  sociology. 
The  first  edition  of  this  guide  lists  little  more  than  the  table  of  contents  of 
journals  (mainly  foreign)  available  in  Korea,  but  it  is  a  good  first  step. 

KEDI  is  proposing  the  purchase  of  a  computer  to  be  used  in  the  conduct  of 
research  studies  and  in  management  and  administration.   Hopefully,  such  a  com- 
puter will  have  the  capacity  to  be  used,  also,  for  the  various  kinds  of  informa- 
tion and  research  data  storage  and  retrieval* 

There  appears  to  be  no  one  specialized  in  these  problems  at  KEDI.    This  is 
a  sophisticated  area  in  which  KEDI  should  train  or  recruit  staff  and  undertake 
soon  a  serious  effort  to  develop  appropriate  systems  and  services.  Considerable 
lead  tine  is  necessary  before  such  systems  can  be"  operational ,  and  the  longer 
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a  decision  to  begin  a  serious  effort  is  delayed,  the  more  complex  the  task  v/illv 
be.  - 

M.  Conclusion 

One  can  only  conclude  that  KEDI  is  maturing  in  its  role  as  an  educational 
policy  and. planning  and  research  institution.   The  long-term  significance  of 
the  role  for  Korean  education  is  certainly  equal?  to.  the  significance  ,of  the 
curriculum  research,  development,  and  delivery  work  of  the  Institute*    In  fact, 
many  of  the  more  critical  areas  of  curriculum  reform  will  increasingly  depend 
-on  res.ults  of  tfte  policy  studies  for  their  conceptual  framework  (i.e.,  value  \ 

teducation,  population  and  environment  education,  vocational  and  technical  educa-, 

/  1 
tion,  sex  role  biases,  etc.). 

I 

Several  groups  of  projects  in  the  basic  studies,  policy  and  planning  areas 
are  developing  into  continuing  programs.    This  trend  is  accelerating  as  more 
substantial  resources,  both  financial  and  human,  are  allocated  to  KEDI-initiated 
policy  and  planning  studies.   Of  the  moment,  however,  many  KEDI-initiated  studies 
are  underfunded  and  understaffed.    Studies  requested  by  outside  agencies  often 
(although  not  always)  bring  funds  with  them  and  tend  to  be  better  staffed. 

There  must  be  an  attempt  on  KEDI's  part  to  establish  a  good,  continuing 
program  of  policy,  planning, and  basic  studies,  with  continuing  data  collection 
and  ^analysis  activities  that  will  form  a  kind  of  cumulative  wisdom,  useful  in 
dealing  with  new  policy  questions  as  they  arise.    In  essence,  KEDI  must  keep 
ahead  of  the  next  crisis,  rather  than  reacting  to  each  crisis  as  it  comes  along. 
Urgently  needed  is  a  good  educational  research  information,  storage,  and 
retrieval  system.    First  steps  with  KORSTIC  may  develop  into  such  a  system. 

KEDI  appears  to  be  collaborating  well  with  universities  and  research 
institutions  elsewhere  in  Korea.    Personnel  of  these  institutions  are  invited 
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to  participate  in  KEDI  projects,  and  to  some  extent  i<£DI  contracts  out  portions 
of  its  work.    Certainly,  KEDI  .should  have  a  cqntinuing  core  program  of  in-house 
research,  but  it  should  also  see  as  one  of  its  goals  the  encouragement  of  other 
research  institutions  in  Korea,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  using  available 
human  and  institutional  resources,  and  from  the  political  view  of  establishing 
KEDI  as  ;an  institution  which  does  not  attempt  to  co-opt  all.  research  funds  in 
Korea. 

So  far,  KEDI  seems  to  have  establ ished' a  nice  balance  between  basic  and 
applied -research.    Researchers ,\even  doing  basic  studies,  appear  to  keep  the 
"so  what"  in  mind.   Many  projects  include  a  product  component;  in  essence,  a 
pilot  set  of  teaching  materials,  a  teacher's 'manual,  a  series  of  teacher  train- 
ing workshops,  or  what  have  you.    Where  needed,  a  basic  research  study  is  done' 
to  form  the/in3llectual  base  and  conceptual  framework  for  a  project  (i.e.,  the 
studies  on  principles  of  attitude  and  , value  change).  •  .'  ' 

The  KEDI  publications  program  is  impressive.    Additional  funds  are  needed 
for  larger  editions  of  many  studies,  but  the  new  subscription  service  may  help 

t 

in  meeting  requests  for  out-of-print  publications.   The  new  Editorial  Committee 
*  which  must  review  and  approve  all  publication  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
This  will  assist  in  maintaining  quality  co.itrpl  and  will  be  helpful  in  develop- 
ing a  coherent  publications  plan. 

External  relationships  are  healthy.    KEDI  is  becoming  well-known  interna- 
tionally, and  this  contributes  to  KEDI's  sophistication  since  KEDI  staff  keep 
well-informed  of  international  developments  relevant  to  its  work. 

In  essence,  KEDI's  policy  planning  and  basic  studies  program  is  asking  the 
right  questions  and  collecting  the  right  information  so  as  to  assist  authorities 
in  educational  decision-making.    It  is  also  acting  as  mediator  between  the 
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government  and  the  aspirations  of9 parents  and  the  various  Korean  communities. 
To\he  extent  that  it  can  keep  ahead  of  the  various  crises  in  educational 
development  in  Korea,  possibly  to  the  point  where  many  of  these  crises  can 
be  averted,  KEDI  will  establish  itself  as  in  irreplaceable  educational  policy 
.planning, and  basic  studies  agency. 
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CHAPTER  X  \. 

I    -  A  PLAN  FOR  SELF-ASSESSMENT  AT  KEDI , 

A.  Introduction^ 

•  This  chapter  represents  an  attempt  to  create  a\cheme  for  viewing,  over  time,  ■ 
organizations  which  are  charged  with  bringing  about^  change  in  public  sector 
establishments.^  Specifically,  usi^g  the  Korean  Educational  Development  Institute 

\ 

as  case  in  point,  t|ris  discussion  proposes  a  scheme  for  understanding  and  explain 
ing  the  corporate  and  programmatic  behaviors  of  a  research  and. development  opera- 
tion in  ithe  education  sector.  \ 

Throughput  the  world,  research  and  development  centers  have  been  and  are  * 
being  created.    In  general  such  centers  attempt  new  applications  of  theory -to 
educatiqnal  problems.    Their  real  reason  for  being  is  to  gather  existing  " 
evidence,  invent  new  mechanisms,  procedures,  and  materials;  and  to  cause  the 
larger  system  to  adopt  those  inventions. and  to  diffuse  them  rapidly.    In  order 
to  best  serve,  they  may  do  basic  research,  their  power, to  cause  change  comes 
from  the  persuasive  quality,  of  their  inventions  and  syntheses,  the  capacity  and 
receptivity  of  the  larger  system  for  utilizing  inventions  and  syntheses,  and 
the  general  economic  capacity  required  for  diffusion.  ■ 

Research  and  development  functions  first  achieved  sophisticated  levels  in 
industry  as  scientists  were  put  to  tasks  associated  with  new' product  and 
process  development.    If  an  invention  proved  practicable  and  market  research 
suggested  future  profits,  the, company  involved  had  the  power,' in  itself,  to 

cause  the  changes  called  for  to  occur  and  to  produce  the  changed .or  new  item. 

s 

The  general  public  has  no  input  to  such  a  process,  and  cannot  alter  the 
product  once  it  comes  into  the  purchaser's  hands.    Similarly,  the  workers  who 
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A  • 
-    manipulated  materials, -using  predetermined  process  standards  and  behaviors, 
cannot  materially  influence  the  nature  of  the  outcome. 

"Research  and  development  oqerations  in  education,  as  separate  org'aniza- 
•  tional  entities,  received  special' attention  in  the  '60s.   Although  educational 
research  Was  an  old.  and  more  or  less  honored- tfadi.ti on,  there  was  a  growing 
impatience  regarding  the  impact  of  research  on  practice.   Too,  research  was 
•     .  traditionally  limited  to  learning  research  with  psychology  as-the  basic 
discipline.  i 

Irt  the  U.S.  the  impatience  was  parallel  .in  time  to  a  growing  involvement 
'  ...  J>fj:he  Federal  Government  in. education^-Those  two, factors  resulted  in  action 
on  the  assumption  that  well-funded  autonomous  research  and  development  opera-' 
tions  would  involve  more  basic  disciplines  in  educational  research,  by-pass 
schools  of  education,  and  provide  the  synthesis  needed  to  cause  specific, 
innovation  in  educational  practice.   Thus  a  series  of  research  and  development 
(centers  was  created,  each  with  a  different  emphasis,  throughout  the  country. 
:  .-  They  were,  and  are,  attempts  at  intervention  in  the  general  system  of  educa- 
./     'tion.   They  have  no  power—certainly  no  authority— to  assure  that  their  invent 
,      tions  are  utilized  'in  schools.   Nor  do  the  political  units  at  state  and  local 
'    ■  levels  have  sufficient  authority  to  do'  so.    Therefore-,  the  outcomes  are 
.  1  difficult  to  legislate  into  practice.    Even  more  critical ,  in  terms  of  rela- 
tive position  to  industry,  are  the  following:    (1)  the  general  public  has  a 
long-standing  set  of  assumptions  and  opinions  about  education  and  is  important 
in  the  change  process;  (2)  the  practitioners  in  education,  unlike  the  workers 
in  industry,  are  potent  interpreters  of  new  products  and  processes  at  imple- 
mentation levels;  and  (3)  the  direct  consumers  of  education— the  students— 
can^absorb  and  manipulate  the  substance  of  innovation  and  change  in  an  infinite 

variety  of  ways  and  to  widely  varying  degrees. 

i 
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.  In  recent  years  many  countries  have  created  research  and  development  centers 
in  an  effort  to  speed  up  change  in  education  toward  greater  access  to  the  system, 
improved  materials  and  delivery  systems,  and  greater  efficiency.   Again  one  finds 
disaffection  with  existing  professional'  training  institutions  and  with  those 
bureaucracies- responsible  for  education  and  for  the  assumption  that, research  and 
development  units  will  cause  change.    Such  centers  tend  to  be  less  autonomous  than  1 
U.S.  counterparts  and  more  tied  into  the  system's  political  authority  structure. 

f    •  . 

Therefore,  it  is  theoretically  possible,  .given  an  effective  research  and  deve- 
P    ^  j    or*  ths  central  government  to  decree  the  diffusion  of  the  pro- 

ducts process  throughout  the  system  i;n  a  short  time.    Even  in  such  centralized, 
systems,  however,  the  public  still  has  certain  expectations!  the  practitioners  . 
still  can-interpret  the  change  differently  than  intended,  and  the  direct 
consumer  may  or  may  not  utilize  the  results. 

Such  centers,  particularly  in  emerging  nations,  are  in  interesting  posi-  ' 
tions.-   They,  themselves,  are  interventions  into  traditional  systems.  They 
may  be  offensive  to  universities,  they  may  sbock  public  understanding  of  how 
education'  looks  and  behaves,  and  they  may  threaten  the  careers  of  vast  numbers 

of  practitioners.  / 

,  -  *  * 

The  research  and  development  operation  in  a  centralized  system,  then,  '  '■ 
must  behave  within  a  complex  structure  of  authority,  power,  and  expectations. 
The  political  entity  (the  government)* represents  the  authority  to  effect 
change,  the  practitioners  hold  the  power  to  render  change  ineffective,  and  the 
expectations-  of  the  society  range  from  the  traditipnal  to  the  Utopian. 

KEDI,  to  be  an  effective  instrument  in  the  improvement  of  the  educational 
system,  must  ultimately  influence  all  three.    Its  efforts  at  self-assessment 
may  need  to  emphasize  the  process  of  influence  even  more  than  the  results  of 
specific  program  endeavors.    The  attempt  here  will  be  to  create  a  professional -. 
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political  scheme  for  self-assessment— a  way  to  systematically  view  the  corporate 
behaviors  of  KEDI. 

/ 

B.   An  Approach  to  Development  of  a  Self-Assessment  System 
_  'for  KEDI  (Criteria  of  Success) 

< 

The  literature  on  educational  administration  and  evaluation  produces  many 
models  which  contain  the  elements  which  must  be  included  in  the  development  of 
criteria  of  success. '  In  general,  administrative  models  place  the  organization 
within  "a  societal  context,and  the  organizations  survival  and  legitimacy  are 
assumed  Within  that  context.    Emphasis  tends  to  be' upon  the  skills  administrators 
develop  and  bring  to  bear  upon  the  classic  identification  of  processes  associated 
with  administration—pUnning,  decision-making,  communicating,  organizing,  and 
the  like. 

,  Evaluation  models,  except  for  the  normative  and  conventional  wisdom  efforts 
associated  with  accreditation  and  bureaucratic  approvals,  come  from  ettforts  to 
assess  individual  programs.   Although  the  models  can  be  used  at  institutional 
levels,  they  become  somewhat  bulky  when  applied  to  complex,  multi-program 
situations. 

Efforts  at  development  of  a  body  of  theory  aroifnd  institution  building 
concepts  have  also  been  useful,  particularly  in  accepting  the  value  of  under- 
standing philosophical  and  political  forces  and  their  impact  upon  organizations. 

All  of  these  contribute  to  this  attempt,  and  elements  of  each  are  found 
in  conceptualization  iiji  this  paper.    In  the  interests  of  serving  KEDI,  however, 
an  effort  is  made  to  relate  relevant  theoretical  and  empirical  work  to  a 
developmental  and  managerial  situation  unique  to  KEDI. 

Because  the  attempt  here  is  to  find  a  systematic  approach  to  organiza- 
tional self-assessment,  the  criteria  are  related  to  those  levels  within  the 
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organization  at  which  information  is  utilized  for  decision  and  control  purposes 
above  program  levels:   The  rationale  for  that  limitation  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  assumptions. 

1.  Organizations  (institutions)  exist  in  education  to  allow  and  encourage 
^  optimum  order  and  effectiveness  in  the  delivery  of  services  within  a 

*  j  • 

general  philosophical  and  goal  framework, 

2.  Any  organization,  then,  will  be  accountable  for  delivery  of  those 
services  for  which  it  accepts  responsibility  within  its  existing 
and  evolving  mission* 

,»• 

3.  Administrative-management  structure  and' people  exist  in  order  to 
assure:    (a)  the  survival  ofj  the  organization  so  that  service  de- 
livery is  possible,  (b)  professional  legitimacy  so  that  the  services 
delivered  are-valuable,  (c)  the  presence,  development,  and  appropri- 

N      ,     ate  allocation  of  all  resources  required  for  delivery  of  services. 

Given  those  assumptions,  a  system  for  KEDI  self-assessment  as  an  operational 
organizational  actor  on  the  Korean  educational  scene  should. assure  attention  to 
the  following  categories  of  evidence:. 

1.  Legitimacy  Criteria 

2.  Management  Criteria 

3.  Planning  Process  Criteria 

4.  Product  and  Services  Outcbmes 

Those  categories  will  form  the  general  headings  of  the  Criteria  of  Success 
plan.    Each  of  the  categories  should  be  viewed  in  two  ways:    (1)  in  relationship 
to  its  environment  and  (2)  as  a  complex  operating  entity. 
KEDI  as  Institution  in  Korean  Society 

Because  KEDI  exists  to  respond  to  and  cause  change  in  education,  assessment 
criteria  must  include  items  about  how  it  relates  to  its  environment.  Relevant 
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data  about  that  environment  might  be  categorized  as  follows: 
Political  ' 

General  national  political  climate 

Institutional  interface  with  political  units  and  agencies  in 
•   *  government 

V  • 

Institutional  interface  with  other  educational  institutions  and 
groups 

* 

Social 

Educational  expectations  of  the  general  society 
Social  priorities  of  the  people  - 
*  Diversity  of  ethnic,  linguistic,  geographic,  and  economic  origins 

Economic 

Gross  measures  of  economic  wealth  and  growth 
Economic  commitment  to  the  education  sector 
Economic  .development  directions 
,    Within  its  political-social-economic  environment,  KEDI  must  exist  and  have 
purpose.    How  its  leaders  ^select  and  interpret  environmental  data  and  how' they 
behave  in  response  to  it  will, to  a  large  extent,  determine  the  effectiveness 
with  which  KEDI  serves." 

To  this  point  there  has  been  developed  a  fairly  standard  schematic  for  the 
relationship  of  an  institution  to  its  environment. 
^  Figure  1 

e 

Environmental  Context   

Political 

Social   '■  ^ 

Economic 
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The  environment  contains'  the  antecedents  essential  for  KEDI  to  under- 
stand its  role  and  to  perform  effectively.   Environment,  in  this  context,  is  ' 
.  defined  as:    the  general  milieu  in  which  KEPI  operates  over  time,* 'in  which 
political,  social.  and~ economic  date  undergo  only  incremental  change.   That  is 
to  say,  aggregate  societal  data  normally  impact  upon  an  institution  in  non- ' 
dramatic  ways  and  do  not  create  sudden  dislocations  of  institutional  mission*. 
The  data  are  important,  as  already  suggested,  because  institutional  relevancy 
.will  be  judged  within  that  context.  -If  an  institution  misreads  such  data,  or 
screens  out  .disturbing  data,  the 'institution  is  in  jeopardy. 

because  environmental  data  change  is  not  always  "only  incremental",  a 
concept  is  introduced  relative  to  the  assessment  of  KEDI's  behavior  in  relation- 
ship to  its  environment— the' external  event.   An  external  event,  for  purposes  of 
this  paper  is;  .any  occurrence  which  effects,  at  a  clearly  identifiable  time, 
dislocations  of  the  normal  flow  of -political ,  social,  and  economic  data  within 
which  an  institution  exists  and  has  purpose. 

Thus,  an  institution  must- not  only  operate  within  a  "normal"  environment, 
it  must  also  be  able  to  anticipate  events, 'ad just  to  (or  combat)  events,  and 
s.  perform  legitimate  ro^es  when  rapid  change  occurs.      "    *  ' 

To  the  schematic  in  Figure  1,  then,  is  added  an  external  event  filter. 

Figure  2 

Environmental  Context  ^ 

■    Political  > 

Social  .  * 


Economic 


Events 
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Often  an  event  causes  dislocations  in  a  system  for  very  short  periods  of 
time  and  effects  can  be  isolated  and  treated.   Other  events  may  be  symtomatic 
of  larger  problem/opportunity  trends.    And  still  other  events  may  signal 
permanent  changes  in  basic  data  flows.    If  the  effect  of  an  event  can  be  ob- 
served over  a  long  period  of  time  it  becomes  a  normal  data  input  and  must  be 
used  to  understand  the  system's  environment. 

External  events  may  affect  aggregate  environmental  data  which  impact  upon 

the' institution.    Examples  could  be:    severe  economic  recession/upturn;  change 

in  government  policy  for  socio-economic  development;  Mr  or  threat  of  war. 

The  event  may  not  disturb  normal  flows  of  aggregate  data  but  may  appear  in 
•  I 
the  form  of  pressure  to  include/exclude  new  persons,  programs  or  processes  in 

the  institution.    Examples  include:  x  ad  hoc  requests  from  MOE  to  assume  tasks'; 
AID's  support  of  .programs  for  women;  confusion  over  territorial  rights  with  other 
institutions. 

The  latter  kinds  of  events  do  not  .directly  affect  KEDI's  mission  as  might 
those  whfch  change  aggregate  data.   They 'tend,  instead,  to  affect  institutional 
internal  behaviors. 

To  this  point,  emphasis  has  been  upon  KEDI's  relationship. to  its  external 
environment.    Now,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  need  to  assess  how  it  operates 
internally. 

KEPI  as  Complex  Entity 

Although  KEDI,  like  most  research  and  development  institutions,  operates 
in  a  climate  of  high  uncertainty  and  is  influenced  by  its  external  environment, 
it  must  also  assess  itself  as  an  organizational  entity.    KEDI  shares  with  other 
educational  institutions  the  feature  of  having  a  high  percentage  of  professionals 
among  its  personnel.    That  characteristic  suggests  that  a  strong  internal  culture 
may  provide  stimuli  for  organizational  change  and  shape  how  activities  are  defined 
and  carried  out. 
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Although  reference  has  been  made  to  "corporate"  or  "institutional"  behavior, 
it  is  understood  that  only  persons  observe,  analyze,  and  act  upon  environmental 
data  within  the  institution.    And  it  is  people  who  determine  the  internal  charac- 
ter of  an  institution.    It  is  known,  however,  that  the  peculiar  situation  of  a 
given  institution  is  a  strong  determinant  in  the  behavior  of  persons  working  in 
that  institution.   Ultimately,  it  is  the  amalgam  of  person  behaviors  which  are 

recognizable  as  a  corporate  stance.    Therefore,  both  the  over-all  scheme  of 

/    .  .  . 

self-ass«<;ment  and  the  resultant  criteria  will  focus  upon -what  persons  accept 

i  I  1 

and  respond  to  frcm  environmental  data,  how  resources  are 'marshalled  and  deployed, 

how  processes  are  determined  and/ applied,  and  hew  products  and  services  relate 
to  institutional  mission.  '  • 

Examination  of  the  institution  includes  attention  to  internal  policy,  orga- 
nizational structures  which  show  formal  flows  of  authority  and  information, 
personnel  function  and  organisation,  and  administrative  processes.    Among  the 

latter,  anl  emphasis  has  been 

i 

been  done  because  "planning" 


given  to  the  internal  planning  process.    This  has 
can  include  all  other  critical  processes  and 
provides  ai suitable  sequential  framework  for  assessment. 

i  , 

Further,  in-depth  self  assessment  must  go  beyond  the  formalized'  schemes  of 
form  and  function  and  include!  informal  relationships  which  affect  communication 
channels,  influence  and  power A, and  sources  of  motivation,  dissatisfaction  and 
contentment.  \ 

XEDI's  leaders,  by  virtue  of  the  unique  place  KEDI  holds  within  the  total 

education -system,  are  in  constant' contact  with  their  external  environment. 

i  \ 
They  must  assure  a  balance  between 'response  t,  that  environment  and  to  internal 

requirements  for  stability  and  professional  satisfaction. 

The  scheta  for  self-assessment  permits  one  to  study  systematically  the  » 

mutual  impact!  of  the  environment-institution  dynamic  nd/cr  to  study  the  insti- 
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tutloy  as  functioning  organism.    Ultimately,  of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to 
se>arate  the  two.    But,  for  the  purposes  of  data  collection,  it  is  essential  to 
ask  decreet  questions  within  the  Criteria  of  Success  categories. 

Figur-e  3,  then,  combines  the  concerns  about  the  normal  environment,  ex- 
ternal events,  jnd  the  internal  behaviors  of  the  institution. 

Figure  3 

  INSTITUTION 


ENVIRONMENT  4- 
Political  - 


Social 


Economic 


EXTERNAL 
EVENT 


KEDI 

Legitimacy  Criteria 
Management  Criteria 
Planning  Criteria 
Product  &  Services  Outcomes 


C.   The  Criteria  of  Success  Instrument 

The  instrument,  a  draft  of  which  follows,  is  presented  for  review  and 
refinement  through  use  by  KEDI  staff.  While  the  questions  may  change,  the 
instrument  should  maintain  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  It  should  present  an  opportunity  for  open-ended  cormient  by 
individuals  for  response  from  a  variety  of  perspectives  as 
well  as  serve  both  internal  and  external  study  groups. 

2.  It  should  serve  as  a  check-list  of  things  to  attend  to  on 
the  part  of  KEDI  leaders. 

3.  Data  collected  in  its  application  should  ,be  for  internal  review  '  * 
and  interpretation  by  a  wide  representation  among  personnel. 

One  will  note  that  the  instrument  does  not  relate  Product  and  Services  Out- 
comes Criteria  to  specific  program  efforts  such  as  the  Elementary-Middle  School' 
Development  Project.    It  is  assumed  that  data  collected  under  Planning  Process 
!  •  • 
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Criteria  will  lead  to  practices  in  program  evaluation  to  be  applied  to  each  program 
activity.   Therefore,  the  programs  will  receive  separate  and  specific  attention  as 
they  develop,  are  implemented,  and  culminate  in  products  and  services.  Items 
under  the  Product  and  Services  category  in  this  document  are  general  only,  and 
not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  specific  evaluation  design  efforts  for  each 
program  undertaken. 
Category  I  -  Legitimacy  Criteria 

All  of  the  questions  in  this  section  are  concerned  with  the  relationship 
of  KEDI,  as  organization,  to  its  environment. 

J.    Institutional  Survival 

•  t 
t 

1.1    Legal  Status 

Is  the  existing  legal  status  considered  an  adequate  guarantee  ' 
for  the  near  future? 

Is  there  need  to  reconsider  KEDI  legal  status  at  some  future 
time? 

1*2  Budget 

To  what  extent  has  there  developed  a  stable,  long-term  means 

for  provision  of  needed  financial  resources? 

Jjfiat  agencies  are  primary  competitors  for  funds? 

Is  there  a  strategy  for  competing  for  funds? 
2.    Institutional  Mission 
2.1    Goals  and  Doctrines 

To  what  extent  are  goals  and  doctrines  understood  and 
accepted  by  the  organization  and  its  environment? 
Do  various  groups  in  the  environment  perceive  KEDI 
mission  differently? 
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2.2  Changes  in  Mission  _ 
What  changes  in  mission  have  taken  place? 

What  caused  changes  in  mission,  goals,  or  doctrines? 

Are  current  activities  compatible  with  stated  goals  and 

doctrines? 
Government  Recognition 
3.1   Acceptance  of  KEDI 

Has  there  been  a  periodic  reaffirmation  of  KEDI  mission? 

What  persistent  strains  or  disagreements  are  there  between 

the  MOE  and  KEDI? 
■3.2   Involvement  in  National  Planning  and  -Policy  Making 

What  is  KEDI  role  in  construction  and  revision  of  national 

a 

plans? 

Do  KEDI  staff  participate  in  policy  bodies  at  national  levels? 
What  is  the  nature  of  KEDI  interaction  with  "think  tank" 
agencies  in  "other  sectors?  / 

3.3  Involvement  at  Sub-National  Levels^/' 

What  are  the  kind  and  frequency  of  requests  for  assistance 
from  provincial  governments?   Minicipal  governments? 
What  kinds  of  comment,  about  KEDI,  are  made  to  MOE  by  sub-  " 
•national  units? 

3.4  Other  Interactions  With  Governments 

What  is  the  kind  and  frequency  of  other  formal  and  informal 

communication  and  interaction  with  government? 

Are  there  requests  for  assistance  from  non-education  agencies? 
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Non-Governmental  Recognition 

4.1  Media  Interest 

To  what  .extent  i sphere  coverage  of  KEDI  activity  by  mass 
media? 

What  is  the  nature  of  media  coverage? 
Has  media  coverage  changed  in  quantity  and/or  attitude? 
To  what  extent  is  coverage  diffused  throughout  the  country? 

4.2  General  Public 

What  is  parental  reaction  to  KEDI  programs?  Student  reaction? 
How  visible  to  the  pub*  is  KEDI  as  institution? 
Professional  Recognition  tJffstatus 

5.1  Interrelationships  with  Professional  and  Academic  Organizations 
To  what  extent  do  professional  and  academic  organizations 
request  KEDI  assistance? 

What  is  nature  of  such  request? 

What  kinds  of  services  are  offered  by  KEDI? 

Are  there  perceived  conflicts? 

5.2  Interrelationships  with  Higher  Education  Institutions 

To  what  extent  do  teacher  education  institutions  seek  KEDI 
assistance? 

In  what  areas-do  universities  view  KEDI  activities  as 

i 

complementary?  Conflicting? 

Do  universities  ask  KEDI  personnel  to  contribute  to  institutional 
teaching  or  research? 

5.3  Contribution  to  Professional  Publications 

How  frequently  do  professional  journals  request  contributions 
froii,  KEDI? 
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To  what  extent  do  KEDI  staff  contribute  to  professional 
publications? 

How  are  KEDI  publications  received  by  the  academic  community? 

5.4  Interrelationships  with  Teacher  Organizations 

Is  there  a  system  of  two-way  communication  with  teacher 
organizations?  1 

I  What  are  areas  of  real  or  potential  mutual  support?  Conflict? 

Do  teacher  organization  publications  contain  articles  or 
comment  on  KEDI? 

5.5  Interrelationships  with  Research  Organizations 

I  Do  other  research  organizations/groups  seek  assistance  or 

association  witji  KEDI?  . 
What  is  the  nature  of  such  requests? 

5.6  Interrelationships  with  Schools 

How  familiar  are  teachers  and  administrators  of  the  public 
and  provide  schools  with  KEDI  programs  and  purposes? 
i  What  is  the  demand  for  KEDI  products? 

What  is  the  demand  for  visits  fcy  KEDI  personnel? 

5.7  International  Involvement 

What  is  the  nature  of  associations  with  international 
organizations? 

Who  visits  KEDI  from  what  countries? 
What  countries  consider  importing  the  KEDI  model? 
6.    Institutional  Autonomy 

6.1    Developmental  Autonomy 

How  much  of  KEDI's  research  and  development  work  is  decided 
upon  in-house? 
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To  what  extent  does  KEDI  engage  in  basic  research? 
Is  basic  research  viewed  as  a  legitimate  function?  By 
KEDI  staff?   By  others? 

How  much  of  KEDI  activity  is  in  response  to  ad  hoc  requests 
from  MOE? 
6.2   Operational  Autonomy 

Is  there  autonomy  in  recruitment  and  selection  of  personnel? 
Is  KEDI  free  to  select  sponsors  and  seek  external  funds? 
7.    External  Events 

7.1  Event  History 

In  references  to  all!  previous  items  in  this  Category,  what 

events  can  be  identified  which  have  altered  the  status  of 

KEDI  legitimacy? 

Did  KEDI  anticipate  the  event? 

What  was  KEDI  prior  preparation/response? 

7.2  Event  Future 

What  events  ma£  be  expected  in  the  future  which  could  alter 
KEDI  legitimacy  status? 

What  actions  may  be  taken  to  defend  against  or  take 

advantage  of  anticipated  events? 
Category  II  -  Management  Criteria 

The  efficiency  of  an  organization  is  generally  assumed  to  the  management  of 
resources.    The  pressures  of  deadlines,  the  competing  demands  on  time  of  indivi- 
duals, and  the  possible  tensions  between  bureaucratic  and  professional  styles 
combine  to  make  the  internal  management  of  KEDI  sensitive  and  demanding. 
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Internalization  of  Mission 

1.1  Role  Structure' 

(Are  role  descriptions  compatible  with  the  values  and  norms* 
of  goals  and  doctrines? 

Do  staff  associate  themselves  and  their  work  with  KEDI 
goals  and  doctrine? 

1.2  Rules  and  Regulations  1 

Are  KEDI  goals  and  doctrines  apparent  in  rules  and  regulations? 
Fiscal  Resources 

2.1  Real  Money  Support 

Have  fiscal  resources  been  adequate  to  perform  mission? 
Has  the  growth  in  KEDI  fiscal  support  kept  pace  with  general 
growth  in  support  for  education? 

2.2  Financing  Strategies 

Thus  far  what  have  been  the  results  of  long-term  financing 
.strategies? 

Are  there  alternative  strategies  for  the  future? 

2.3  Proposal  Funding 

How  successful  has  KEDI  been  in  having  research  and  development 

proposals  funded?  1 

From  what  sources  do  external  funds  corrie  and  for  what  purposes? 

2.4  Budgeting  and  Gentral  Processes 

Is  there  an  administrative  style  apparent  in  the  budgeting 
process? 

On  what  basis  are  fiscal  resources  allocated  for  organizational 
tasks? 

Can  internal  approval  for  expending  funds  be  obtained  quickly? 


Physical  Resources 

3.1  Space 

Is  space  adequate  for  the  current  mission? 
How  is  space  allocated? 

Are  there  problems  with  special  purpose  space? 

3.2  Equipment 

Is  there  sufficient  administrative  and  research  equipment? 

On  what  basis  is  equipment^ allocated? 

Is  it  necessary  to  use  equipment  of  other  organizations? 

Is  such  reliance  cost  effective? 

Are  there  cost-usage  analyses  made? 

3.3  Amortization  and  Replacement  Strategies 

Is  there  a  replacement  strategy  for  equipment? 

How  was  it  arrived  at? 
Human  Resources  ' 
4.1:  Numbers 

Are  there  adequate  numbers  of  personnel  to  carry  out  the 
department  and  project  objectives? 

How  is  numerical  adequacy  determined?  6 

4.2  Quality 

Are  there  personnel  of  adequate  quality  to  carry  out  the 

department  and  project  objectives? 

Is  there  an  appropriate  mix  of  specializations  among  the 

personnel?, 

4.3  Recruitment  and  Retention 

Can  KEDI  compete  successfully  with  other  organizations  in 
recruitment  and  retention  of  high  quality  personnel? 
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C      — .  ..   •  Does  recruitment  tend  to  be  personalized  or  take  place  on 
the  basis  of  an  open  and  objective  selection  .of  talent? 
What  is  turnover  rate  in  key  positions? 

4.4  Training 

j  Are  there  adequate  resources  allocated  for  training? 

Has  overseas  training  been  adequate? 
Has  it  been  cost  effective? 

i 

Is  there  a  comprehensive  training  program  in  KEDI  for  research 
and  support  personnel? 

Where  does  the  basic  responsibility  for  training  lie? 

4.5  Satisfaction4 

Do  KEDI  personnel  exhibit  pride  in  their  work  and  in  KEDI? 
Does  the  behavior  of  personnel  reflect  an  identification 

  with  the  institution? 

How  is  morale  assessed? 

4.6  j  Reduction  and  Transfer 

Has  there  been  a  need  to  reduce  or  transfer  personnel? 
Are  people  placed  in  roles  where  they  can  make  their  best 
contributions? 

4.7  Utilization 

Are  some  researchers  overused  and  others  underused? 
How  is  an  equitable  distribution  of  work  achieved? 
How  extensively  are  outside  professionals  used? 
Are  fees  sufficient  to  attract  high  quality  outsiders? 
Is  there  an  attempt  to  utilize  outside  professionals  from 
a  large  number  of  institutions? 
•  How  are  the  roles  of  the  outside  professionals  defined? 
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5.    Contnuni  cation  '  / 


5.1    Vertical  .  :  /  -  ,v 

_  .  '  '    '  '  '*      *  '! 


Are  there  vertical  channels  for  coraiunication  in  both  d i recti onsT*5"^ 


Are  these- channels  recognized?  ' 
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Do  personnel  know  to  whom  they  report? 
How  1s  communication  adequacy  determined?  , 

5.2  Horizontal 

Are  there  horizontal  channels  for  communication? 
Is  horizontal  communication  encouraged? 

Does  the  physical  location  of  personnel  facilitate  communication?  ' 
What  determines  channels— work  roles,  friendships? 

5.3  Feedback 

Are  there  identifiable  channels  for  feedback  of  information  on 
organizational  performance? 
Does  distortion  occur? 

Under  what  kinds  of  circumstances  does  feedback  occur  most 

quickly?  Most  slowly?   High  distortion?   Low  distortion? 
i     5.4   Dispersement  * 
1  Is  significant  information  pertaining  to  KEDI  dispersed 

throughout  the  institution? 

Where  does  isolation  occur? 
6.    Decision  Making 

6.1    Distribution  of  Power 

What  1s  the  degree  of  centralization  of  power? 

What  1s  the  level  of  participation  in  institutional  decision-making? 
What  informal  power  and  influence  networks  exist? 
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6.2  Authority  and  Responsibility  _  ^ 
Are  the  authority  and  responsibility  associated  with  each 
organizational  position  understood?  *f 
Is  the  process  by  which  major  decisions  are  made'clearly 
identified?                     .  5^ 

What  are  the  distinctions  in  responsibilities  between  the 
President  (and  Vice  President),  department  .heads,  and  others: 

6.3  Responsiveness 

♦ 

Can  the  decision-making  process  respond  quickly  tt>  internal 
and  environmental  problems  or  demands? 
What  kinds  of  responsive  decisions  are  permitted  at  each 
management  level? 
External  Events 

7.1  Event  History 

In  reference  to'  all  items  in  this  Category,  what  events  can 
be  .identified  which  have  created  changes' in  management  modes, 
processes,  or  purposes?  , 

r  . 

Did  KEDI  anticipate  the  events? 

What  was  KEDI's  prior  preparation?  Response? 

7.2  Event  Future 

What  events  may  be  expected  in  the  future  which  could  alter 
management  modes,  processe^or  purposes.? 
What  actions  may  be  taken  to  defend  against  or  take  advantage 
of  anticipated  events? 
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Category  III  -  .Planning  Criteria 

Although  planning  may  be  considered  as  a  function  of  management,  the 
planning  process  in  tirhs  outfine  is  separated  out  to  emphasize  its  significance. 
KEDI  needs  an  ability  to  adapt  to  changing  supports  and  -demands  from  its  environ 
ment.   Anticipating  the  future  thus  becomes  a  major  organizational  concern." 

l/  Design  for  Planning 

1.1  Responsibility 

Is  the  planning  responsibility  identifiable?  '  T% 

Are  the  lines  of  planning  responsibility  between  planning  " 
personnel  and  the  departments  clear? 

At  what  levels  is. there  analysis  of  future  demand  and  future 
capability? 

Are  alternative  futures  considered? 

1.2  Status 

Ooes  the  leadership  of° KEDI  support  the  Concept  and  practice 
of  internal  planning?  . 

How  is  aware  is- the  leadership  of  an  internal  planning  input 
role?  %  *  t 

1.3  Resources 

P       Are  resources  in  terms,  of  time,  technology  and  staff  available 
to  develop  and  evaluate  plans? 
How  are  resources  marshalled  for  planning? 
2.  Objectives 

2*1    Mission  Statement 

Ooes  KEDI  have  a  clear,  comprehensive  Mission  Statement? 
Is  there  evidence  of  mission  support  by  the  leadership  and 


among  the  departments? 
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2*. 2   Review  and  Analysis 

Is  there  an  established  process  for  reviewing  and  revising 
the  institutional  and  departmental  mission  statements? 
Who  is  involved  in  such  review? 

Program-Mission  Consistency 

3 J   Mission-National  Policy 

\  - 
Is  there  congruence  between  the  KEDI  mission  and  the  national 

educational  plan? 

Between  KEDI  mission  and  MOE  bureau  plans? 
3,2  Mission-Programs  / 

•p 

Is  there  congruence  between  programs  and  projects  accepted 
and  KEDI  mission? 

Is  there  congruence  between  the  programs  and  policies  initiated 
and  KEDI  mission? 
Generating  and  Utilizing  Techt;«'cal  Information 

4.1  Planning  Technology 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  future  are  modern  planning 
technologies  employed?   Cost  effectiveness?^.  Simulation? 
Future  analyses?   Need  assessment?    PERT?   Linear  programming? 
Delphi  techniques? 

Which  techniques  are  employed  in  program  planning? 
Which  evaluation  technologies  are  used? 

4.2  Dissemination  and  Utilization 

Is  there  a  clear  responsibility  for  generating  and  disseminating 
planning  information? 

Ts  ^here "evidence  that  new  technical' information  about  the 
future  influences  the  direction  of  programs  and  projects? 
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5.    Implementation  I 
5.1    NeW  Plans  and  Policies  1 

How,  are  new  resources  and  demands  t^nslated  into  institutional 
goals?  !  \ 

I  How  pe  goals  translated  into  departmental  programs  and  projects? 

Where  do  the  responsibilities  lie  tor  sbch  implementation? 
CATEGORY  IV  -  Products  and  Services  .Outcomes,  \ 

In  the  final  analysis  organizations  are1  accountable  for  the  services  they 
agree  to  perform.   Organizations  and ] individual s  with  which  KEDI  relates  will 
all  ask  the  question}  "How  effective  is  KEDlj"?    The  criteria  employed  in  such 

judgment  by  the  government,  universities,  and  teacher  groups  may  well  be  different 

\ 

indeed,  such  criteria  may  never  be  made  explicit.   A  crucial  function  of  KEDI, 
then,  is  to  demonstrate  to  its  various  publics  its  level  of  performance  and' 
success  iri^ achieving  its  mission.  \ 
1.    Outputs  ■ 

1.1  Program  and  Materials  Development  1 

How  complete  is  the  design  of  the  new  instructional  system? 
How  many  diagnostic  tests  have  been  produced?  Remedial 

materials?   TV/radio  programs?   Test  materials?  Teachers 

1 

guide,  Student  Workbooks? 

What  have  products  cost?  i 

1.2  Program  Diffusion  *  1 

i  I 

How  extensively  have  the  above  system  and  materials  been  difused? 
Has^MOE  assumed  diffusion  responsibility? 

1.3  Technical  Papers  and  Monograph* 

i 
i 

How  many  technical  papers  have  KEDI  staff  published!? 
How  many  monographs?  \ 
What  is  the  readership? 
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Direct  Outcomes 

2.1 '  Educational  Achievement 

Can  changes  in  educational  achievement  be  attributed  to  the 

introduction  of  KEDI  programs? 

How  is  change  determined? 

2.2  Teacher  Competence 

As  the  result  of  participation  in  KEDI  activities  are  teachers 

viewed  as  being  more  competent? 

By  whom— students?   administrators?  themselves? 

2.3  Educational  Equity 

Have  KEDI  materials  (partial  system)  reduced  regional  disparities 
in  educational  achievement? 

How  cost  effective  is  this  effort?  • 
ZA   National  Plans  and  Policies 

Was  KEDTs  technical  input  to  national  planning  reflected  ijr 
official  plan  documents? 

Has  KEDI's  technical  advice  been  incorporated  into  national 
policies? 
Indirect  Outcomes 

c3.1    Student,  Teacher,  and  Parent  Attitudes 

In  addition  to  changes  in  student  achievement  have  there  been 
changes  in  attitudes  attributable  to  KEDI  programs? 
Have  there  been  changes  in  the  level  of  student  interest  in 
schooling?   Teacher  satisfaction?   Level  of  parental  participation 
How  have  attitudes  been  measured? 

G 

o 
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3.2  Improved  Educational  Research 

'  Have  KEDPs  efforts  helped  to  promote  a  belief  in  the  utility 
of  educational  research  and  innovations  among  Korean  teachers? 
Have  KEDI  trained  researchers  who  have  left  KEDI  continued 
significant  research  involvement?  ^"^-^ 
Have  KEDPs  efforts  with  demonstration  and  cooperating  schools 
stimulated?fresearch  or  development  activities  in  theresearch 
centers  attached  to  provincial  boards  of  education? 

3.3  New  Cooperative  Educational  Linkages 

Have  KEDI 1 s  efforts  promoted  a  belief  in  the  need  for  closer 
collaboration  between  research  training  and  administration 
in  education? 

Has  there  been  growth  in  the  belief  in  the  utility  of  a 
national  research  and  development  institute  on  the  part  of 
flOE  officials? 

3.4  New  Functions  of  MOE 

Are  the  functions  of  MOE  changing  as  a  result  of  KEDI? 

As  MOE  gives  its  problems  to  KEDI  does  it  give  up  professional 

competencies? 

3.5  International  Educational  Status 

Have  KEDPs  activities  received  favorable  international  ^ 
recognition? 

Have  KEDPs  efforts  increased  the  international  perspectives 

of  Korean  educators? 
External  Events 
4.1    Event  History 

In  reference  to  all  previous  items  in  this  Category,  what  events 

can  be  identified  which  have  altered  the  kind,  quality,  and  timing 
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/    of  KEDI  product  and  services,  outcomes? 
Did  KEDI  anticipate  the  event? 
What  was  KEDI's  prior  preparation?  'Response? 

.2   Event  Future 

What  events  may_  be  expected  in  the  future  which  could  alter 
product  and  services  outcomes? 

What  actions  may  be  taken  to  defend  against  or  take  advantage 
of  anticipated  events? 
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KEDI  BUDGET  SUMMARY-OPERATIONAL  CATEGORIES  (PROGRAMS) 


In  1000.  Won 


Policy  Studies 
Contract  Projects 
E/M  Project 


1 


Total  Direct  Program 
Expenditures^ 

Operations  arid  Management 


Debt  Service- Interest 
Total  Indirect  Exp. 

V:     Total  Operating  Exp. 

Proof  Check 
Add  Debt  Retirement 

  Add-Constnic-t-ion-Gosts- 

•  Total  KEDI 


1973  - 
Personnel  mother  Total 


18a281    4,684,  22,965 

3,742  11,838  15,580 

86,320  57,846  =144,166 

108,343  74,368  182,711 

33,959  60,928  94,887 

-     65,472  65,472 

33,959  141,527  175,486 


1974  .  1975  ' 

Personnel0    Other.    Total  •>   Personnel     Other  Total 
13,384     2,303  15,687 


6,897    33,072  39,969 
91,258  138,853  230,111 

11,539  174,228  285,767 
44,040     75,896  119,936 

-  210,455  210,455 
44,040    310,4.50  354,490 


20,449  7,461  27,910 

8,373  62,492  70,865 

'  174,555  171,452  346,007 

20.3,377  241,405  444,782 

35,926  71 ,497  107,423 

<  e 

-  409,806  409,806' 

35,926  503,844  539,770 


142,302  215,895   358,197      155,579   484,678  640,257        239,303  745,249  984,552 


450;656  450,656 


-50t574-  ~5Uy574- 


142,302  266,469  '408,771 


 _  -758V984758V984" 

155,579  1243,662  1399,241 


pn  w^-fll  °f  program  in  5two  bureaus 
t^^jm  of  .program  exp.  in  four  bureaus 


-w  862,029  862,029 
239,303  2057,934  2297,237 
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OPERATING  EXPENDITURES:  OPERATIONAL  CATEGORY. PERCENTAGES  i 


♦ 

1  y/o 

1 

1974 

1975" 

,  A 

Policy  Studies  \ 

Hi  v*t*r+ 

Costs 

inui rect 
Costs 

0 

lotal 

Operating 
expenses 

Direct 
Costs 

Indirect 
Costs 

Total 

Operatinq 

Expenses 

'  Direct- 
Costs 

/ 

Indirect 
Costs 

/ 

\ 

/.Total  — 
/  Operatinq 
Expenses. 

12.57 

6.41 

5.49 

• 

2.45 

6.28 

/ 

2.83 

Contract  Projects 

8.53 

4.35 

13.99 

6.24 

15.93  y 

7  90 

E/M  Project  " 

78.90  - 

> 

40.25 

80.52 

• 

35*94- 
t 

-77.7-9 

Operations  &  Management 

- 

54.07 

26.49 

- 

33.83 

18.73 

19. 9Q, 

10.91 

Debt,  Service 

c  - 

37.31 

•  lj8.28 

59.37 

/ 

32.88 

•j 

75  92 

1  *J  m  Jim 

Misc.  . 

8.62 

4.22  - 

6.80 

8.76 

4.18 

2.29 

100.00 

100.00 

.100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

.100.00 

Total  Direct, Costs 

—  • 

51.01 

If* 

44.63 

45.18" 

Total  Indirect  Costs 

48.99 

55.37 

54.82 

.  100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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In  1000  Won  .  , 
Policy  Studies 
Contract  Projects 


KEDI--Budget  Summary  -  Current  Operating  Expenses 
1976  Actual  Expenditures 


•  E-M  Project 

From  R  ,4  D  Department 
Broadcasting 
Transmission 
Interest  Expense 

Total  E-M  Project 

*  . » 

Total  Direct  Costs 


Planning  4  Coordination  _ 
Operations  &  Management 
♦Interest  Expense 
^Miscellaneous  Expense 
Contingency  Fund 

Total  Indirect  Costs 

Total  Current  Operating  Expenditures 


\ 


\ 


O^odf  Check:   Debt  Retirement 

ERIC  "oV 


99,8051 
197,529 
84,397 


-A 


66,448 
972,782 
100,977 
378,610 


166,253 
1,170,311 
185,374 
378,610 


Personnel 
26,944 
56,135 


35,43*6 
13U729 


167,165 


1- 


Other 

8,964 
151,321 


15,817 
95,929 
"§6,285 
23,297 

23,561 

*  • 

184,889 


631 ,975 


450,656 
2,314,647 


( 


Total 
35,908 
207,456 


381,731  1,518,817  1,900,548 
464,810      1  ,679,102  2,143,912 


51 ,253 
227,658 
*  26,285/ 

.23*297. 

'23,561 
352,054 


631 ,975  ..    1 ,863 ,991       2 ,495 ,966 


450,656"^ 

H 

2,946,622  M 


KEDL  Expenditures— Operational  Category  Percentages 

1976 

* 

„  Direct  Costs  indirect  Costs 

Policy,  Studies  ■  'l  .Sy 

Contract  Projects 

E-r^  Pro  jeer""  88>65 

Planning  &  Coordination    '  14  5g  " 

Operations  &  Management '  •  '  64.67' 

^Miscellaneous  N-  •  20  77 

•     ■  *  •  4  -         ioo\oo  \  100.00 


%  Direct  Costs 

9  -  * 

.  %  Indirect  Costs 


*  Includes  Miscellaneous,  Contingency,  and 

Interest  Expenses  not  applicable  to  E-M  Project. 


ecr. 

/ 


/ 


In  1000  WihT; 

Policy  Studies 
Contract  Projec 


t-n  frojtct  _ 
Fro*  Kip  Oept. 
Educational  Broadcasting 
Transatsstoo 
Interest  Expense 

v     Total  E-M  Project 

Total  Olrect  Costs 

Planning  8  Coordination 

Operations  I  Management 

Miscellaneous 

^Total  Indirect  Costs 

Total  Operating  Expenses 

p* 

Proof  Check 

Debt  Retirement 
Carry-over  to  1978  . 

Total 


KEDI  Budget  Suwnary —Operating  Expenses 
1977  (Actual  Expenditures) 


176,167 
233,010 
66,799 


363,780 
532,274 
20,343 
343,717 


539,947 
765.284 
87,142 
343.717 


475,976 
590,590 
47,683 
149,429 

197,112 
787,702 


•s  1,260,114 
ol  ,954 ,946 
13,598 
158,767 
17,949 
190,314 
2,145,260 


450,656 
249,551 


Total 


81,930 
727,516 


1,736,090 
2,545,536 
.  61,281 
308,196 
17,949 
387,426 
2,932,962 


450,656 
249,551 


NOTE:    In  the  KEDI  1977  Expenditures  was 
an  Hea  Miscellaneous  -  578,512. 
That  He*  was  distributed  as  follows 
In  thls^jtMry: 

Ja  Broadcasting  Dept.  Depreciation  Costs 

To  R  4  D  Dept.  Oversets  Training 

To  Interest  Exp.  In  E-M- P.  -  Increases  In 

.Interest  rate  

 To-foHcy  StudlestWerseas  training 


Retaining  Miscellaneous 


787,702      2,845,467  ~3;633,169 


- 

1 

- 

jjL--                 -    f     -   -                                              -   -  - 

?>        -        KEDI  Expenditures- 

-Operational  Category  Percentages 

* 

1977 

• 

Direct  Costs 

Indirect  Costs 

Total 

1 

;  Policy  Studies 

3.22 

'2.79 

—  Contract  Projects 

28.58' 

'  24.81 

:.*E-M  project 

68.20 

59.19  « 

;  Planning  ^Coordination 

15.82  ^ 

2- Pi 

"  Operations  &  Management 

79.55 

10.51 

Miscellaneous^^  c 

4.63 

.61 

100.00 

100.00  • 

100.00 

%s  Direct  Costs 
%  Indirect  Costs 
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86  s.  79 
13.21 

100.00 
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KEDI  Budget  Summary—Operational  Categories 


1978 

In  1000  Won 


.f 

Personnel 

Other 

Total  " 

Policy  Studies 

• 

• 

64,613 

9,248 

73,861 

•  Contract  Projects 

e 

137,783 

720,410 

858,193 

--  • 

\ErM  Project 

rrom  K  a  V  ueptt 
Educ.  Broadcasting  Dept. 
Broadcast  transmission 
Interest  Expense 

1  /o,9o/ 
287,158 
90,319 
- 

010  QQO 

438,846 
1,680,493 
237,630 

t 

QQC    OQQ - 

oob ,^yy 
726,004 
1,770,812 
237*630 

- 

• 

* 

Total  E-M  Project 

549,944 

2,569,801 

3,119,745 

*  t 

Total  Direct  Program  Costs' 

752,340 

3,299,459 

4,05T,799  , 

Planning  and  Coordination 

» 

• 

32,202 

24,631 

56,833 

Operating  &  Management 

i 

175,941 

119,234 

295,175 

Mi  seel laneous^Expenses 

121,785 

121,785 

Total  Indirect  tosts 

208,143 

265,650 

473,793 

9- 

Total  "Operating  Budget 

960,483 

'  3,565,109  , 

4,525,592 

Carry-Over  from  1977  (proof  check) 

249,551 

249,551 

Total  Budget  -  1978 

960,483 

3,814,660 

4,775,143 

Planned  Carry-over  to  1979 

...  ^  ^  AzarfSi       ~  — — r— : 

391 ,408 

^5,.166\551i— 

T 

KEDI  Operating  Budget  -  Operational  Category  Percentages 
.   .       *  1978 


A3: 


ERLC 


Direct  Costs 

Indirect  Costs 

Total 

rOlicy  Studies 

1.82 

1.63 

-C^frtract^rorjiects 

.    21.18  - 

.18.-96 

E-M  Project 

77.00 

68.94 

Planning  &  Coordination 

12.00 

1.26 

Administration 

62.30  * 

6.52 

Miscellaneous 

25.70  '> 

2.69" 

-100.00 

100.00      \  ; 

100.00 

%  Direct  Costs  of  Total  Operational  Exp.  89>53 
%  Indirect  Costs"  of  Total'  Operational  Exp.  0  10.47 


100.00 


( 


t 


APPENDIX  3 

■ '  PERSONNEL  DATA  * 
A.    Salary  Schedules 

B»    Overseas  Training  \  c  > 

C.    Key  Personnel  . 


>  \ 


1 

f  -  *  Data  as  o.f  July,  1978 


ERLC 
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A.  KEDI  SALARY  SCHEDULE 
(as  of  June,  1978)  ' 


Standing  Board  and  Special  Staff  Monthly  Salarv  * 

< 

Title 

Base  ^Pay 

Allowance 

Sum 

The 
Board 

> 

President- 

\ 

316,000 

2li,000 

527,000 

Auditor 

279,00'0  - 

186,000 

465,000 

Special 
Staff  % 

Vice 

President 

279,000 

186,000 

t 

465,000 

1 

^.Salary  data  in  KoYean  Won  (Approximately  480  won  =  U.S.  $1.00) 
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ERIC;- 


• 

" 

! 

k 

« 

Monthly  Research  Salary 

I 

a 

■ 

 : 

* 

l 

2  ' 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

•  8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Head 
(  Researcher 

Base  pay 
Allowance 

216,000 
114,000 

223,000 
152,000 

240,000 
160,000 

252,000 
•168,000 

264,000 
176,000 

"276,000 
184,000 

• 

• 

% 

- 

Sum 

360,000 

.380,000 

400,000 

420,000 

440,000i 

460,000 

* 

Senior 
2  Research 

Base  pay 
Allowance 

148,000. 
*  98,000 

155,000 
103,000 

162,000 
108,000 

169,000 
113,000 

176,000 
118,000 

184,000 
122,000 

191,000 
127,000 

198,000 
132,000 

o 

Sum 

246,000 

258,000 

270,000 

282,000 

294,000 

306,000 

318,000 

330,000 

6 

» 

Base  pay 

.  79,000 

83,000 

88,000 

92,000 

96,000. 

100,000 

104,000 

109,000 

113,000 

117,000 

121,000 

125,000 

130,000 

Research  ' 

Allowance 

53,000 

56,000 

58,000 

'61,000 

; 64,000 

67,000 

70,000 

72,000 

75,000 

78,000 

81,000 

84,000 

86,000 

Sum 

132,000 

139,000 

146,000 

153,000 

I60,00j0 

i67,000 

174,000 

181,000 

i 

188,000 

195,000 

202,000 

209,000 

216,000 

.  Associate 
*  Research 

Base  pay 
Allowance 

57,000 
38,000 

61,000 
40,000 

64,000 
43,000 

68,000 
45,000 

71,000 
48,000 

75,000 
50,000' 

, 79,000 
52,000 

82,000 
55,000 

86,000 
57,000 

89,000 
60,000 

93,000 
62,000 

,  97,000 
64,000 

100,000 
67,000 

* .    -     —     -  ■* 

Sum 

95,000 

101,000 

107,000 

113,000 

119,000 

125,000 

131,000 

13.7,000 

143,000 

149,000 

155,000 

161,000 

167,000 

* 

* 

< 

■ 

• 

- 

— -Am — - 

nERIC, 

498  , 

•r  ': 

H 

_^           1*  ---^  r 

■ 

• 

•v 

- 

\ 

pr— —  —  '.  

• 

• 

Monthly  Engineer  Salary 

\ 

Step 

/  " 
Classification  * 

^  1 

2  . 

3. 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

^"^^        Base  pay 

191,000 

203,0004, 

'215,000 

227,000 

239,000 

* 

l^X^  Allowance 
Graded 

127,000 

j 

135,000 

143,000 

151,000 

159,000 

* 

Sum  ^ 

318,000 

338,000 

358,000 

378,000 

398,000 

it- ~\  . 
Base  pay 

2 

134,000  " 

140,000 

146,000 

152,000 

158,000 

164,000 

; /Grade  Allowance 

90,000 

94,000 

98,000 

102,000 

106,000 

_il0,^Q_ 

Sum   ■ 

 2-24rOOO — 

""234,000 

244,000 

254,000 

264,000 

274,000 

** 

Base  pay 

3 

98,000 

103,000^ 

107,000 

112,000 

117,000 

122,000 

Grade     Allownce-  \l 

65^000 

68,00$f 

72,000 

75,000 

78,000 

81,000 

!  Sum  ^ 

163,000 

171,000 

179,000 

187,000 

195,000 

203,000 

* 

ft 

Base  pay 

4 

71,000 

74,000 

78,000 

82,000 

85,000 

89,000 

92,000 

.Grade  Allowance 

47,000 

50,000 

52,000 

54,000 

57,300 

59,000 

o^.OOO 

Sum 

'   ^ 

111,000 

124,000 

ijy , uuu 

 V 

142,000 

148,000 

154,000 

Base  pay 

;  s 

46,000 

49,000 

52,000 

-55,000' 

58,000 

61,000 

64,000, 

67,000 

Grade  Allowance. 

"31,000 

33,000  ' 

35,000 

37,000 

39,000 

41,000 

43,000 

4  5 , 000-  -  L_--— — 

Sum 

 _ZZ,G00 — 

—827000^ — : 

-877000- 

92,000 

97,000 

10?  nnn 

107,000 

1  - 

\  112,000  \ 

-  '  V  - 

'  ~  ._. / ... 

J-\J£.  ,  VJVJU 

9  - 

J£££50o 

♦ 

.  - 

.^01 

O 

■  / 


Monthly  Broadcaster  and  Librarian  Salary 


Step 
Classification 


Base  pay 

1 

Grade   ,  Allowance' 
Sum 


Base  pay 

2 

Grade  -  Allowance 
Sum 


188,700 
125,800 
314,500 


13^300 
88,200 
220,500 


2 


200,700 
133,800 
334,500 


138,300 
92,200 
230,500 


3^ 


212,700 
141,800  _. 
354,500*  ~~ 


144,300 
96,200 
240,500 


224,700 

I 

14$,  800 
374,500 


150,300 
100,200 
.250,500 


236,700 
157,800 
394,500 


156,300' 
104,200 
_^Q*50° 


162,300 
108,200 
270,500 


8. 


-/ 


Base  pay 

3 

Grade  Allowance 
Sum 


Base  pav 

4 

Grade  ^Allowance 
Sum 


95,700 
63,800 
159,500 


100,500 
67,000 

s 

167,500 


105,300. 

70,200 
175,500 


110,100 
73,400 

t 

183,500 


114, 90&- 

76,600 
191,500 


119,700- 
79,800 
199,500 


68,700 
45,800 
114,500 


72,300 
48,200 
120,500 


75,900 
50,600- 
126,500 


79',  500 
53,000 
,132,500' 


83,100 
55,400 
138,500 


86,700 
47,800 
144,500 


90,300 
60  r  2,00 
150,500 


 Base-pay- 

5    .  • 
Grade  Allowance 


^ERIC 


Sum 


•44t100- 
29,400' 
73,500 


-47,100- 
31,400 
78,500 


JO.lOP, 
r 

33,400 
83,500 


53,100 
35,400 
88,500 


56,100 
37,400 
93,500 


59,100 
39,400 
98,500 


62,100 
41,400 
103,500 


65,100 
43,400 
108,500 


£  


\ 


ML 


7 


4  Q 

Monthly  Administrator  Salary 


^  Step 
}  Classification"^^ 

<1 

2' 

t 

3 

.  4-.: 

•  5 

i 

6 

.  7. 

0 

8> 

Ba«e  jg#y 
;  Grade  Allowance 
„    i  Sum 

187,000 
124,000 
<  311,000 

199,,  000 
132,000 
331,000 

211,000 
,14,0,000 
351,000 

223,000 
148,000  • 
371,000 

i  235,000- 
156,000 
391,000 

# 

; 

V    ..Base  pay 
Grade  Allowance 
♦  Sum 

130,000 
87,000 
217,000 

136,000 
91,000 
227,000 

142,000 
•  95,000 
237,000 

i 

"  148*7000 
99,000 
247  000 

154,000 
103,000 

160,00 
107,000 
zo/ , UUU 

\ 
\ 

\ 
\ 

Base  pay 

*  3 

Grade     Allowance  - 

Sum  w 

94,000 
62,000 
156,000 

98,000  ' 
66,000 
_16A,JQQ0_ 

103,000 
697000  * 
— l-7-2T000— 

108,000 
"72,000 
~T507000~ 

113,000' 
75,000- 
188,000, 

118,000 
78,000 
196,000 

i 

7           .  Base  pay 

:  4 

Grade  Allowance 
Sum 

67,000 
44,000  . 
111,000 

70,000 
47,000 
117,000 

74,000 
49,000 
123,000 

77,000 

52,000 ' 

ft 

129,000 

81,000 
54,000 
135,000 

•  85,000 
56,00,0 
141,000  * 

88,000 
59,000 
147,000 

* 

*              Base  pay 
Grade  .Allowance 
Sum 

•42,000 
28,000 
70,000 

45,000 
30,000 
75,000 

*  * 

48,000 
32,000 
80,000 

51,000  • 

34,000 

85,000 

54,000 
36,000 

90,000 

57,000  . 

38,000 

95,000 

60,000 
40,000 
100,000 

63,000 
42,000 
105,000 

504 


Monthly  Technician  Salary 


Step 

Base  pay 

Allowance 

Sum 

; ; .  30 

142,000 

95,000 

237,000 

"29 

< 

136,000 

■  91,000 

2-27,000 

28 

130,000 

87,000 

2i7,000 

]'  27 

118,000 

78,000 

196,000 

.  2* 

113,000 

75,000 

188,000 

;  2.5 

108,000 

72,000 

180,000 

"  24 

103,000 

69,000 

172,000" 

23 

„  98,000 

66,000 

164,000 

22 

94,000 

62,000 

156,000 

21 

88,000 

59,000 

147,000 

.  20 

85;000 

56,000  ' 

141,000 

19 

81,000. 

54,000 

135,000 

;  18 

77,000 

52,000 

129,000 

'17 

74,000 

49,000 

123,000 

16 

,  70,000 

.47,000 

117,000 

\  15 

67,000 

44,000 

.11,000 

step 

14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 

IT 
7 


6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


Base  pay 
63,000 
60,000 
57,000 
54,000 
51,000 
48,000 
45,000 
42,000 


40,000 
37,000 
35,000 
32; 000 
30,000 
28,000 


Allowance 
42,000 
40,000 
38,000 
36,000 
34,000 
;32,000! 
30,000 
28,000 


26,000 
25,000 
23,000 
22,000 
20,000 
18,000* 


Sum  * 


105,000 
100,000 
95,000 
90,000 
85,000 
£0,000 
75,000 
70,000 


66,000 
62,000 
58,000 
54,000 
50,000 
46,000 


ERIC 
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Monthly  General  Maintenance 
Personnel  Salary  


Step 


Base  pay  (Allowance 


25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
,6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


ioi.ooo 

97,000 

93,000 

89,000 

85,000 

80,000 

77,000 

73,000 

7.0,0OQ_ 

66,000 

62,000 

59,000 

56',  000 

53,000 

50,000 

47,000 

44,000 

41,000 

38,000 

36,000 

34,000 

31,000 

29,000 

26,000 

24,000 


68,000 
65,000 
62,000 
59,000 
56,000 
54,000 
51,000 
49,000 
_46_000- 


44,000 
42,000 
40,000 
38,000 
36,000 
34,000 
32,000 
30,000 
28,000 
26,000 
24,000 
22,000 
21,000 
19;  6.00 
18,000 
16f000 


Sum 


169,000 
162,000 
155,000  , 
148,000 
141,000  i 
134,000 
128,000 
122,000 

|_1-16T000  

110,000 
104,000 
99,000^' 
94,000 
89,000  ' 
84,000  • 
79,000 
74,000 
69,000 
64; 000 
60,000 
56,000 
52,000 
48,000 
44,000  % 
40,000  W 


Step 


Daily,  Pay 


25 
24 
23 
22 
21- 
20 
19 
18 

17. 
16 
15  " 
14 

13  - 

12 

11 

10 


8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


4,500 

4,300 
.4,100 

3,900 

-3V700 

3,500 

3;  300 

3, 100 

2,900 

2,700 

2,500 

2,300 
-2-rlOO — i 

1,900 

i,700 

1,600 

1,500 

1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1;100 
1,000 

900 

800 

700 


7 


Dally  Wages" 
Monthly  pay 


112,500 
107,500- 
102,500 
97,500 
'92,500 
87,500 
.  82,500  - 
77,500 
72,500 
67,500 
62,500 
57,500 
"52,500"— 
47,500 
42.,  500 
40,000 

37,500 

35,000 
32,500 
30,000 
27,500 
25,000 
22,500 
20,000 
17,500 


ERIC 
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s 

V 

Intern  Research  Salary 


Step 

Monthly  pay 

3 

85,000 

•  2  ' 

80,000 

1 

75,000 

a 


509 


to 


FRINGE  BENEFITS 

1.  Once  a  year  all  KEDI  staff  members  are  required  to  undergo  a  physical  examination. 
In  the  event  of  serious  illness  personnel  are  allowed  to  take  sick  leave  pending 
penni8sioh^fV6mKEDI. — 

2.  Twice  a  year  in  the  spring  and  autumn  KEDI  sponsors  leisure  activities  for  its 
8t*ff  %e?|bers  in  the  form  of  a  picnic  and  athletic  meet. 

3.  All  KEDI  staf£  members  are  provided  luncheon  coupons  and  work  uniform  jackets • 

4.  Every  -morning  and  evening  KEDI  t>ffers  commuter  bus  service  to  its  staff  members 

*  *  * 

5.  KEDI  staff  members  who  suffer  special  hardship  or  who  celebrate* outstanding 
occasions  in  their  lives  are  remembered  with  contributions  of  support. 

6.  KEDI -provides  staff  members  who  so  desire  the  opportunity  to  construct  housing 
for  a  special  rate  on  areas  of  land  which  have  been  purchased  by  the  Institute. 

.      .  .  *  I 


9 
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b;  overseas  training 

(Aug,  30; v1972-June  30,  1978) 


Remarks : 

S:  Seminar,  Ob:  Observation 

W:  Workshop  OJT:  On  Job  Tralnltg 

T:  Training  C:  Conference  


NAME 


TITLE 


ROLE 


Dr. 
Dr; 
Dr. 
Mr. 
Mr* 
Mrs. 


Lee,  Yung-Dug 
Lee,  Yung-Dug 
Lee,  Yung-Dug' 
Park,  Do-Sun 
Byun,  Yung-Kyo 
Hong,  Sun-Jung 


Director 


Researcher 


Mr.  Cho,  Won-Ho 

Mr.  Son,  Hong 

Mr.  Kim,  Dae-Hy.un 
Miss  Han ,  Jung-Sun 

Mr.  Kin,'  Jln-rSung- 

Mr.  Chang,  Un-Hyb 

Dr.  Kin,  Yootv-Thai 

Dr.  Yoo,  An- Jin 

Dr.  Uet  Yung-Dug 

Dr.  Shin,  Kuk-Bom 

Dr.  Shin,  Se-Ho 

Dr.  Eisv.  Yung-Ho 

Mr.  Song,  Man-Young 

Mr.  Llm,  Han-Ik 


Dr. 
Dr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Lee,  Yung-Dug 
Lee,  Yung-Dug 
Park,  Bong-Won 
'Lee,  Chul-Joon 
Chang, Kee- 
Keung 


Producer 


Researcher 


Director 
Dir.  Ed.  Policy 
Dept. 

Director,  Inst. 

Researcher! 

Auditor 

Director,  Tech. 

Support  Bureau 

Director 
11 

Engineer 


CONTENTS 


PERIOD 


Director 
it 


Sr.  Researcher  (Ed.  Policy  III) 

,f         -  "  (Xnnovstlon) 
Resigned 

Sr.  Resesrcher  (InBt.Materlsls) 
•Resigned 


Sr.  Researcher(Demon8trstlon)  \ 
Chief,  Researcher  &  Coordination 
Resigned 
Director 

Director,  Ed.  Qroad.  Bureau 
Director  R  &  i)  Bureau 
Resigned 
Auditor 

Director,  Office  of  Plsnnlng  & 

Coordination**  * 

Director 
ii 

Head  of  Transmitting  Site 
Engineer 


UNESCO  Conference 


Instructional  Design 


ETV  Production 


Instruction  &  Learning 
Management  System 
Instruction  &  Curriculum 
E/H  Project 

Pop.  &  Ed.  Plsnnlng 
Ed.  Dev. 
Ed.  Tech. 

Observstlon  (TCOM)  • 


East-West  Center  Conf. 

Ed.  Innovation 

On  the  Job  Training  (TCOM) 


8/72  -  9/72 
11/72^11772 
3/73  -  4/73 
6/"  -12/" 


8/73  -12/74 


9/73  » 
11  _ 

U/73  -12/74 


ti 

1/74  -  1/74 
2/74  ~  3/74 
5/74  -  5/74 


COUNTRY 


Thailsr.d 

France 

Swiss 

U.S.A. 
11 


Thailand 

Japan 
11 

U.S.A.  &  Bahama 


Philippines 
Thailand 
U.S.A.  &  Bahama 


REMARKS 


S  ' 

S 

S 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T- 

T 

T 

T 

T" 

T 

C 

S 

W 
S 

Ob 
Ob 

C 
S 

OJT 
OJT 
OJT 
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NAME 


TITLE 


'  ROLE 


Mr.  Lee,  Loo-Hyung 

Mr,  Choi,  Jong- J In 

Mr.  .Park,.  Jae-Mun 
Mr.»  Kwak,Byong-Sun 

Mr.  Koo,Hvak-Bong 

Miss  Han,  Jung-Sun 

Dr.  Lee,  Yung-Dug 

Dr.  Shln,Kuk-5om 

Dr.  Shin,  Se-Ho 

Mr.  Kim,"Soo-Il 

Dr.  Ahn,  Chang-Il 

Mr.  Lee,  Kye-Hak 

Mr.  Lee,Yung-Sooo 

Mr.  Oh,  Jin-Suit 

Dr.  Kim,  Ho-Kwon 

Dr.  Shin,  Se-Ho 

Dr.  Kim,Jae-Bom 

Dr.  Shln,Kuk-Bom 

Mr.  Suh,Chung~Hwa 

Mr.  Han,Jong-Ha 

Mr.  Llm, Han-Ik 

Mr.  Yang, Sung- Won 

Dr.  Lee,  Yung-Dug 

Dr.  Klw, Ho-Kwon 


Engineer 
Researcher 


Produce/ 
Director 
Director  Ed. 
Policy,  Dept. 
Director,  Inst. 
Material 

Researcher 

*  it 


Deputy  Dir. 
(R  6  D) 

Director,  Inst. 

Mater.  Dev.  Dept 

Director,  Sys. 

Dev.  Dept. 

Dir.  Ed.  f 

Researcher 
it 

Dir.  Tec. 
Support  Bur. 
Engineer 
Director 
Deputy  Dir. 
(R  6  D) 


Engineer 
Resigned 

Researcher  (Teacher  Ed.) 
Resigned 

Sr.  Researcher  (Office  of 
Planning  &  Coordination) 
Resigned 

Director; 

Director,  Ed.  Broad. 
Bureau 

Director  R  6  D  Bureau 

Researcher  (Pop.  Ed.) 
Resigned  , 
ii 

'Correspondence  Ed. 
Chief,  Broad.  Planning 
Resigned 

Director  R  6.D  Bureau 


Resigned 

Director,  Ed.  Broad.  Bureau 
Researcher  (Demonstration 

"  (Science  Ed.) 

Director,  Office  of  Planning  J 
Coordination 
Head,  Engineering  Office 
/Director 
Resigned 


Page  2 
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CONTENTS 


PERIOD 


COUNTRY 


REMARKS 


On  the. Job  Tralnlng(TCOM) 
School . Management 
Instructional  System* 
Educational  Technology  * 

Teacher  Education 
ETV  Production 
Pop.  Ed. 

Pop.  Ed. 
E/M  Project 

Pop.  Ed;  Internship 

Ed.  Innovation 

Adult,  Ed.  TV  1'rogram 
ii 

Math.  Ed. 

Currlculum  Evaluations  - 

UNESCO  Ed.  Planning 

t  Pop.  Ed. 
Pop.  Ed. 

Management  System 
Science  Ed. 

Pre-Bld  Conference 

M 

El em.  Ed. 
E/M  Project 


5/74  -  5/74 

U.S.A.  &  Bahama 

OJT 

6/"  12/" 

.  U.S.A.  t 

T 

II  M 

it 

T 

M  II 

M 

T. 

II 

T 

1  II 

-4 

H  II 

Japan 

T 

7/74  -  7/74 

II  C  A 
U.S.A. 

tt 
w 

ti 

W 

it  it 

ti 

W 

-  8/74 

Thai, Philippines 

T  / 

8/74  -  10/74 

Phil.  Thai 

T 

•i  ii 

Singapore 

T 

■*  ti 

tt 

T 

9/"    -  12/74 

U.S.A. 

T 

N W. Germany,  Prance, 

W,  S 

"  10/74 

England  ' 

it  it 

U.S.A. 

W 

ii  it 

Hawaii 

w 

ii  ii 

ii 

w 

"       -  3/76 

U.S.A. 

T 

-  3/77 

it 

T 

C 

"   %   -  10/74 

M      1  tt 

ii 

c 

10/74- 

Vietnam 

s 

M  tt 

U.S.A. 

c 
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NAME 


TITLE 


ROLE 


Dr.  Shin,  Kuk-Boa 

Dr. -'Shin,  Kuk-Boa 
Mr.  Park.Do^Sun 
Djr.  Shln-Se-llo 

Dr.  Lee,  Yung-Dug 
to.  Kia.Shin-Bok 
IjrV  Shin.Kuk-Boa 

Mr.  Yang, Sun g-Won 
Park,  Myung-Ha 
Kim,  Suk-Keun 


Mr. 

Mr. 
jbr. 
/Mr. 

Mr. 


Shin,  Se-Ho 


Song,  "Yong-Eul 
Kia,  Jin-Sung 
Dr.  Song,Yoo-Jae 
.Mr.  Lee,  Yung-Soo 
*Dr.  Lee,  Jung-Keun 
-Dr.  Shin,  Se-Ho 


Dirv^Ed. 
Policy  Dept. 

Researcher 
Dir.  Inst. 
Material  Dev. 
Director 
Sr.  Researcher 
Dir,  Ed.  Pol. 
Dept. 
.Engineer 


Director 
Researcher 
Producer 
Researcher 


Dir.  Inst. 
Material  Dev. 
Mr.  Chung, Hoon-Sang  Broadcasting 

Staff  '(Planning) 
Producer (Radio) 
Researcher 


Mr.  Cha,  Joon-Lak 
Mr.  ParkjMun-Tae 
Mr.  Chung,  Tae-Bua 
Mr.  Ha,Sung-Uae 
Mrs.  Lee  Yung-Ja 
Mr.  Kho,Yung-Hee 
Mr.^Mong,  Dong-Shik 
Mr.  .Song,  ln-Duk 

Dr.  Lee, Yung-Dug 
Mr.  Chung, Hoon-Ssng 
Mr.  Jun,Sung-Yun 


Producer(Radlo). 
Rssearcher 


Broadcasting 
Staff (Program) 
Director 
Broadcasting 
Researcher 


Director,  Ed.  Broad.  Bureau 


Sr.  Researcher  (Ed*  Policy  III) 
Dept.  Director  R&D  Buresu 

'Director 
Resigned 

Director,  Ed.  Broad.  Bureau 

Head,  Engineering  Dept. 
Engineer 

Director  R&D  Bureau 

Researcher  Social  Studies  Ed. 

Resigned 
it 

Researcher  Correspondence  Ed. 
Tech.  Ed.  Research  ' 
.Director,  R&D  Bureau 

Office  of  Planning  &  Coord* 

r  i »  ♦ 

Producer 

Researcher  Broad.  Evaluation 

M  (Sys.  Eval.) 

Producer 
Resigned 


Broad.  Eval. 
Director 

Office  of  Planning  &  Coord. 
Re  sea  rche  r ( In  no va t  ion ) 
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CONTENTS 


PERIOD  COUNTRY 


REMARKS 


CEPTA-TV 

12/74 

Pop.  Ed.  t 
Teacher  Ed.  &  Ed.  Inno. 
Ed.  Tech 

1/75 

2/75 
ii  ' 

Ed.  Inno.  Management 
.Tech.  Ed. 

Teacher;  Ed.  &  Curr.  Dev. 

3  " 

4  " 

5  " 

Broad.  Sys.  Install  &  Oper 
ii  • 

it 
it 

ti 

ii 

Cur.r.  -  Dev. 
Pop.  Ed. 

Ed.  TV  Production 

Ed.  Tech. 
ii 

Tech.  Ed. 
Curr*  Dev.' 

6 
ii 

7  " 

7  M 

8  " 
ii 

*i  ii 

Ed.  Me^fcr  Planning  & 

Production 

ETV  Production 

V 

8  M 

9  M 
ii 

£d.  Management 
ETV  Production 
✓  »• 

•ii 
ii 
ii 

Film  Production 

ii  . 

10/7$ 
ii 

ii 

ii 

New  Trends  in  Ed*  Tech* 
ii 

ii 
ii 

#  Ed*  Innov*  &  Management  11/75 


•  i 

0 

)  ■ 


•  12/74 

Singapore 

c 

■  1/75 

Thai 

w 

'  2/.7.5 

Japan 

T 

ii 

W 

4 

inaia 

W 

4  M 

Lfn  1  mum  4  » 

Malaysia 

W 

6  " 

Philippines 

w 

H 

U.S.A. 

*  T 

M 

ii 

T 

ii 

ii 

T 
1 

7  " 

tnai 

U 

w 

Halayala 

T 

.9  •« 

Japan 

T 

8  " 

Singapore 

W 

*  /77 

U.S.A. 

T 

/  ii 

.  A 

ii 

Tr 

£ 

9  1 

Atgnaniscan 

V 

Malaysia 

T 

10  M 

3/76 

It    O     A  V 

U.S.A. 

T 

T 

•i 

i* 

11/75 

W.  Germany 

1/76 

ii 

12/76 

Singapore 

/! 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

10/75 

Malaysia 

ii 

12/75 
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TITLE 

ROLE 

CONTENTS 

PERIOD 

COUNTRY 

REMARKS* 

Dr*.  Lee,  Yung-Dug , 
Dr;  Shih,Kuk-Boa 

Or.  Lee,  Yung-Dug 

Dr.'  Lee,  Yung-Dug 

Dr.  tee,  Yung-Dug 
Dr.  Shin,  Se-tlo  v  - 
Dr.  Shin,  Kuk-Boa 
Nr.  Hong,  Sah  H6ng 
Miss,  Shin,  KunLJa 
Dr.  Lee, Yung-Dug 


Director 

Dir.  Ed.  Broad' 

Bureau 

Director 


Director* 
Dir.  Ed*  Rrpad.  Bureau 

Director 


a: 


Dir.  R&D  Bur. 
Dir.  Ed. 

Reaearcher 

tt 

Director 


Dir.  R&D  Bureau 
Director,  Ed.  Broad*  Bureau 
'Pop.  Ed.       -  * 

ir 

Director 


APEID 

CEPTA-TV  &  NHK 

— Ed^Planliing^Teaching 
&  Learning 

Teacher  Ed.  &  Science 

Materials 

APEID 

E/M  Project 

Satellite  Communication 
Pop*.  Ed. 

.  Coamunicatlon  Policy  & 


1/76  -  1/76 
-  2/76 


3/76  -  3/76 
ii  ii 

\  " 


-    A  " 
6  " 

6  /77 
76 

ii  ir 
7/76  7/76 


Pop*  Ed. 

Dr.  Shin,  Kuk-Boa 

Dir.  Ed.  Broad 

Dir.  Ed*  Broad*  Bureau 

rt 

8  " 

8  " 

Bureau 

9*" 

Mr.  ParktKyung-Sook  Researcher 

Researcher  (2d.  Policy  III) 

Ed.  Tech. 

8  " 

Mr.  Lee,Kwang-Pyo, 

it  * 

.  "           Corres.  Ed. 

Correspondence  Ed. 

9  " 

10  " 

Mr.  Kia,  Sang-Hon 

Bfcoad.  Staff 

Chief,  Fila  Section 

TV  Anlaatlon 

10  " 

11  " 

■s 

Mr.  Shin,  Yun-Chul 

<Fila>_ 
Broad.  St^ff 
(Graphic) 

Craphic 

V 

it 

> 

,  ii 

.Mr.  Ro,  n-4o*ig-Hee 

Reaearcher 

Researcher  (Ed.  Policy  I) 

The  3rd  Ed.  Planning 

12  " 

Mr.  K^,Yooh-Keun 

Producer 

Producer  (TV)  $ 

Editing  Fila  &  Sound 

ii 

it 

Mr.  ✓ark.Chong-Kyu 

Engineer 

Resigned  * 

ii 

ti 

n 

Dr.  Shin,  Se-Ho 

Director 

Director  R&D  Bureau  . 

Ed.  Dev. 

11 

it 

R&D  Bureau 

Dr.  ohin, Kuk-Boa 

Director  Ed. 
Broad.  Bureau 

Director  Ed.  Broad.  Bureau 

CEPTA-TV 

12 

ii 

Dr.  Klm,Yocn-Tal 

Chief,  Research 

Chief,  Research  &  Coordination 

Documentation  &  Infor- 

2/77 

-  2/77 

Mryi  Hong,Ki-Hyung/. 

&  Coordination 

mat ion 

Chief,  Corres- 
pondence Ed. 

Chief,  Correspondence  Educ* 

APEID  (Ed.  Tech.  Q 

ii 

3  " 

Dr.  Kla,Yoon-Tal. 

Chief  Research 

Chief,  Research  &  Coordination 

Ed.  Media 

3/77 

—  ii 

&  Coordination 

Dr.  Shin,  Se-Ho 

Director  R&D 
Bureau 

Director  R&D  Bureau 

Student  Eval. 

II 

• 

it 

Page  A 

Thai 

Singapore, 

Japan 
France 

Japan  * 

Thailand 

U.S.A. 
it 

Thai 
ti 

U.S.A. 

Philippines 

Japan 

New  Zealand 
Singapore 


Thai, Philippines 

Singapore 
tt 

W.  Germany 
Indonesia"" 
Tha.i 

Malay ,S  inga pore , 

Japan, Thai, Japan 
UiS.A. 

Japan 


S 

C  S  Ob 

C 

C 

c 
c 

s  I 

T 
T 

S 


W 
T 
T 

Ob 

C 

S 

C  &  Ob 
S 

,  > 
w  g 


f 
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NAME 


jriXLE  


Twer* 


Mr, 

Dr. 

Mr, 

Mr, 

Mr, 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
>Mr. 
rHr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Dr. 


Nam,Ouk-Woo        Dep.  Director 
Lee, Yung-Dug  Director. 
Chung,  Yung-Wooug  Engineer 
Yu,  Keun-Soo  11 
/Chang, Doo-Hyung  " 
Chang,  Un-Hyo  Researcher 


Deputy  Director 

Director 

Engineer 


Suh, Chung- Wha 
Han,Chong-Ha 
Kim,Hyung  Rip 
Jun,Sung-Yun 
KlmtYoung-Chul 
Kim,Soo-Il 
Ki»,Hyun-Il 
Si,  Kll~Soo 
Chol,Seung-Hak 
An,  Jae-Kvon 
Sung  I  We 
Park  Joon-Yong 

Chung  Hoon-Sang 
Shin-Se-Ho 


Sr.  Researcher  (Demon.) 
Researcher  (Demonstration) 
"  "  (Science  Ed.) 

"  (Demonstration) 
"  (Innovation) 
"    '       (Ed.  Policy  II) 
(Pop.  Ed.) 
Producer  (TV)       Producer  (TV)       *  ' 
"  h 

Broad.  Staff   \  Cameraman 
•t  V  tt 

^\ 

Researcher  Correspondence  Ed. 

Broadcasting  Programing 
Staff (programming) 

Planning  &  Coordination 
Dir.  R&D  Bur.    Director  R&D  Bureau 


Dr.  Nam,Hyung  Ja 
Mr.  Byun,Yung-Kye 
Mr.  -Chung,  Hyo  Sun 


Sr.  Researcher 
Researcher 


Mr.  Kin, Sung-Hoon  Engineer 
Mr.  Park, Sung  Bae     Broad.  Staff 


Mr.  Bae,-  Jong  Se 
Mr.  Kim,  Bong  Slk 
Mr.  Kioi, Do  Young 
Miss  Kang,Un  Joo 
Mr.  Kim,  Jae  Ung 
Mr.  Lee.Kyn  Ok 
Mr.  *Li«i,Jiu  Kyu 


Researcher 


Engineer 

Broadcasting  Staff 
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CONTENTS 


PERIOD 


COUNTRY 


REMARKS 


Observation  (Broad.  Sys.)  3/77  -  4/77 
APBID  (Consult  &  Eval.)  4  "  11 
Broadcasting  Engineering       5    "     6  " 


It  , 

h 

Completion  of  Ph.D 
it 

6 
ii 

B  •' 
it 

ii 

Instructional  System 

ii 

n 

it 

i  it 

r-u  •   oo  ciuio  gy 

it 

I  " 

Ed.  Planning 

n 

ii 

Pop.  Ed. 

n 

ii 

Film  Sound  Work 
ii 

n 
n 

7 

it 

Fil*  Camera  Work 
it 

i) 
ii 

it 
it 

otudent  Eval. 

ETV  Production 

7/77 

-  4/78 

ii 

11 

10  " 

Preliminary  Meeting  for 

// 77 

-  7/77 

Ed  uca  1 1 ona 1  Techno logy 
tt 

ii 
ii 

Q  n 

ii 

Production  of  Radio  &  TV 

n 

Pro grama 

B 

12  " 

Techniques  &  Methods  of 

Production,  Radio  &  TV 

U/77 

-12  " 

Production  Training  of 

tin 

-  6/78 

Radio  &  TV 
ii 

ii 

ii 

Animation  Training 

it 

6/78 
ti 

-  8/78 
ii 

it 

Media  of  Ed.  Broadcasting 
ii 

ii 

7 
it 

ti 
ii 

*  ii 

it 

ii 

U.S.A. 

Thai 

U.S.A. 


Singapore 
it 
ii 
it 

Japan 
England 

Japan 
Thailand 

Japan 
ii 

Netherlands 
Japan 

Netherlands 
ti 

Singapore 


Ob 

C 

T 

T 
T 

T 
T 
T 
T 
T 

T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 


C  &  Ob 

C  &  Ob 
C  &  Ob 
T 


T 
T 
T 
T 
T 


> 


T 

T 


\ 
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C.  KEY  PERSONNEL 
Board. of  Trustees 

Name 

Park  Chan  Hyen 
Chang  In  Sook 

Lee  Yung  Dug  ' 
Lee  Hang  Yung 
Lee  Dai  Soon 

Choi  Tai  Ho 

Kim  Sang  Joon  * 

Lee  Sook  Jong 
Song  Man  Yung 
Lee  Jai  Sun 


Occupational  Title 


.Minister  of  MOE 
Vice  Minister  of  MOE 


KEDI  President 

President  of  Hongik  University^ 

Director,  Office  of  Planning 
and  Go-ordination  MOE 

♦ Principal,  KyungKee 
Commercial  High  School 

Director,  Office  of  Promotion 
of  Learning  in  MOE 

National  Assembly  Woman, 

KEDI  Standing  Member 

Director,  Elementary 
Education  Bureau  of  MOE 
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KEDI  STAFF 


Position  Title 


President 


Vice  President 


S  t an  d  ±ng - Aud  i  t  o  r 


Director,  Research 
and  Development 
^Department 

Director, 
Educational  Broad- 
casting Development 


Director, 

fc Office  of  Planning 
and  Coordination 


Ifame 

Lee 
Yung 
Dug  • 


Nam 

Ok 

Woo' 


Shin 

Kuk 

Bom 


Lim 
Han 
Ik 


Education 

Graduate  School  of  Ohio 
State  University  (Ph.D). 


Graduate  School  of 
-Seoul  National 
University  (M.A) 


Society  Development 
Graduate  School  of 
Joogang  University  (M.A.) 


Graduate  School  of 
Pittsburgh  University 
(Ph.D) 

Graduate  School  of 
Michigan  State 
University  (Ph.D) 


Graduate  School. of 
DanKuk  University 
(M.A.) 
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Career 

Research:    2  yrs. 

4  raos. 

Teaching  Profession:  24  yrs. 

4  mps. 

KEDI  Presidency:  5  yrs.  8  mos, 

Research:    6  mos.  I 
Teaching  Profession:  15  yrs. 

9  mos. 

KEDI  Vice  Presidency:  5  yrs. 

4  mos. 

Administration:  17  yr^.  1  mos. 
KEDI  Auditor:  5  yrs.  2  mos. 


1 


Research:  18  yrs.  4  mos. 
KEDI:  5  yrs.  10  mos. 


Research:  6  yrs.  9  mos. 
Teaching  Profession:  4  yrs.  5  mos 
Administration:  1  yr. 
KEDI:  5  yrs.  4  mos. 

Research:  10  yrs. 

Teaching  Profession:  14  yrs. 

6  mos. 

Administration:  2  yrs.  1  mos. 
KEDI:    5  yrs.  3  mos*. 


Age 
51 


48  ! 


44 


41 


46 


51 
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Co 
to 


Director,  * 
Admin is tr a t ion 
Bureau 

Chief,  Educational 
Policy  Study  (1) 
Section 


Coordinator 
•  Educatipnal  Policies 

Study  Coordination 

Section 

Chief, 
Teacher  Education 
Section 


Chung 

Hai 

'Un 


Chief,  Science 
Education  Section 


Senior  Researcher,  Chang 
System  of  Develop-  Un 

ment  fir  Management  i  Hyou 

Section  j 

Senior  Researcher,  j  Shu 

System  of  Develop-  '  Chung 

ment  &  Management  ;  Ha 

Section  , 

Senior  Researcher,  Lee 
in  Skill  Education  Jung" 

Keun 


Management  Graduate 
School  of  Yunsei 
University  (M.A. ) 

Graduate  School 

of  Florida  University 

(Ph.D) 


Educational 
Graduate  School  of 
Pittsburgh  University 
(Ph.D) 

Graduate  School,  of 
Florid^  University 
(Ph.D) 


Graduate  School  of 

Florida  University  (Ph.D) 

Graduate  School  of 

Florida  University  (Ph.D) 


Graduate  School 

of  Florida  University 

(Ph.D)  ' 


Graduate  School 

of  Ohio  State  University 

(Ph.D) 
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\ 

*  Research:-  3  yrs.  2  mos. 
Teaching  Profession:  5  mos. 
KEDI':  5  yrs.  4  mos. 

Research:  3  yrs.  2  mos. 
Teaching  Profession:  5  mos. 
KEDI:  5  yrs'.  4  mos.  * 

Research:  6  yrs.  2  mos. 
Teaching  Profession:  3  yrs. 

*  5  mos. 

KEDf :  2  yi*s.  2  mos. 

Research:  3  yrs.  7  mos. 
Teaching  Profession:  5  yrs. 

5  mos. 

KEDI f  4  *yrs.  6  mos. 

Research:  5  yrs.  8* mos. 
Teaching  Profession:  1  year 
KEDI:  5  yrs.  4  mos. 

Research:  5  mos. 

Teaching  Profession:  6  yrs. 

4  mos. 

KEDI:  5  yrs.  8  mos. 

Teaching  Profession:  2  yrs. 
KEDI:  5  yrs.'  3  mos. 


Teaching  Profession:  4  yrs. 

5  mos. 


•1  ■ 

Senior  Researcher, 
Educational  Policy 
Study  (2) 


Senior  Researcher 
,    Educational  Policy 
Study  (2) 

Broadcasting 
Consideration 
Staff 

Chief,  T.V. 
Program  Production 
Section  ^ 

Planner,  Office  of 
Planning  & 
Co-ordination 

Chief,  Program 
Planning  Section 


Chief,  Social 
|     Studies  Section 


Chief,  Educational 
Policy  Study  (3) 


Yun 
Chung 
II 


Lee 

Jhong 

Jae 

Nam 

Myung 

Ja 

- 

Kim 

Kyun 

Joong 


Koo 

Hark 

Bong 

Oh 

Jin 

Suck 


Graduate  School  of 
Illinois  University 
(Ph.J)) 


Graduate  School  of 
Florida  University 
(Ph.D) 

Graduate  School  of 
Oregon  State  University 
(Ph.D) 

New  York  University 
(Ph.D) 


Educational  Graduate 
School  of  Seoul 
University  (M.A.) 

Educational  Graduate 
School  of  Yunsei 
University  (M.A.) 


Han 

Educational  Graduate  * 

Myon 

School  of  Yunsei 

He 

University  (M.A.) • 

Park . 

Graduate  School  of 

Do 

Korea  University 

Soon 

(M.A.) 
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Research:  1  yr.  10  raos. 
Teachingx  Profession:  4  yrs. 

\  3  raos. 

KEDI:  3  yr 


Research:  5  yrs.  6  raos 
KEbl:  3  yrs.  T 


Teaching  Profession 
Other:  4  yrs. 
KEDI:  l^yr.  8  raos. 


Interpreter:  1  yr.  -8  mos 
Other:  7  yrs. 
KEDI:  1  yr.  5  raos. 


Teaching  Profession:  7  yrs. 

4  raos. 

KEDI:  5  yrs.  9  mos. 

Teaching  Profession:  14  yrs. 

1  raos. 

Publishing  Co.:  7  mo$. 
KEDI:  4  yrs.  4  raos. 


Teaching  Profession:  il  yrs. 

' 11  mos . 

KEDI:  '5  yrs,  3  mos. 


Teaching  Profession:  6  yrs. 
KEDI:  5  yrs.  9  raos. 
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Chief, 

Air  &  Corres- 
pondence Studies 
Section 

Chief, 
Skill  Education 
Section 


Chief,  Innovation 
&  Diffusion 
Section 

Chief,  Radio 
Program  Production 
Section  ^ 


Chief, 

Administration 
Section 


Hong 
Ki 

Yung 


Educational  Graduate 
School  of  Korea 
University  (M.A.) 


Chang     Graduate  School  of 
Suck    !  Joongang  University 
Woo      i  (M.A.) 


Byun 
Yung 
Kei- 

Min 

Sang 

Keun 

Chun* 
Chang 
Un 


Educational  Graduate 
SchooJ.of  Seoul 
University  (M.A.) 

Junior  College  of 
Seorabul  Arts 
College 


Graduate  School  of 
Korea  University 
(M.A.) 


Chief,  Publication 
&,  Print  Section 


Hong 
Jin 

Jtyo— 


Shin  Heung  Junior 
College,   


Chief,  Broadcasting 
Administrative 
Support  Section 

Chief,  Engineer 
Section-  * 


Lee 

Suck 

Chang 

Yang 
Seung 
Won  ' 


Graduated  from 
Junior  College  of 
Kufehak 

Han  Yang  University 
(B.A.) 
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Teaching  Profession*.  4  yrs.  39 

5  mos. 

Other:  5  yrs.  7  mos.    *  ^ 

KEDI 2^yrs.  6  mos.  ,v~ 

Research:  3  yrs.  5  mos.  39 
Teaching  Profession:  5  yrs.  J 

7  mos.  %  < 

KEDIr  4  yrs.  7  mos.. 

Teaching  Profession:,  11  yrs.         ]  39 

6  mos. 

KEDI :  4  yrs .  9  mos 

Teaching  Profession:  11  yrs.  44 

6  mos. 

KEDI:  4  yrs.  6  mos. 

Administration:  14  yrs.  6  mos.  .  -  44 
KEDI:  4  yrs.  9  mos. 


PuBlic  Serviceman:  16  yrs.  45 

9  mos. 

KEDI:  5  yrs.  8'  mos. 

Administration:  2f  yrs.  9  mos.  j  53 
KEDI:  5  yrs.  | 


M.B.C.  Broadcasting:  9  yrs.  33 

—  6  mos. 

Other:  2  yrs.  5  mos. 


5-29 


J   Chief,  Art  . 
;     &/Set*  Making 
;  Section 

-  Chief,  Accounting 
Section 


Chief,  Emergency 
Planning  Section 


Chief-, 
Information  Section 


Chief,  * 
Moral  Education 
Section  « 


Chie^f,  Korean 
language  Section 


Chief,  Industrial 
Art  Education 
Section 

\ 


Kang 

Tai 

Kil 

Bang 
Ha 

Yung 


Kim 
'Tal 
Jin 

Park 

Seung 

Hai 


Ahn 

Kyou 

Dug 


Lee 

Byong 

Ho 


Kwack 
'Sang* 
Man 


Yunsei  University  (B.A. ) 


Hanheung  Public 
Commercial  High 
School 


Management  Graduate 
School  of  Kbrea 
University  (B.A.) 

Graduate  School  of 
Korea  University 
(M.A.) 


Educational 
Graduate  School 
Seoul  University 
(M.A. ) 


Graduate  School  of 
Sung  Kwin  University 
(M.A.) 


Administration 
Graduate  School 
i    Seoul  University 
J  (M.A.) 


LIS 


K.B.S.:  16  yrs. 
Other:  1  yr 
KEDI;  2  yrs. 

Military  Service:  19  yrs. 

1  mos. 
Company:  8  yrs/  7  mors. 
KEDI:    5  yrs.  3  mos.. 

Military  Service:  16  yrs. 
Company:  4  yrs.  2  mos. 
KEDI:  5  yrs.  7  mos. 

Newspublishing  Co.:  10  yrs. 

2  mos. 

Pharmaceutical  Co.:  1  yr.  1  mos. 
KEDI:  4  yrs.  6  mos. 

MOE,:  4  yrs.  1  mos.  / 
Middle  School  Supervisor:  5  yrs. 
Seoul  Education  Board  Committee: 

1  yr. 

KEDI:  7  mos.  \ 

Teaching  Profession:  21  yrs. 

7  mos. 

MOE:  12  yrs. 
KEDI:  7  mos. 

Teaching  Profession:  10  yrs. 
MOE:  5  yrs. 

Principal:  10  yrs.  1  mos. 
KEDI:  7  mos. 


.Chief, 
Mathematics 
Education 
Section 

Chief J 
Industrial  Art 
Education 
Sectibn 

Chief, 
Population  Ed. 
Sectidn 


1  Ahn 
:  Hwi 
1  Jong 


Lee 
Ok 


Kim 
Soo 
II 


Educational  Graudate 
School  of  Yunsei 
University  (M.A.) 


SookMyung  Graduate 
School  of  SookMyung 
Women  University  (M.A.) 


Graduate  School  of 
SungKwin  University 


\ 


Teaching  Profession:  23  yrs 

8  mos 

MOE:  5  yrs. 


Teaching  Profession:  12  yrs 

6  mos 

MOE:  17  yrs.  6  mos. 
KEDI:  7  mos. 

Teaching  Profession:  8  yrs; 
Research:  1  yr. 
KEDI:  4  yrs.  r 
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APPENDIX  4 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TENTATIVE  LONG  RANGE 
EDUCATIONAL  PLAN  FOR  KOREA 
'       1979  -  1991 
AS  DEVELOPED  BY  KEDI 


\ 
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•A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  LONG  RANGE  ' 
EDUCATIONAL  PLAN  FOR  KOREA 

.  1979  -  1991  i 
DEVELOPED  BY  KEDI  'FOR  THE  *  MINISTRY.  OF-  EDUCATION^ 
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At  the  request  of  the  Ministry1 of  Education  KEDI  undertook  the 
task  of  developing  a  long  range  educational  plan  for  Korea  covering 
the  period  frotn  1979  -1991.    The  plan  is  viewed  as  a  set  of  compre- 
hensive guidelines  for  a  major  reform  of  education. 

The  elements  of  the  plan  as  developed  by  KEDI  include  the  fol- 
lowing :  * 

1,    Major  expansion  of  educational  opportunity  at  the  higher 
education  level 

a.  The  country  will  "be  divided  into  several  educational 

vi 

zones^in  order  to  provide  for  a  planned  and  balanced 
development  .of  higher  education  "in  the  provinces  • 

b.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  higher  education^ 
institutions" will' be  increased  from^the  current  figure 
of  400,000  to  1,140,000  in  1991. 

1 

c.  A  new  multi-  semester  system  will  be  developed  to  ease 
the  scarcity  of  professors  and  facilities. 

d.  , Higher  education  institutions  will  recruit  new  students 

(freshmen)  on  the  basis  of  academic  performance  in  high 
school  instead  of  the  use  of  entrance  examinations* 

e.  Five  major  graduate  schools  will  be  developed  and  the 
number  of  graduate  students  will  be  increased  from  the 
current  figure  of  22,900  to  111,400  in  1991 


ERJC  . 


This  is  a  tentative  plan  under  discussion  as  of  12/31/78  and  sub- 
ject to  government  modification  and  approval. 
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Development  of  comprehensive  high  schools  ■ 

a.  A  system  of  comprehensive  Jiigh  scho.ols.will  bedevel-  ~~ 
oped  thus  eliminating  the  various  types  of  special  high 
schools  -  academic,  technical0,  agricultural,  and  commercial. 

b.  Middle  school  graduates  will  enter  the  high  schools  of 
their  choice.  ^ 

c.  The  first  year  of  high  school  will  have  a  common  cur- 
riculum, and  the  following  years  will  permit  specialization. 

Extension  of  compulsory  education 

i 

a.  Compulsory  education  through  the  middle,  school  will  be 
implemented  on  a  gradual  basis  from  1982  -  1986,  with 
initial  emphasis  on  rural  area. 

b.  Beginning  in  1987  no  tuition  will  be  charged  in  middle 
schools.  ° 

Expansion  of  pre-school  education  programs 

a.  Kindergarten  enrollments  will  increase  from  the  current 
5.2%  of  the  age  cohort  to  70%  by  1991. 

b.  Public  kindergartens  will  be  built  in  urban  areas;  in  ^ 
rural  areas  'kindergartens  will  be  .attached  to  elementary 
schools. 

Other  areas 

a.  The  present  enrollment  of  33%  of  handicapped  children  in 
the  schools  will  be  increased  to  70%  by  1991. 

b.  In  expanding  educational  opportunities  for  the  handicapped 
it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct 
64  new  special  schools  and  an  additional  2,560  additional 
classrooms  to  be  attached  to  the  regular  public  schools. 

o 

i  > 
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c.  Intensive  support  will.  JJe*  provided -for  the  education  " 

\ 

of  gifted  children,  especially  in  the  area  of  science. 

d.  Four  year  radio  and  correspondence  colleges  will  begin 

\ 

operations  in  1982.  ^ 

e.  The  enrollment  of  two-year  vocational  colleges  will  be 

\ 

increased  from  the  current  figure  of  59,000  to  173,000 

in  1991,  and  60  new  vocational  colleges  will  be  estab- 

\ 

lished.  \ 


*     \  ■ 

f .    Five  four-year  teachers  universities  will  be  established. 

\ 

i 

~   6.    Financial  investment  \ 

\ 

The  translation  of  the  plan  into  reality  will  require  a  large 
sum  of  money.    It  is  recommended  that  a  new  education  tax  be 
enacted  to  finance  much  of  the  additional  costs.    If  this  is 
not  done,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  government  to  allocate 
22%  of  the  annual  budget  to  education  by  1991. 
In  the  development,  of  this  long  range  educatioA  plan,  KEDI  en- 
listed  the  participation  of  many  individuals.    More  than  50  seminars 
were  held  in  the  development  of  the  draft  of  the  plan.;    Over  200  edu- 
cation experts,  150  eminent  individuals  from  all  walks  of  life,  and 
staff  of  35  research  institutes  were  involved  in  the  development  and 
review  of  the  plan.    Once  the  draft  was  completed,  it  was  then  reviewed 
by  the  Educational  Policy  Deliberation  Council. 

1        Once  the  plan  has  been  finally  reviewed  by  the  Cabinet  Council 
and  approved,  the  final  plan  will  be  developed  and  established-  as  a 
guideline  for  educational  development  from  1979  to  1991. 

\ 
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APPENDIX  5 
RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  - 

A.  Radio  and  Television  Equipment 

B.  Category  and  Number  of  Employees/Department 
of  Broadcasting 

C.  Basic  Radio  Broadcasting  Schedule,  First 
Semester,  1978 

D.  Sample  Radio  Program  and  Objectives  for  Grades  4,  5,  6 

E.  Number  and  Contents  of  TV  Programs  Produced  at  KEDI 
Studios 

„  * 

F.  Weekly  Radio  Broadcasting  Program  Sinahn  County  ' 

G.  Content  and  Number  of  ITV  Programs  for  Teacher  Training 

H.  Working  Draft  on  Future  of  Radio  and  Television 

I.  Land  Based"  Transmission  System 
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A.    RADIO.  AND  TELEVISION  EQUIPMENT 


5^0 


9 
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RADIOATELEVISION  production 
AND  BROADCAST  EQUIPMENT  - 


ITEM 


Installation  Equipment 

Voltage  regulator 

Video  connector 

Video  cable  (1000  foot  roll) 

Audio  cable  (1000  foot  roll) 
Radio  Equipment 

Radio  receiver 

Audio  coar.rol  console  • 

Tape  recorder  -  — 

^Turntable 

Microphone 
Audio-visual  Equipment 

16mm  camera  (motion  picture) 

Slide  projector. 

8mm/ 16mm  projector 

Screen 

16mm  film  processor 
Sound'  disc 
Splicer 
Slide  copier 
Enlarger 
Television 

Television  receiver 
Video  tape  recorder 


QUANTITY 
6 

1,000  ; 

,  5  , 

5  ; 

/ 

/ 

3,4 

3 
30 

6 
36 

6 
4 
3 

'3 
1 

1,800 
8 
1 


76 
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ITEM- 

Television  (cont'd) 

Portable  video  tape  recorder 

Telecine  chain 

Camera  control  unit 

Lighting  system 

Video  control  switcher 

Video  control  system 

Studio  camera 

Audio  control 

Tape  recorder 

Turn  table 
Monitors 

Video  monitor  -  25  inch  color 

Video  monitor  -  17  inch  color 
m  Video  monitor  -  12  inch  color 

Video  monitor  -  14  inch  B/W 

Vectorscope 

Waveform  monitor 

« 

Test  Equipment 

Distb^tion  analyzer 
Oscilloscope  _ 
Audio  signal  generator 
Volt-ohm-meter 


Video  test  signal  generator 
Frequency  counter 
Decibel  meter 
Impedance  bridge 


QUANTITY 

2 

3 

6 

2 
• 

i 

6 
6 
6 

-  6 

4 

10  . 

1 
17 

12 

1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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B.    CATEGORY  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  BROADCASTING 


ERLC 
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TtlE  NUMBER  OF  THE  REGULAR  MEMBERS  OP  THE  BROADCASTING  DEPARTMENT.  BY  THE  YEARS 


(Groups/Yrs . ) 

•7? 

'73 

'75 

'76 

'77 

June,  '78 1  .„„ 

Researcher 

2 

12  ^ 

6 

5 

.BROADCASTING 

3 

32 

50 

27 

37 

55 

52 

ENGINEERING 

29 

29 

37 

36 

ADMINISTRATION 

2 

3 

3 

3 

5 

FUNCTIONAL 

10 

11 

11 

TEMP.  &  ETC. 

1 

1 

1 

(TOTAL) 

3 

32 

52 

61 

92 

112 

130 

C 
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BASIC  RADIO  BROADCASTING  SCHEDULE 
FIRST  SEMESTER,  1978 


5^5 


1 


BASIC  RADIO  BROADCASTING  SCHEDULE 
FIRST  SEMESTER,  1978 


ERIC 


Broadcast 
Time 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

10:00 
10:05 

Guide  to  Broadcasting  Program  and  News 

10:15 

Moral  Ed, 
1st  Grade 

Music 
1st  Grade 

Korean 
Language 
2nd  Grade 

Music 
2nd  Grade 

Moral  Ed. 
2nd  Grade 

Beloved 
Children 

10:30 

Korean 
Language 
3rd  Grade 

Social 
Studies 
3rd  Grade 

Musics 
3rd  Grade 

I 

Moral  Ed. 
3rd  Grade 

Science 
(general) 

Health  Ed. 
(general) 

10:45 

Rebroadcast 

for  gr^de  3 

Repeat 

Science 

(general) 

Repeat 

Beloved 

Children 

11:00 

Social 
Studies 
4th  Grade 

Music 
4th  Grade 

Moral  Ed. 
4th  Grade 

Korean 
Language 

World 

Journey 

(general) 

Korean 

History 

(general) 

11:15 

Rebroadcast 

for  Grade  4 

Repeat 

World 

Journey 

Anti- 
Communism 
Ed. 

11:20 

"Composition 

Classroom 

11:35 

Music 
5th  Grade 

Moral  Ed. . 
5th  Grade 

Korean 
History 
5th  Grade 

Social 
Studies 
5th  Grade 

Korean 
Language 
5th  Grade 

Special 
Activities 

11:50 

Rebroadcast 

for  Grade  5 

Special 

Activities 

(Repeat) 

1*2:00 

Great  Ancestors 

Sunday 
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Broadcast 

Time 

13:00 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

f 

Sunday 

13:15 
.13J15 

Appreciation  of  Music 

Weekly 

13:30 

Korean 
History 

Korean 
Language 
6th  Grade 

Music 
6th  Grade 

Moral  Ed. 
ocn  urade 

Social 
Studies 
6th  Grade 

Master- 
Pieces 
(literature) 

News 

Let's 
Get 

Together 

'13:45 

~  Rebroadcast 

for  grade  6 

\ 

Teacher 
Parents 
Hour 

„13:50  

--English  Conversation  for  Middle  school 

Teacher 

14:00 

English 
1st  Grade 

English 
2nd  Grade 

English 
3rd  Grade 

English 
1st  Grade 

English 
2nd  Grade 

English        "  * 
3rd  Grade 

and 

<* 

Parents 
Hour 

548 
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SAMPLE  RADIO  PROGRAM  AND  OBJECTIVES 
FOR  GRADES  4,  5,  6 
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1978,  1st  Semester 

4th  Grade 
Time:    2/3-31/3  10:35  AM-10:50 
1/4-22/7  10:45-11:00 

THE  SOCIAL  LIFE  (MON.) 

MUSIC  (TUES.) 

MORAL  (WED.) 
KOREAN  LANGUAGE  (THUR.) 


o5l 
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1978,  1st  Semeuter 
4th  Grade 
THE  SOCIAL  LIFE 
Weed  THE  SOCIAL  LIFE  (MON.) 

1. 

2.  (6/3)      BEGINNING  THIS  SEMESTER 

*To  know  the  characters  of  this  subject. 

3.  (13/3?  THE  MAIN  POINTS  OEJTHIS  SEMESTER 

*To  know  the  main  points  of  this  Semester fs  course. 

4.  (20/3)     READING  MAP.     (pp.  14-18)  J 

*To  know  the  symbols  for  reading  maps  and  to  read  their  local 
map.  1 

5.  (27/3)     THE  NATURE  AND  INDUSTRY  IN  OUR  PROVINCE,     (pp.  19-25) 

*To  know  the  natural  surroundings  and  industrial  development 
of  our  own  provinces. 


6.  ^3/4)  WXIE^^MILJBE„EOEUI^XIONS— IN--THE  -FROViNGE-  "  

I 

*To  know  the  cities  and  tfce  population  in  the  province. 

7.  (10/4)  TRANSPORTATION  AND  TELECOMMUNICATION  SYSTEM  IN  THE  PROVINCE. 
J  (pp.  31-34) 

*To  understand  the  systems  in  their  provinces. 

8.  (17/4)     MAIN  CONTENTS  OF  THE  CHAPTER  II 

*To  know  the  main  contents  of  THE  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  KOREA. 

9.  (2474)     LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTH    (pp.  40-46) 

*To  know  and  understand  the  life  in  the  south  of  Korea. 

10.  .(1/5)     CITIES  AND  THE  INDUSTRIES  IN'  THE  SOUTH,     (pp.  47-52) 

*To  know  the  big  cities  in  the  south  and  the  industries 
around  them. 

11.  (8/5)     NATURE  IN  THE  MIDLAND,     (pp.  53-57) 

*To  know  the  climate  and  the  weather  of  the  Midland. 
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(15/5)    LIFE  IN  THE  CAPITAL  AREA    (pp.  58-61) 

*To  understand  the  development  and  the  relationship  of  the 
capital  and  the  surrounding  cities. 

i  ~ 

13.  (22/5)    LIFE  IN  THE  OTHER  AREA  IN  THE  MIDLAND,     (pp.  62-70) 

*To  know  the  surroundings  and  the  development  of  the  others 
in  midland.  c' 

14.  (29/5)    NATURE  AND  INDUSTRIES'  IN  THE  NORTH,     (pp.  71-76) 

i 

*To  know  the  characters  of  the  nature  and  the  industries  in 
the  north. 

15.  (5/6)      CITIES  AND  THE  LIFE  IN  THE  NORTH,     (pp.  77-80) 

*To  know  the  cities,  transportation  system,  life  and  the 
needs  of  unification. 

16.  (12/6)    THE  LOCATION  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  KOREA,     (pp.  82-90) 

*To  know  the  location  of  Korea  in  Asia,  and  the  characters  of 
the  topography. 

17;     (19/6)    THE  WEATHER,  PEOPLE,  ANIMAL  AND  PLANT  IN  KOREA. 


 -  *To  know  the  effect  of  weather  on  the  people,  and  others. 

18.  (26/6)    GROWTH,  MOVEMENT  AND  THE  PLAN  FOR  POPULATION,     (pp.  102-106) 

*To  understand  the  problems  from  population  and  the  plan  for  it. 

19.  (3/7)      TRANSPORTATION  IN  KOREA,     (pp.  107-113) 


*To  know  the  development  of  the  transportation  systems  of 
the  land,  water  and  sea,  and  air. 


20.  (10/7)     FINISHING  THE  SEMESTeL 

c 

21.  (17/7)     NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

(SPECIAL  PROGRAMME) 
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Week 
1. 

2.  (7/3) 
-  3.  (14/3) 

4.  .  (21/3) 

5.  (28/3)_ 

6.  (4/4) 

7.  (11/4) 

\ 

> 

\ 
{ 

8i.  (18/4) 

\ 

9.'  (25/4) 

\ 

10.  (2/5) 

11.  (9/5) 
.'12.  (16/5) 


1978,  1st  Semester 

4th  Grade 
~  MUSIC" 
MUSIC  (TUE.) 


BEGINNING  THE  SERIES 

*To  knowv direction  of  this  course  and  the  studio  teacher. 

TAEGUK  FLAG    (pp.  2-3) 

*To  sing  it  with  the  notes. 

SPRING  WIND    (pp.  4-5) 

*To  sing  it  with  the  notes  and  words,  with  playing  rhythm. 
GREETING  THE  SPRING    (pp.  6-7) 

*Sing  it  into  a  round  song  with  tne  notes  and  words. 
GREETING  THE  SPRING    (p.  7)  * 
*To  complete  a  song  by  connecting  4  measures. 
TO  GREETING  THE  SPRING    (pp.  8-9) 

*To  sing  it  a  duo-chorus  and  know  the  joy  of  cooperation. 
KOKA  SHOES    (p.  10) 

*To  sing  it  in  words  and  notes  with  playing  the  beat. 
KOKA  SHOES    (p.  11) 

*To  add  another  two  measures  to  the  given  one. 

WORKING  SONG    (pp.  14-15) 

*To  sing  it  in  notes  as  the  score. 

ENJOYING  MUSIC    (pp.  16-17) 

*To  know  the  characters  of  folk  song  and  minuette. 
SING  TOGETHER    (pp.  18-19) 

*To  know  the  melody  as  hearing,  and  sing  it  together.  ; 
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13.  (23/5)      SPRING    (pp.- 20-21)  _ 

*To  play  the  rhythm  as  the  song,  * 

14.  (30/5)      CHILDREN'S  MARCH    (pp.  24-25) 

*To  play  the  rhythm 'as  the  song, 

15.  (6/6)        THE  MEMORIAL  DAY  / 

(SPECIAL  PROGRAMME) 

16.  (13/6)      IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN    (p\ *26) 

*Tosing  it  in  notes,  as  hearing  it.    And  to  sing  it  as  a  /solo. 

"  / 

17.  (20/6)      BLOWING  HORN    (p.  28)  '  ' 

^*To  sing  it  in  notes  as  the  score. 

18.  (27/6)      BLOWING  HORN    (p.  29) 

*To  write. the  rhythm  in  8  parts,  as_hearing  it. 

19.  (4/7)        ENJOYING  MUSIC    (pp.  30-31) 

t  *To  understand  and  enjoy  the  Korean  folk  songs. 

20.  (11/7)      CLEANING  IN  THE  MORNING    (pp.  34-35)  .  $> 

*To  play  the  flute  with  the  song. 

21.  (18/7)      FINISHING  THE  SEMESTER. 


/ 


\ 

\ 
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1.  (1/3) 

/ 

2.  (8/3) 


1978,  1st  Semester  * 
•  -  4th  Grade  % 

MORAL 

Week  MORAL  (WED.)  • 

NATIONAL  HOLIDAY  h  * 

(SPECIAL  PROGRAMME) 
BRIGHT  AND  MERRY  LIFE 

°  o 

*To  ha**  the  manners  for  the  public,  an'd  to  keep  it. 

i 

.  ? 

3.  (15/3)  ,    HEALTHY  LIFE    (pp.  101-105) 
*  *To  know  the  importance  of  the  public  health  and  to  keep  *it.  t 

4.  (22/3)  .    A  BETTER  FARMING  LIFE  WITH  THE  SAMAUL  MOVEMENT    (pp.  96-100) 

i  % 

♦  4 

*To  know  the  purpose  of  it  and  the  development  of  the  farms. 

5.  (29/3)     .TO  PLANT  A  TREE  AND  TO  GROW  IT."  • 

*To  know'  the  importance  of  the  forest  resources,  and  to  plant 
trees.  .  <• 


6.  (5/4) 

7.  (12^)' 

\ 

8-.  (19/4) 
9.  (26/4) 


(3/5) 


11.  (10/5X 


ARBOUR  DAY 
(SPECIAL  PROGRAMME) 

THE  INHERITED  CULTURE  FROM  OUR  ANCESTORS    'CPP-  79-83) 

*To*T^iow  them  and  to  develop  them  to  the  future. 

KOREAN  FLAG  (JN  THE  TOP  OF  HIMALAYA    (pp.  20^.26) 

*To  ^ave  the  will  to  get  through  the  hard  times  for  developing 
oneself  and  onefs  society.  * 

OUR  HOME    (pp.  69-73) 

*Td  know  the  impai^tance  of  home  and  to  try  to  make  it  as  - 
a  hafci>^a*vd^sw$t  one. 

HEARTS  TO ' HELP  EACH  OTHE^  '(pp.  106-109) 

*To  help  and  love  the/^oor  neighbours.  ' 

WONSUL  AND  GEN.  KIM  YUSIN         •  * 

^To  know  the  efforts  of  our  ancestors  for  the  defense  of  dur 
nation  and  the  people.  \. 
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.  12.  ^  (17/5)      ADMIRAL  LEE  AND  OTHER  GENERALS    (pp.  58-63) 

*To  know  their  love  for  the  nation  and  the  people. 

.13.     (24/5)      GENERAL  KWAk  JAIWOO  ,  (pp.  64-68) 

*To  know  the  patriotism  and  the  efforts  to  get  over  the  crisis 
of  our  nation. 

*  ***  * 

14.  <<3l/5)      JON  MYONGUN  AND  CHANG  INWHAN. 

*To  kno^ their  patriotism. 

15.  (7/6)        GENERAL  KIM  JOAJIN    (pp.  129-133) 

* 

*To^  know  ana  to  learn  the  efforts  to  get  over  the  crisis  of 
the  nation.  \ 

/  1 

16.  (14/6)      SPIRIT  OF  LEE  YULKOK    (pp.  74-78) 

*To  lenow-the  spirits  of  our  ancestors,  being  patriotic  to  the 
nation  and  to  respect  the  old  people  and  the  parents. 

m 

17.  (21/6)      COMMUNISTS'  EFFORT  TO  INVADE    (pp.  23-27) 

*To  knowN their  tricks  and  prepare  for  their  invasion. 

18.  (28/6)      CONFESSION  OF  A  SPY    (pp.  110-115) 

*To  know  the  superiority  of  our  democratic  society,  comparing 
with  the  northern  communist  society.    And  to  have  anti-communismm. 

19.  '(5/7)        ARMY  FOR  THE  PEACE    (pp.  90-95) 

*To  know  the  jobs  of  our  soldiers,  and  compare  it  to  the  com- 
munist army  for  invasion. 

\<  \ 

20.  .(12/7)      SADNESS  OF  NATIONLESSNESS     (pp.  84-89)  ^ 

*To  know  the  importance  of  the  nation,  and  to  defend  it  from 
outer  invasion. 

21.  (19/7)      MI  HATE  COMMUNIST" 

*To  learn  the  lesson  from  the  invasion  tunnels,  and  the4 
guerrilla. 
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1978,  1st  Semester' 

4th  Grade 
KOREAN  LANGUAGE 


Week 

2. 

'  3. 


;  KOREAN  LANGUAGE  (THURS.) 

(2/3)      ENJOYING  POETRY    (pp.  8-9)' 

*To  enjoy  the  poetry,  written  in  a\structure. 

(9/3) J    ENJOYING  FAIRY  TALES     (pp.,  12-19) 

i 

*Tq  know  the  mind  and  action  of  the  character. 
(16/3)     STANDARD  LANGUAGE  AND  THEJDIALECT    (pp\.  22-27) 
*To  use  them  with  distinction.  \ 


4/ 

/ 


(23/3)    VOWEL  AND  CONSONANT    (pp.;  28-35) 
*To  know  the  names  and  the  order. 
/  5.     (30/3)     ENJOYING  POETRY     (pp.  30-37) 


\ 


I 

I  6. 


*To  enjoy  it  and  be  able  to  write  it  into  a  prose 
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9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


(6/4)      DETAIL  WRITING    (pp.  36-49)  •  1 

\  .  \ 

-   *To  write  a  simple  sentence  into  a  detail  article. 

(13/4)     FINDING  THE  MAIN  THEME    (pp.  43-49)  | 

I 
I 

*To  find  the  main  theme  from  a  story.  \ 
(20/4)    CHARACTER    (pp.  50-58) 

*To  know  the  characters  of  the  person  from  hearing  a  story. 
(27/4)    THE  COMMA    (pp.  50-65)  '  ! 

!  "I 

*To  know  its  function  and  pay  attention  when  tit's  seen.' 
(4/5)      'ENJOYING  ^BIOGRAPHY    (pp.  66-71) 

*To  know  the  mind  of  the  person. 
(11/5)     ENJOYING  NOVEL     (pp.  72-81) 

*To"  know  *:he  character  of  the  Old  novel. 
(18/5)     ENJOYING  FAIRY  TALE     (pp.  82-89) 

*To  know  the  goodness  of  the  characters. 
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13.  (25/5)     ENJOYING  RADIO  DRAMA,    (pp.  90-101) 

*To  know  the  change  of  the  hero's  mind  as  hearing  it. 

14.  (1/6)      ENJOYING  POETRY     (pp.  102-111) 

*To  know  the  feeling  of  the  poet  from  it. 

15.  (8/6)      STRUCTURE  OF  A  WORD     (pp.  102-111) 

*To  divide  into  two  words  from  a  combined  word. 

16.  (15/6)     THE  EXPLANATION  WORD     (pp.  112-121) 

*To  know  its  function  and  to  use  it  correctly. 

17.  (22/6)     ENJOYING  BIOGRAPHY    (pp.  122-128) 

*To  find  the  mind  and  action  of  the  character. 

18.  (29/6)     DIRECTING  WORD    (pp.  122-137)  ' 

*To  know  its  function  and  to  use  it  correctly. 

19.  (6/7)      ENJOYING  POETRY     (pp.  138-141) 

*To  know  the  structure,  and  to  find  the  mind  and  hope  of  the  poet. 

20.  (13/7)    WRITINo  A  LETTER  (pp.  142-151) 

(  *To  know  the  structure  of  a  letter  from  its  form. 

•     21.     (20/7)     FINISHING  THE  FIRST  SEMESTER. 
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1978,  1st  Semester 
5th  Grade 

EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING  RADIO  PROGRAMME  LIST 
Time  -  2/3-31/3. . .11:20-11:35 
1/4-22/7... 11: 35-11: 50 
Subjects:    MUSIC  (MON.) 

MORAL  (TUES.) 
KOREAN  HISTORY  (WED.) 
SOCIAL  LIFE  (THURS.) 
KOREAN  LANGUAGE  (FRI . ) 


9 
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1978,  1st  Semester 

0 

5th  Grade 
MUSIC 

Week  MUSIC  (MON.) 

1. 

s 

2.  (6/3)      TO  BEGIN  THIS  SEMESTER  (SAMAUL  SONG) 

*To  know  the  direction  of  this  course  with  the  studio  teacher. 
*To^  sing  the  song  by  the  note  with  the  strong  and  wgak  rhythm. 

3.  (13/3)    ECHO    (pp.  4-5) 

*To  sing  it  with  the  right  behavior,  pronunciation,  .breath  and 
the  beautiful  voice. 

4.  (20/3)    AROUND  THE  TOWN    (pp.  6-7) 

*To  sing  if  with  the  note. 

5.  (27/3)    AROUND  THE  TOWN    .(pp.  6-7) 

*To  know  the  notes  and, the  position  of  F  major. 

6.  (3/4)      VIOLET    (p.  8) 

*To  know  the  character  of  the  folk  song. 

7.  (10/4)    OUR  WISHES     (p.  9) 

*To  sing  it  with  the  meaning  of  the  .words  and  the  6/8  rhythm. 

8.  (17/4)    LISTENING  AND  WRITING  THE  XYLOPHONE  DUET    (pp.  10-11) 

*To  understand  the  changing  of  tone  and  can  copy  the  rhythm  in 
8  parts. 

9.  (24/4)    CHILDREN'S  SONG    (pp.  12-13)" 

*To  know  the  meaning  of  fermata,  dynamic  signatures.    And  to 
sing  oit  with  their  meanings.  1 

10.     (1/5)     ENJOYMENT  OF  MUSIC     (pp.  12-13) 

*To  understand  the  music  and  Beethoven,  and  the  cteracter  of- 
darfcing  music  and  the  techniques  that  used  it. 
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1 


11.  (8/5) 


12.  (15/5) 


SING  TOGETHER    (pp.  16-17) 
,  *To  sing 'a  unisong  with  its  meaning  of  the  words  and  the  mood* 
'  GRASS  FLUTE     (p.  18) 
*To  play  the  3/8  rhythm  and  to  sing  it  with  the  notes.. 

13.  (22/5)     GRASS  FLUTE     (p.  18) 

*To  complete  a  rhythm  in  8  parts. 

14.  (29/5)  ■  LEAVES     (p.  20)  \ 

o 

*To  understand  the  legato  and  staccato  style  and  to  sing  a  duo 

chorus  in  beautiful  voifces. 

j     ^  ^  —   

15.  (5/6)      PIANO    (p.  22) 

*To  know  the  structure  of  harmony  in  C  major  and  F  major,  and 
1  to  feel  it. 

16.  (12/6)     SPARROW    (pp.  24-25) 

*To  play  the  rhythm  in  2/4  beat,  includes  10th  notes,  and  to 
sing  it  with^fiotes. 

17.  (19/6)    MOUNTAIN  WIND  AND  STREAM  WIND    (pp.  26-27).. 

*To  write  the  rhythm  as  hearing  the  rhythm  play.  \ 

18.  (26/6)  BALSAM 

*To  play  the  rhythm  as  the  notes  of  6/8  beat  includes  the 
syncopation.    And  to  sing  it  in  a  round  song. 

19.  (3/7)      ENJOYMENT  OF  MUSIC    (pp.  30-31) 

^Listening  the  Korean  folk  songs  and  music,  and  to  understand 
the  characters,  composers,  folk  songs  and  instruments.  < 

20.  (10/7)     FINISHING  THE  SEMESTER. 

*Adjustmeut  and  summary 

21.  (I7/7)     NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

* 

(SPECIAL  PROGRAMME) 
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1978,, 1st  Semester 

s 

« 

»     5th  Grade 
MORAL  EDUCATION 

We,£k. 
1. 
2. 

MORAL  (TUES.) 

(7/3) 

* 

THE  RIGHT  GREETINGS    (pp.  40-45) 

*To  know  the  usages  of  greetings  as  the  situation  and  to  have 
the  kind  and  cheerful  behavior. 

3. 

(14/3) 

MANNERS    (pp.  46-52) 

*To  know  and  use  the  right  manners  in  the  life. 

1 

4. 

(21/3) 

FRIENDS     (pp.  66-72) 

*To  know  the  manners  to  the  friend  and  to  use  it. 

5. 

(28/3) 

BAD  FOODS     (pp.  103-107) 

*To  prevent  the  poor  foods  and  to  guide  the  body  healthy  and 
safely.  \ 

6. 

(4/4) 

PATRIOTISM  OF  ADMIRAL^  LEE  SUNSIN    (pp.  143-148) 

*To  learn  "It  from  Admiral  Lee,  who  sacrificed  himself  for  the 
people  and  the  nation. 

7. 

(11/4) 

•  PATRIOTISM  OF  THE  ANCESTORS     (pp.  22-32) 

4 

*To  learn  it '.from  ancestors  who  have  given  their  lives  for 
the  people  and  the  nation. 

8. 

(18/4) 

THANKS  TO  THE  SOLDIERS     (ppv  86-90) 

*To  thank  them  for  doing  the  hard  jobs  for  the  nation. 

9. 

(25/4) 

OUR  PRESIDENT    (pp.  11-15) 

1 

10. 

*To  keep  the  propriety  to  our  national  flag  and  the  president. 

(2/5) 

PLEDGING  TO  THE  NATIONAL  FLAG    (pp.  97-102) 

\ 

*As  people,  to  know  the  manners  to  the  flag  and  to  do  it  in 
the  life. 

o 
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\ 

11. 

(9/5) 

VILLAGE,  THE  EVERGREEN    (pp.  33-39,  130-142)   *  \ 

*To  cooperate  for  the  development  of  the  local  society,  ^ 

* 

12. 

(16/5) 

THE  SAVINGS  FOR  A  BETTER  LIFE    (pp.  60-65) 
*To  have  the  habit  of  saving  for  a  rainy  day. 

13. 

(23/5) 

SCIENTIFIC  LIFE     (pp.  79-85) 

*To  try  to  change  the  life  as  a  scientific  and  rational  one. 

14.  ■ 

(30/5) 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE  TRAINING     (pp.  53-55) 

*To  know  the  meaning  and  the  contents  of  the  national-  defence 
training,  and  to  prepare  for  tlve  invasion  of  the  enemy. 

* 

15. 

(6/6) 

THE  MEMORIAL  DAY  * 

(SPECIAL  PROGRAMME) 

16. 

(13/6) 

9 

THE  MERIT  OF  SANGKUK'S  FATHER    (pp.  123-138) 

*To  know  the  brutality  of  the  spy  and  the  guerrilla,  and  to 
have  the  attitude  to  prevent  their  invasion. 

17. 

(20/6) 

LIFE  OF  THE  KOREAN  AND  JAPANESE  IMMIGRANTS  TO  THE. NORTH  KOREA 
AND  FROM  JAPAN    (pp.  128-135) 

\ 

*To  know  the  miserable  life  of  them  and  to  be  aware  of  the 
commjinists  lying  propaganda . 

18. 

(27/6) 

PROTECTING  THE  NATURE    (pp.  16-21) 

*To  protect  the  common  and  rate  species  of  nature. 

\ 

19. 

(4/7) 

TEACHINGS  OF  SAKYA    (pp.  73-78) 

*To  have  mercy  and  forgiveness  to  the  others. 

20. 

<-< 

(11/7) 

A  HOLY  DEATH    (pp.  91-96) 

*To  know  the  value  of  human  life  and  to  adore  it  in  the  life. 

- 

t  21. 

(18/7) 

GENERAL  D.  MACARTHUR    (pp.  108-112)' 

- — 

- 

*To  learn  the  will  to  the  peace  and  happiness  for  all  people. 

o 
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1978,  1st  Semester 

\ 

5th  Grade 
KOREAN  HISTORY 


Week  KOREAN  HISTORY  (WED.) 

1.  (1/3)      NATIONAL  HOLIDAY  1  - 

(SPECIAL  PROGRAMME) 

2.  (8/3)      TO  START  THE  SERIES 

\^  *To  know  the  character  of  this  subject. 

3.  (15/3)    MAIN  THEME  OF  THE  FIRST  CHAPTER,  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 

AGRICULTURE    (pp.  10-14) 

*To  know  the  main  contents  of  the*  first  chapter  and  the 
development  of  the  agriculture. 

~4.     (22/3)     DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  FARMING  TOOLS     (pp.  14-17) 

*To  know  the  development  of  them  in  the  hispJry  till  now. 

5 . j    (29/3)     DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WATER  SUPPLYING  SYSTEM    (pp.  17-19) 

*To  know  that  it  has  started  quite  early. 

6.  (5/4)      THE  ARBOUR  DAY 

(SPECIAL  PROGRAMME) 

7.  (12/4)     CLOTHING  MATERIALS  AND  THE  AGRICULTURE 

„  *To  know  the  kinds  of  our  ancestors'  clothes  and  the  kinds  of 

agriculture  for  getting  them. 

8.  (19/4)     THE  USAGE  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS— ipp..  27-30) 

\ 

*To  know  the  difference,  comparing  yesterdays  and  today. 

9.  (25/4)     PRODUCTS  FROM  EARTH  AND  WATER    (pp.  31-33) 

*To  know  how  our  ancestors  have  used  the  products. 
10.     (3/5)      DEVELOPMENT,  OF  HANDICRAFT    (pp.  34-36) 


*To  know  the  development;  of  it  before  the  factories  began. 
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11.  (10/5)     CRAFTSMAN,  TECHNICIAN  AND  PRODUCTS     (pp.  37-39) 

i  *  —    _  ~  < 

*To  know  the  change  of  the  treatment  of  the  craftsmen  in  the 
late  Lee  dynasty, and  their  products, 

12.  (17/5)    MARKET  AND  MONEY     (pp.  40-43) 

*To  know  the  appearance  of  market  and  the  usage  of  money. 
13-     (24/5)     INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  OF  KOREA  BEFORE  19TH  CENTURY     (pp.  40-47) 
,    *To  know  about  the  international  trade  before  19th. 

14.  (31/5)     DEVELOPMENT  OF 'THE  MODERN  TRANSPORTATION    (pp.  54-55) 

*To  know  about  modern  transportation  system  since  the  late  19th 
till  the  national  independent. 

15.  (7/6)      USE  OF  THE  AQUATIC  TRANSPORTATION 

*To  know  the  aquatic  transportation  in  the  past. 

16.  (14/6)     SENDING  MESSAGES  THROUGH  THE  FIRE  SIGNAL  AND  HORSES. 

*To  know  the  characters  of  these  primitive  communication. 

17.  (21/6)     TELEGRAM  AND  TELEPHONE    (pp.  62-63) 

*To  understand  the  situation  when  they  started  the  telegram  and 
the  telephone.  9  "J 

18.  (28/6)     ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  GOVERNING    (pp.  66-68) 

*To  know  the  organization  of  itoin  the  Lee  dynasty.  ? 

19.  (5/7)      ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  OLD  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT    (pp.  69-70) 

*To  know  the  structure  of  them. 

20.  (12/7)     THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  THE  PAST. AND  THE  KWAGO  EXAMINATION 

(pp.  71-73)  < 

*To  know  the  important  duties  of  the  people  in  the  past  and 
the  Kwago  examination  to  be  an  officer. 

21.  (19/7)     FINISHING  THE  SEMESTER 
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1978,  1st  Semester 
5th  Grade 
SOCIAL  LIFE 

....   ,  ■  4^,, .  /  ■ 

1.  (2/3)      THE  WAYS  THAT  OUR  ANCESTORS  GOT  THINGS     (pp.  3-10) 

*To  know  the  ways  and  the  things  that  our  ancestors  needed  in 
their  l?.ves,  and  the  way  it  has  developed.  ' 

2.  (9/3)      DEVELOPMENT  OF  GOODS  PRODUCTION    (pp.  11-13) 

*To  know  how  the  tools  have  developed  and, how  it  helped  the 
production. 

3.  (16/3)     INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  PRODUCING  (pp.  14-15) 
*To  know  the  differences  before  and  after  the  revolution. 

4.  (23/3)    VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES    (pp.  16-20) 

*To  know  that  "industries  axe  subdivided  and  its  main  function. 

5.  (30/3)     INDUSTRIES  AND  THE  JOBS     (pp.  21-23) 

*To  know  the  various  kinds  of  jobs  which  occured  from  the 
industrial  development. 

*    •  *  e 

6.  (6/4)      THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FUNCTION*  AND  KIND  OF  COMMERCE 

*To  know  the  kind  and  .function  of  commerce  and  its  development. 

> 

7.  (13/4)    MARKET,  STORE  AND  PRICE    (pp.'  28-30) 

\ 

*To  understand  the  function  and  the  kind  of  market  and  store, 
and  the  seasonal  facts  effecting  the  price. 

i 

8.  (20/4)    FOREIGN  TRADE    (pp.  31-32)  v 

*To  know  the  reason  for  foreign  trading  and  the  profits  from  it. 

9.  (26/4)    DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  CURRENCY"   (pp.  36-37) 

*To  know  the  procedure  of  the  development  and  the  function  of 
the  currency* 
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y<X0.     (4/5)      MONETARY  CIRCULATION  AND  THE  BANKING  ORGAN    (pp.  38-41) 

*To  know  the  meanings  of  monetary  circulation  and  the  kind 
/  (  of  savings  and  its  function. 

11.  (11/5)     THE  PURPOSE  OF  ^E^CO-OP^RATIVE  UNION  AND  ITS  WORK    (pp.  42-44) 

*To  know  the  purpose  and  woSks  of  the  co-operative  union. 

12.  (18/5)    FUNCTION  OF  THE  INSURANCE  { (pp.  44-45) 

*To  know  the  effect  of  it  to  the  life  and  its  kind,  the  way 
to  use  it.  fc 

13.  (25/5)     TRANSPORTATION  AND  ECONOMY    (pp.  46-47) 

*To  knew' the  effect  of  the  transportation  and  the  tele- 
communication systems  to  the  economy. 

,14.     (1/6)^     HOUSEKEEPING  AND  FINANCE    (pp.  48-52) 

*To  know  their  meanings  and  the  management  for  a  better  life. 

15.  (8/6)      NEEDS  TO  DEVELOP  ECONOMY     (pp.  53-56) 

*To  understand  the  situation  before  the  economic  developing 
plan,  and  the  needs  of  the  plan. 

16.  (15/6)    THE  1ST,  2ND,  AND        ^ECONOMIC  DEVEI^PlW"PLANS  1 

*To  know  about  those  plans. 

/ 

17.  (22/6)     THE  RESULTS  OF  THOSE  PLANS 

,  » 

*To  know  the  results  of  those  plans. 

/ 

18.  (29/6)     THE  ECONOMIC  PLAN  FOR  THE  FUTURE    (pp.  59-61)  / 

*To  know  what's  in  the  4th  plan  and  the  economy  in  the  1980' s. 
_.  .  (6/7)      QUR  lives  ARE  GETTING  BETTER    (pp.  62-65) 

^  *To  know  the  lives  which  are  getting  hotter  with  the  economic 

*  plans. 

'20.     (13/7)     ECONOMY  OF  THE  COMMUNIST  IN  THE  NORTH  KOREA 

*To  compare  the  economy  of  the  North  Korea  to  the  South. 

21..   (20/7)     FINISHING  THE  SEMESTER  r 

♦SUMMARY  AND  ADJUSTMENT  * 
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1978,  1st  Semester  ' 

5th  Grade 
KOREAN  LANGUAGE 

Week  KOREAN  LANGUAGE  (FRI.) 

1.    (3/2)      HOW  TO  DISCUSS-  (pp.  8-12) 

*To  discuss  thipgs  in  the  order  and  the  rules. 
2'.     (10/3)    WRITING  MESSAGE     (pp;  8.-21) 

*To  write  a  message  in  the  form.*^  \ 

3.  (17/3)    GETTING  THE  POINT  OF  AN  ARTICLE 

*To  be  able  to  say  the  main  points,  hearing  an  article. 

4.  (24/3)    ENJOYING  POETRY    (pp.  22-25) 

f 

*To  know  the  rules  in  poetry  and  to  be-  able  to  find  the  main 
theme • 

5-     (31/3)    ENJOYING  NOVEL    (pp.  -26-35) 

*To  know  the  mood  and  the  character  .from  their  dialogue; 

6.  (7/4)      DRAWING  LINES  IN  AN  ARTICLE    (pp.  38-45)  #  *  ^ 

*jfTo  distinguish  the  outside  matter  and  the  inner  mind  matter. 

7.  (14/4)    SUBJECT  AND  PREDICATIVE    (pp.  38-49) 

*Tq  find  the  subject  and  the  predicative  in  a  sentence. 

8.  (21/4)    ENJOYING  BIOGRAPHY    (pp.  50-59) » 

l  .  ■ 

*Jo  show  tit-  works  of  the  hero.- 

9.  (27/4)    ENJOYING  BIOGRAPHY    (pp.  60-71)'  •  ' 

*Reading  one  and  to  find  the^appedling  scene 

10.   (5/5)    children's  day 

(Special  programs) 

•  / 
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11.  (12/5)    READING  (EMOTIONAL) .  (pp.  72-85) 

*To  read  emotionally  with  the  situation  -and  the  character  in  / 
a  play.  j 

12.  (19/5)    ROOT  OF  A  WORD    (pp.  86-103) 

M     *To  find  the  root  of  the  word  from  a  moving  and  tensed  form, 

13.  (26/5?   'WRITING  A  'READING  REPORT    (pp.  94-104)  '         .  U 

*To  write  a  book  report  in  the  form.  ••  , 


14.  (2/6) 


15.  (9/6) 


ENJOYING  BIOGRAPHY    (pp.  104-111) 

1  V 


*To  know  the  ^hero's  actions  are  affected  by  his  character*. 

CONNECTING  SENTENCES     (pp.  104-121) 

(. 


*To  connect  the  two  sentences  into  one,  using  the  proper  word.' 
16',  1  (16/6)     ENJOYING  A  NOVEL    (pp:  122-133) 


17.  (23/6) 


*To  talk  the  main  facts  of  one  to  an  audience. 

\ 

WRITING  A  REPORT    (pp.  122-133)  * 


*To  write  a  book  report  after  reading  a  novel. 

18.  (30/6)    ENJOYING  NOVEL    (pp.  134-156)  '  ' 

*To  know  the  character's  minds  from  their  actions  and  languages. 

19.  (7/7)      ENJOYING  NOVEL    (pp.  134-153) 

*To  know  the  motivations  and  the  result  of  an  action. 

20.  (14/?-)    WRITING  A  GREETING  LETTER""" 

*To  write  a  thanks  letter  to  the  one  who  helped. 
21-.     (21/"#    FINISHING  THE  SEMESTER. 
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1978,  1st  Semester 
6th  Grade 


KOREAN  HISTORY  (MON.) 

Week  * 
1. 

2.     (6/3)      STARTING  THIS  SERIES  - 

^Knowing  the  character  of  this  subject  programmes. 

*The  main  contents  of  this  semester. 

^       3.     (13/3)    MAIN  CONTEXT'  OF  THE  CHAPTER  1     (pp.  8-11)* 

*"Chapter  I,  The  Beginning  of-the  Korean  History." 
Explanation  about  this  chapter  and  encourage  them  tp\ 
study  the  history- 

4.  (20/3)    SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  ANCIENT  '  (pp.  12-14)  ? 

^  '     *To  understand  the  remains  and  the  stpne  tools  of  the  ancient 

age,  and  look  about  the  developed  family  society. 

5.  (27/3)    USING  THE  BRONZE  WARE  AND  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  ANCIENT 

CHOSUN    (pp.  15-16) 

*To  know  the  formation  of  the  Ancient-  Chosun  is  first  tribe 
nation/  and  they  were  of  the  Bronze  Age. 

6.  (3/4)      TRIBAL  NATIONS  OF  THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUTH,  AND  THE  INVASION  OF 

CHXNESE  HAN'  (pp.  17-19)  *      -  . 

"H*To  know  about  the  tribal  nations  which  were  in  the  KQrean 
u  peninsula  and  Manchuria  following  the  Ancient  Chosun,  and  the 

changed  results  after  the  Han's  invasion. 

i  * 

7.  -  (10/4)    FORMATION  -AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  THREE  'NATIONS 

0 

*To  understand  the  details  for  the  formation  and  the 
development  of  the  ancient  kingdoms. 

 ~:8:.     (17 1  A)    DEVELOPMENT  OF  KOGURYO,  BAGJE,  AND  SHINLA    (pp.  25-30) 

*To  know  the  Koguryo's  repulse  of  the  invasion  from  the 
9  continent. 

*In  competing  each  otfyox,  how  Bagje  and  Sfrinla  developed 
themselves. 
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9.     (24/4)    SOCIAL  LIFE~BgR±NG~THE~?HRE£rNATIONS~AtSE  (pp.  31-3-5) 

r  • 

*To  look  about  the  characterist^r  organization,  culture, 
and  economic t  development.,  f 

iO.     (1/55      THE  UNIFICATION  OF  THeShrEE  NATIONS  AND  THE  UNIFIED  SHINLA 
(pp.  35-42)  ' 

*To  know  the  historical  meaning  and  the  details  for  the 
unifying  three  nations  by  Shinla. 

*To  know  the  traces  of  Shinla fs  unification  and  development  \ 
of  economy  and  culture. 


11.  (8/5)      FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  SHINLA    (pp.  39-40) 

*Look  about  the  foreign  activities  of  t^e" Korean  Ancient  people 

after  the.  unification..  *  ^  * 

*    /  •         ~    ~  "  ♦.  "  ■      '  ; 

12.  -  .-(15/5)     FOUNDING^OF  KORYO  AND  BALHAI    (pp.  43-46)  / 

'  *    *To  know  the  details  of  founding  and  the  developing  of  Balhai 
-which  was  founded  by  our  ancestors,  and  the  decline  of  Shinla 
and  founding  of  Koryo.  •  ; 

4  "in 

13.  (22/5)     THE  .RELATIONSHIP , BETWEEN  KORYO  AND  CHINA    (pp.  32-54) 

-~ *Understanding  the  relationship  between  Koryo  and  China. 

14.  (29/5)     SOCIAL  LIFE  AND  THE  POLITICAL  AGITATION    (pp.  55-57) 

*To  understand  that  Koryo  had  developed  cultures  for  a  long 
time,  but  the  agitation  had  begun  in  the  politics. 

/  - 

15.  (5/6)      INVASION* OF  MONGOLS  AND  THE  INDEPENDENT  MOVEMENT  OF  KING 

KpLlGMIN    j}pp.  58-60).       -  ,  )        '  * 

*The  formation  of  Mongols,  invasion  to  Koryo  and  the  resistance 
o  and  independent  movement  of  Koryo.  v 

t 

16.  -'   (12/6)    -THE  LAST  OF  KORYO    r(pp.  61-65)  " 

*To  know  the  trials  that  led  Koryo  to  the  destruction. 

17.  (19/6)     FOUNDING  OF  CHOSUN  AND  THE  NEW  POLITIC  ORGANIZATION  (pp.  71-72) 

*ToJknow  what  are  the  basic  plans  for  the  early  Chosun-and  what  - 
kind  of  organization  they  made. 

18.  (26/6)     CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  GREAT  SEJONG     (pp.  71-72) 

Understanding  the  worlcs  bf  Sejong,  the  Great. 
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19.  (3/7)      THE  SOCIETY  AND  IS  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  EARLIER  CHOSUN"  '(pp.  73-77) 

*Tho  structure  of  the  Chosun  socie,ty  and  the  effects  of  the 
-  *           Confucianism.  ■  #  i  { 

20.  (10/7)  '  FINISHING  THE  FIRST  ^SEMESTER  « 

*Adjustment  o'f...this  semester.  1 

21.  (17/7)    CONSTITUTION  COMMEMORATION  DAY 

(SPECIAL  PROGRAMME)  . 
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1978,  1st  Semester 
6th. Grade 


KOREAN  LANGUAGE  (TUES.) 

i 


*Able  to  tell  the  character  and  its  tendency. 


*To  understand  a  person's  biography  and  able  to  write  an  ; 
"  appreciation  report. 

*To  enjoy  a  biography  by  following  the  hero's  action  and  mind. 
HOW  TO  /READ  BOOKS     (pp.  28-33) 
*The  effective  ways  of.  reading.  / 


*Able  to  tell  the  character  of .the  hero  with  his  language  and 
action.  • 

6>'    (4/4)    EFFECTIVE  EXPRESSION    (pp.  46-49) 

*Able  to  find  the  effective  expression  which  shows  the  author's 
mind. 


*To  write  a  connected  sentence  using  the  x^ords  structure. 


*To  tell  the  structure  .of  the  travel  description. 

ft-    (25/4)    UNDERSTANDING  THE  ACTION    (pp.  72-85) 

*To  distinguish  the  author's  movement  .from  the  novemeftt  of  train 
or  boat.  « 


•*To  find  the  main  theme  from  the  ode. 
LISTENING  SKILL    (pp.  90-101)  „    ,  • 

*To  remember  the  main  point  after  listening  to  the  programme, 
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12.  (16/5)    STRUCTURE  OF  THE  EXPLANATIVE  DESCRIPTION    (pp.  102-109) 

*  -  » 

*To  understand  it  as  its  beginning,  middle  and  the,  ending. 

13.  .{2%l5^  SUMMARIZING    (PP.  110-117) , 

*To  write  the  main  points  according  to  their  historical  order. 

14.  |30/5)    FINDING  MESSAGE    (pp.  118-121) 

*To  know  the  message  of  the  author 
-l~5v    (6/6)     -["MEMORIAL  DAY" 

(SPECIAL  PROGRAMME) 
-16.-    (13/6)    WRITING  THE  APPRECIATION  REPORT    (pp.  132-145) 

*To  write  one  after  listening  to  a  novel. 

17.  (20/6)    MESSAGE  FINDING    (pp.  146-155) 

*To  find  the  author's  opinion  from  the  description. 

18.  (27/6)    DIVIDING  SENTENCE 

*Able  to» divide  a  sentence  into  two.  *  * 

19.  (4/7).     DETAIL  WRITING    (pp.  158-165) 

*To  write  a  simple  sentence  into  a  detailed  one. 

20.  .(11/7)    OPINION  WRITING  •  (pp.  166-175) 

,*To' write  an  opinion  after"  listening  to  a  report. 

21.  (18/7)   'FINISHING  THE  SEMESTER  '  "  . 

*Summary  and  adjustment. 
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1978,  1st  Semester     *'  'i 


6th  Grade 


MUSIC  : 

S 

Week  •    MUSIC  (WED.) 

1.  (1/3)      (NATIONAL  HOLIDAY). 

(SPECIAL  PROGRAMME)   '  ' 

2.  ,  8/3)      ,  BEGINNING  THIS  'SERIES*  \  .    "*  : 

^  *To^know  the  studio  teacher  and,  the^direction  of  this  series;  , 

.3..  .415/3)-  SONG-OF-  KOREA-  -(PT-2)-  ]         ""'   »  ' 

,     *To  sing  with  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  to  know  about  the 
,  composer,  Mr.  Hyoh  Jemydng.  

4.  (22/3)    FORWARD,  FORWARD  .    (p..  3) 

*To  understand  the  musical  scale  of  G  major  and  be  able  to  sing 
with 'the,  written  scale. 

5.  (29/3)'    THE  "WALKING  SONG    (p.p.  4-5)  "  <? 

*To  play  the  rhythm  with  singing  the  chorus.  * 

6.  (5/4)      (ARBOUR  DAY)  c  . 

(SPECIAL  PROGRAMME) 

7.  (12/4)    KUMKANG  MOUNTAIN    (pp.  8-9)      »  1 

*To  sing  the  G  major  scale  song  with  its  scale. 
.8.     (19/4).    SOUND  OF  BELL    (p.  10)"  ( 

*To  finish  singing  trio  chorus,  and  feel  the  beauty  of  the 
harmony.     


9.     (26/4)    LULLABY    (pp.  125-13)  J 

*    *To  understand  and  enjoy  the  lied  and  sing  "along  the.  part  of  "it. 

10,     (3/5)      SING  TOGETHER 

*To  sing  the  unison  and  the  solo  with  its  meaning  of  the  words 
and  its  feeling.  * 
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11,  \(10/5)/  SPRINGTIME  IN  THE  HOME  TOWN  '  (p;  16)  1 

*To  sing  the  song  afs  a  ^harmony  chorus.  ,  ; 

*  * 

12.  (17/5")    SOUND  OF  MUSIC    (p.  18)  '  t 

NfTo  sing  the  song  as  a  troll  aftd  feel  the  harmony. 

\  .     "       ■  • 

.   ,13.     (24/5)    HARDEST  SONG    (pp.  20-21)'  1 

*  *Grasp  the  characters  of  Korean  folk  song  from  its  rhythm. 

14.     (31/5)    THE -GREEN  SEA    (p.  22) 

 *See  the-,  character  of  its  rhythm  and  to  sing  the  duo-chorus ,~ 

and"fe,el  the  beauty  of  harmony.  _  ...;_.„•__' 

\ 

15;     (7/6)      GREEN  GRASS    (p.  25) 

^*To  understand  the  scale,  C  major,  G  major,  F  major,  A  major  and 


harmony. 

16.     (14/6)    FOREST  LANE    (p.  26) 


tr. 


I  *To  sing  with  its  scale  and  to  understand  the  A  minor  song's 

character.  I  •  < 

17.  (21/6)     ENJOYMENT  OF  MUSIC     (p.  27)  / 
r  *To  listen  and  enjoy  the  Korean  instrumental  music. 

18.  (28/6)    SUMMER    (p.  30)  , 

*To  play  the  rhythm  with  its  3/4  beat  including  the  trifle  not£S?/ 
and  to  sing  with  the  notes. 


oL9>     (5/7)      ENJOYMENT  OF  MUSIC    (pp.  32-33) 


—  y — 


*To  understand  arid  enjoy  the  Pansori  and  opera,  and  their 
composers •  1 


20.     (19/7)    FINISHING  THE'  SEMESTER 
j  *Summary  and  adjustment; 
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1978,  1st  Semester 


6th r Grade 

~$   „  ^ 


•MORAL 


Week  ,  /  MORAL  (THURSO 

1.  (2/3)      BEING  A  HIGHEST  GRADE^STUDENT^   (pp?  8-9) 

*To  realize  the  duty  and  the  job  as  one  of  the ^highest  students 
in  school,  then  to  work  faithfully  for  oneself  and  the  school . 

2.  (9/3)      MANIfERS  AND  ITjS  BASIC  SPIRIT    (pp.  33-38)  ^        .  '  ~  "  T* 

j  %    _      r 

*T6-  know  the  basic  spirit  and  learn  good  manners  to  behave  one- 
.  .  self  in  Bveryday  life*     ^  t  ^ 

3/'  (16/3)    HONEST  AND  'FAITHFUL  LIFE*   (pp.*  10-16)  * 

.  /  7 

*To  live  with  the  honesty  and  faith.  *  • 


4.  (23/3)    THE  ART  AND  THE  LIFE  OF  KIM  HONGO    (pp.  76-83) 

*To  know  the  life  of  art  of  Kim  Hongo,  loves  and  cares  art. 

5.  (30/3)    THE  FRUGAL  LIFE  FOR  OUR  BEING  SELVES    (pp.  17-21) 

•*To  understand  our  situation,  and  the  frugal  life  makes  a  nation 
wealthy. 

\  ■  ■  ■ 

6.  ,(6/4)      THE  SUCCESSFUL  CASES  OF  THE  NEW  VILLAGE  MOVEMENT    (pp.  100-107) 

*To  learn  the  will  to  over  the  difficulties/ through  the  success- 
ful cases,  i 

7.  (13/4)    MONEY  SAVING  AND  THE  SELF  CO-OPERATION  (pp.  .108=ll3)  -  


*To  know  the  needs  of  saving's  and  to  do  it. 
-*The  -virtue  of  'helping  each  other  . 


8.     (20/4)    LOVE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  '  (pp.  50-54) 

\ 

*To  learA  the  love  of  -Christ,  loves  others-  and  sacrifice  for  them. 


9.     (27/4)     DR.  SHfWIZER  AND  THE  SERVICE  ACTIVITIES     (pp.  55-62) 

t 

*  *As  his  service  spirit,  'to  help  the  poor  neighbors. 
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Jb."    (4/5)      CHILDREN'S  DAY  AND  .THE  HUMAN  ACTIVITIES    (pp.  55-62) 

*To  know  the  human  dignity,  help  neighbors  and  the  poor,  and 
to  love  people,  **> 

11-     (11/5)    NATIONAL  ^EFENCE  AND  THE 'SOLDIERS    (pp.  84-93) 

^         *To  know,  admire  aijd  thanks  to  the  duty  of  the  soldiers .. 

12,     (18/5)*  -THE  P&RIOTISM  OF , ADMIRAL  LEE  SUNSIN    (pp  W  143-152^  ' 

^Through  his  life,  the  devotion  for  the  nation  and  the  people 
can  be  the, model / for  sacrificing  fot  the  nation-, 

13-  *  (25/5)    THE  SPIRIT  OF  INDEPENDENT  AND  THE  PATRIOTISM    (pp.  130-136) 

■  • 

*To,learn  the  spirits  of  Dg^an,  and.  Changho. 

*To  -think  for  the  nation  and  the  society,  and  fight  for  the  right 

14.     (1/6)      DEVELOPING  ONESELF  IS  FOR  DEVELOPING,  NATION 

*To  know  the  relationship  between  me  and  my  nation,  and 
cooperate  for  developing  nation*         <  » 

,  * 

*To  remember  the*  sadness  of  people  without  a  nation,  and  think 
about  the  importance  of  national  defense . 

15-  "(8/6)      LAW  AND  *THE  .SPIRIT  OF  OBEYING  LAWS    (pp.  153-158) 

*To  know  the  need  of  laws  and  older,  and  to  know  the  advantages, 
vof  the  Yusin  Constitution,  obeying  then},. 

16-  (15/6)    OUR  TRADITIONAL  CULTURE  AND  THE  PRIDE    (.pp.  69-75)  j_  — ■ 

'*  "    '  ■ 
*To  understand  the  value  of  ou*  traditional  culture,  and  to 
keep  it  and  develop  j. t  ttith-pridef and  confidence. 

17.  "(22/6)    ANGER  ABOUT  THE  BRUTALITY  OF  THE  COMMUNISTS    (pp.  114-129) 

*To  know-the  brutality  of  the  communist  4#  the  North  Korea, 
and  /to  have  the  will  to  save  the  people  from  them.  *  ; 

18.  (29/6)  *  KOREAN  CIVIL  WAR  AND  THE  U.N.  TROOPS    (pp.  94-99)    '  * 

*To  know  the  details  of  the  war,  the  situation  and  to  have  the_ 

t  will  to  defend  the  nation* 

•  "  ^  —   .  - 


19.     (6/7)      THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  DEMOCRACY-    (pp.  22-32) 

*To  realize  the  superiority  of  democracy  from  the  people  who  r 
.escaped  from  th6  communism.    Arid  to  have  the  will  to  develop 
the  democracy. 
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*  *        1978,  1st  Semester  #  . 

6th\ Grade  -  * 

•  •  • 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  •  » 

Week       •  SOCIAL  STUDIES  (FRI.)  "  .  " 

1.     (3/3)      BEGINNING  THIS  SERIES' 

"  .  .  •      ._'/_,  „  ...  .      -  - 

*T6  Tcnow  the  characters  of  this  subject.  ; 

*To  know  the  contents  of  this  semestfer  course.' 

2s.     (10/3)    MAIN  SUBJECT  OF  THE  CHAPTER  I    (pp.  ,8-10)  "  '• 

*To  know  the  main  contents,  of  the  chapter  I,  Democracy  and 

the  Social  Life,  and  its  importance.  -  " 

/  * 

*To  know  that  a  mail  can't  live  without  £  society  yt  which  we 
*  call  the  society.    /  ,  - 

3.  (17/3)    VARIOUS  COMMUNITIES  (pp.  11-15)  "      -         *  1 

j         *A  man  consists  in  lots  of  communities  and  they  have  their 
*  own  characters. 

4.  (24/3)    BASIC  SPIRIT  OF  DEMOCRACY    (pp.  16-19)     .  . 

*To- und^jstand  the,  basic  ^spirit  of  democracy. 

5.  '  .(31/3)  DEVELOPMENT J)F  DEMOCRACY,    (pp.  10-21}  .    ,  L. 

— —   *To  know  where  it  has  begun,  and  'hoiTdfd  it  develop  till  now*. 

•6.     (7/4)      DEMOCRACY  IN  MANY  COUNTRIES    (pp.  22-23) 

*To  understand  the  characters  of  it  in  U.K.1,  France  and  the  U.S.A. 

>7.     (14/4)    DEMOCRACY  AND^COMMUNISM  .(-pp.  24+26) 

*To  realize  \the  advantages  and  the?  superiority  of  democracy,, 
-comparing  it  to  communism.  ■« 

8.  (21/4)    PEOPLE'S  SPIRIT  AND  THE  DUTY  TO  THEIR  SOCIETY    (pp.  27-30) 

*To  realize  the  duty  and  the  rules  for  the  members  to  make 
a 'better  society.  * 

j  ■  1 

9.  '  (28A4)    PUBLIC  MORALITY  AND  PUBLIC  BENEFIT    (pp.  31-33) 

*To  understand  the  needs  and  the  context  of  them. 
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10.  '(5/5)      (CHILDREN'S  DAY; 

♦  .    (SPECIAL  PROGRAMME)  ' 

11.  (12/5)    TRACES  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA*'  (pp.  37-38) 

^Oikndw  the  road  that  our  government  have  walked  since  the 
3.1  movement  in  order  of  time. 

12.  (19/5)    THE  YUSIh  CONSTITUTION  (pp.  39-40) 

0  i 

*To  understand  the  -changes  of  our  constitution  from  the  first  one. 

13.  (26/5)    DUTY  AND  RIGHT  OF  THE  PEOPLE    (pp.  41-48) 

':  *• ' 

*To  understand  .the  rights  of  peo.ple,  written  in  the  constitution 

14.  (2/6)   ,  TO  KEEP*  THE  DUTY  AND*  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  PEOPLE    ^pp, '49-50) 

^      ^  *To  keep  those  to  in  balance  can  .develop  the  nation  as'  a  de- 
v  1      '  "  mocra^tic  one..;  '  v  '  . 

15.  *  (9/6)      THE  POWER  DIVIDING  AND  THf  PEOPLES  UNIFICATION  CONFERENCE  (pp.  51- 

\         .  .  '  ■  *  1 

*To  know^the  reason  of  dividing  the  power  of  a  nation^  and  the 
»        organization  and  the  duty  of  the  Conference, 

16.  (16/6)    THE  K&IT^ONAND  THE  .DUTY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT    (pp.  55-56) 

*To  understand  the  position,  election,  and  the  duty  of  it.. 

17.  (23/6)     ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNCTION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT   .(PP-  57^8)  . 

.,  *To  know  the  main_oxgansland-thelr-du ties,  —  ■  — 


18.     (30/6)     ORGANIZATION  AND  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT    (pp.  59-60) 

*To»  understand  the  .organization  and,  the  main  work  of  the  members.. 

19'.     (7/7)      ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNCTION  OF  THE  COURT        "      A  . 

*To  know  the  function  and  the  organization  of  it> 

'  '      '  V     ,  . 

20.  (14/7)     LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT,  POLITICAL  PARTIES,  AND  THE^ELECTION 

(pp.  63-65.)  -*  ■ . 

•  «  • 

'  .... 
*To  know  the  system  of  them1.  / 

' '     "    .  ' 

21.  (21/7)  ,  FINISHING  THE  SEMESTER         *     •  • 

*Adjustment,  and  summary 
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E.    NUMBER  AND-CONTENT  OF- TV- -PROGRAMS 
PRODUCED  AT  KEDI  STUDIO 
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1 
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1 

• 

* 

V 

NUMBER  OF 

TV  PROGRAMS  PRODUCED 

AT  KEDI  STUDIO 

'  * 

t 

976-1977) 

X  rliWjTJL  X    t\  U-L/xILliLflL 

PROGRAMS 

"HTTP  A  rpTHM 

'77 

TOTAL 

3*^,5,6  Grade 

n  c  on 

onn 

152 

374.'  • 

Middlp  School 

English  Science  * 

clKJ 

p 

6\ ' 

-  * 

1 

I63 

-219 

- 

Good  Boy ,  Pretty- 
Girl  (Moral  Ed.  ) 

17~ 

39  -,. 

£>rep.  &  Environ- 
ment Ed. 

'  16 

22 

\ 

•  isiN  v  xrvuiNriijiN  x 

Basic  Science 

i  f=; 

"11 

<> 

27 

■  ~W 
38   .  . 

Anti-Communism  Ed. 

1  ^ 

i 

Q  T  T  P  PT  TTMFMT1  A  P  V 

Moral  Ed. 

"  19 

•  19 

Moral  Ed.*,  (Sun- 
Flower  Family) 

1  c 

19 

19. 

Camera  Intervi/ew 

• 

* 

3 

"3. 

Etiquette 

OA 

8 

38 

PUTT  nUT?NT 

Famous  Tales 

52 

52 

The  World  of  Poems 

£T 

.  26 

26 

Why? 

1 

♦ 

26 

-  26 

Sub  Total  - 

219 

302  ' 

Ed*.  Broad.  Library 

.LVJ 

228 

228 

Zoo 

15 

38' 

38 

OVERSEAS  FILM 

Beautiful  WQyld 

15 

38 

38 

Wor^ld  Journey 

15 

38 

38 

Our  Body  „ 

15. 

38 

"  38 

Secret  of  the  Sea 

15 

.  38 

62 

0 

:  ERIC  " 

> 

; 
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PROGRAMS 

DURATION 

•76 

'77 

TOTAL 

OVERSEAS  FILM 
CONTINUED 

Television  ^ 
Theatre 

•38- 

38 

Etc, 

> 

'  27  ' 

125  ' 

152 

.  Sub  Total 

> 

"51 

5'8l 

632 

.  miscellaneous" 

TV  Production. 

■  1 

1 

2 

CEPTA  -  TV 
. Joint  Pros . 

'  3. 

3 

_  .  Sub  Total 

1 

-U_ 

"1 

5 

,  GRAND  TOTAL 

419 

Xll9. 

1,538 

/ 


4 


i 


585 


CONTENT  OF  THE  ITV  PROGRAM 
.     3976  -  1977 


—  \ 


3rd 

4th 

5  th' 

6th 

Sub 

Total 

Total 

^ss;  

SUBJECT 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd"' 

1st 

2nd 

ist 

2nd' 

■MORAL 

6-  - 

6 

-5-- 

7 

5 

3 

20 

22 

42 

KOREAN'  LANGUAGE 

8 

8 

8 

•  5 

4 

3 

5 

24 

22 

46 

 MATHEMATICS- 

6 

6 

4 

X5 

5 

4 

2 

3-  ■ 

-  1-7 

]8  •- 

35 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

8 

12 

6 

.10  1 

6 

36 

3 

4 

23 

"42 

65 

SCIENCE 

9 

5 

•6 

"  5 

7 

8 

5 

1 

5 

19 

23 

# 

42* 

MUSIC 

/r 
D 

5 

5 

Ii 

4 

5 

3 

-i 

3 

16 

■19 

35 

FINE  ARTS 

6 

6 

7 

10  , 

7 

7 

5 

5 

25 

28 

53 

P'lYSICS 

1 

6  . 

8 

2 

11 

3 

3 

28  . 

31 

•    VOCATIONAL  ED. 

5 

•  4 

4 

5  ■ 

3 

4 

12 

13 

25 

SUE  TOTAL 

44  " 

56 

• 

60 

45V 

64" 

25- 

35  ' 

159 

215 

'374 

t 

F.    WEEKLY  RADIO  BROADCASTING  PROGRAM 
SINAHN  COUNTY 


V 


\ , 
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WEEKLY.  RADIO  BROADCASTING  PROGRAM, 
■    SINAHN  COUNTY 


School 
Class  Timfe 


Broadcast 
Time 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


8;  50 
9:00 


9:05 


Pleasant  Morning 


Guide  to  Broadcast  Program 


X 
9:10 
9:55 


9:20 


10:00 


The  Hour  for  Meditation 


Class  for  Grade  3 


Moral 
gduc. 


Korean 
Lang. 


Social 
Studies 


Mu's  ic 


-Rebroadcastr 


Korean 
History 


People  who 
Shone  Liglit 


II  - 
10:05 
10:50 


10:15 


10:30 


10:50 


Administrative  Program  1 


Class  for  Grade  4 


Music 


Moral 
Educ* 


Korean 
Lang'. 


Social 
Studies 


Rebroadcast 


*  Korean 
Lang •  6 


Art 


III  ■ 


11:10 


5B9 
FRir  r 


11:05 


11  «20 


Interval  Play 


English  Class 


5-9  U 


School. 
Class  Time 

Broadcast 
Time        *  - 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

t, 

j  Thursday 

Friday 

r  Saturday 

-> 

*  ♦ 
11:50- 

!      *  * 

'  .     .  .  \ 

11:35 

Korean 
Lang. 

Class  for  < 

Musici 

".-I-. 

3rad«f  5 

Moral 
Educ. 

\  Korean 
Lang. 

!  Social 
Studies 

Let's  get 
Together 

11:50 

1 Rebroadcast            ■  J 

12:10 

U    i  | 
English  Rebroadcast 

IV 

1     .  12:00-  : 
*  12:40 

•  12:25 

Social  1 
Studies  1 

Class  for  ( 

% 

Korean 
Larig. 

3rade  6 

1   Korean      ,  1 
Hist. 

1   Moral  j 
Educ.  1 

Music  1 

Admin 
Prog.  #  2 

12:40- 

r  Rebroadcast 

Lurich 

*                                t  * 

i3:00 

With  Music 

13:10 

* 

Hour  for  Meditation — rebroadcast 

13:25 

i                                                         '                                                                                       —  1   ; 

Music  Appreciation  ,  i 

4  13:40 

THE  ECHO  OF  BLUE  DREAMS 
A  village  of  rainbows                               1    That's  Ours 

v- . 

13:55 

# 

« Class  for.  Grade  5 — ^rebroadcast 

--  13:40 

14":  10 

Class  for  Grade  (S-- -rebroadcast 

:--     14: 20' 

14:25 

English  Rebroadcast                                    -  ' 

\ 

ERIC  . 
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o 

•  •  I. 

1 

f 

0  • 

b 

/ 

School 
}       Class  Time 

Broadcast 
Time 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday-. 

j  VI 
14:20 

4 

•  • 
Heme  Room  Period--No  broadcast 

* 

15:25 

x^yir 

15:25 
15:45 

HOUR 

Music  Appreciation 

FOR  TEACHERS 
Explanation  of  Opera  * 

* 

: 

ft 

16:00 

SAEMAUL  PROGRAM 
Broadcast    |  Rebroadcast 

CLASS  DESIGNS 
Broadcast      |  Rebroadcast 

Rebroadcast 

• 

16:20„ 

Administrative  Program  2  ^ 

•  •  «\ 

16:50 

EDUCATION  EVALUATION 
Broadcast    |  Rebroadcast 

TEACHER  TRAINING 
Broadcast       |  Rebroadcast 

*  Rebroadcast 

17 : 00  • 

17:00 

Guide  to  tomorrow1  s  Program 

* 

\ 

t  » 

ft               —  ■ 
t, 

'<  . 

m 

/ 

* 

 —  / 

— _ 

1 

■  % 

,s 

ERIC  , 

o 

1 

* 

« 

i 
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CONTENT    AND  NUMBER  OF  ITV  PROGRAMS  -FOR  TEACHER  TRAINING 
  >-v(Unit=  15  Min.) 


■  1 

l76 

'77 

Total  • 

General 

3 

5; 

B  ! 

Instruction 

5  , 

20 

25 

Hi  A./Tnn<?-1^  &  nival  uat ion 

20 

20  * 

O 

Instructional  Design 

- 

10. 

10 

General  Ed. 

- 

14 

14  * 

Teacher  Ed.  Subject 

- 

.  16 

16 

Schweil 

Management  &  Innovation 

*      9  : 

9  - 

.  .  Sub -Total' 

8 

#  ■ 

94  • 

*  - 

Korean  Language 

6 

7 

"'  13 

Arithmetic 

8 

5 

13  . 

Social  Studies 

V 

7  ' 

;  6„  . 

13. 

Eh 

O 

w 

Science 
Fine  Arts 

2 

8 

ii 

5 

13- 

§ 

CO 

Music  f 

3 

10"  . 

13 

Phyjsics 

1  6" 

7 

•  13 

Vocational  Ed. 

.13 

13 

Moral  " 

8 

~  5 

13     "  . 

•  Sub -Total 

48 

69 

'  117 

Grand  Total 

56 

"a" 

219  | 

•  H.    WORKING  DRAFT*  ON  FUTURE 
•    OF  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


ti 


"  \ 


4 


Y 


The  future  role  of  radio  and  television  in  thi  KEDI  instructional 
model  is  yet  to  be  determined*    The  attached  paper  is  a  working  draft 
and  is  presented  in  its  entirety  as  submitted  by  the  KEDI  staff. 
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Ilid  long-Term  Plan  for  Developraen-fc  of  »  * 


TV  Programs  (Birtft) 


V 

Korean  Educational  Development  Instituto 


—  % 


erJc  . 
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"  llid  -long-Term  Plan  for  Development  of  TV  Programs 

(Draft)  ^ 

ITeed  for  Educational  Broadcasting 

1.  The  educational  value  of  TV  is  increasing. 

2.  With  rapid  population  growth,  a  large  proportion  of  people  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  education  f 

3.  Regional,  disparity  in  education  quality  £s  wide 

4.  The  existing  mass  media  are  do  not  serve  educational  functions 

,    The  Goals  of.  Educational  Broadcasting 
1#    To  enhance  the  consciousness  of  .national  identity 

To  strengthen  technical  education 
3.    To  expand  educational  dpportunity 
^    To  effect  the  'qualitative  improvement  of  education. 
The  characteristics  of  TV  ^ 
o   Adaptability  to  rapidly  changing  society 
o    Reliability  of  information  and  knowledge 

o   Uniformity  useful  for  developing  the  consciousness  of  coLimunity 
4  o   A  vast  number  of  clienteles 
o    Specific  presentation  of  content  through  audio-visual  media 
o    Openness  in  imparting  -knowledge 
o    Time  accuracy  provided  by  operation  plan' 


593 
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III.  '  Educational  Broadcasting  Strategy 


ERIC 


Education     prime  movey 

7}  in 'national  development 
TV- 


Vocational  &  career 
Education  ) 


IV  v    Target  Audience 

12-14 


3,370, 
000 


2 
1, 


15-17    18-21  22-30 


above  31 


98.7% 

5 

it 

3 

4 

56.9% 

7,930,000 

7,470,000 

4,570,000 

32.4% 

9.3% 

School  age  population  (6  -  21) 

o      The  enrolled 
o     School  leavers 

Pre-school  children  (0  -  3) 

Adult  A  (22  7  30) 

Adult  B  (  Above  31) 
.Total. 


15,400,000 

7,930,000  ^ 
7,470,000 

3,370,000        not  incl.  in  broadcasting  prog 


4,570,000 
11,660,000 

35,000,000 


1.  :Total 

2.  Pre-sch. 

3.  School 

4.  Adult 

5.  Stu- 

r 

"population 

-    child  — 

leavers 

  A    -  • 

dents-  - 

6,  Adult 

 — B — 


Spiritual       Pre-sch. ed. 
edr  ed. 


t. 


Career  guid- 
ance air  & 
Correspond- 
ence skills 


ZEE 


Preneduca- 
cation  Aur  & 
Corr . 
skills  


Enrich- 
ment 

A 


Life 
ed. 


V".    The  consent  of  Educational  Broadcasting 
L    Content  outline 

a.  .  Spiritual  education 

o  Education  of  national  identity 

o  Value  education 

o  'anti-communism  education   *  * 

b.  Pre-school  education 

o  Development,  of  righteous  habits 
o  Intellectual  development 
"  o  Emotional  Development 

c.  Education  for  adolescent  school  leavers 

ib  Air  and  correspondence  high  "school 
o  Air  and  correspondence  college 
o  Career  guidance  program*  ,# 
o  Technical  education 

d.  School  education- 

1    o  Elementary  education 
o  Secondary,  education 
o  Higher  education 
o  Teacher^  education 

^  V 

r 

e.  Adult  education 


o  Parent  education 
o  Life  education 

Broadcasting  time  (15  hrs.) 


o  Information  services 


L « 

td  6 

Uo  \ 
\u  m 

U 

Pre- 
School 

Adult 
ed* 

School  ed. 

School  leavers 
ed. 

90  min. 

90  min. 

315  min. 

360  min. 

V  4 

10 


20 


30 


40 


50 


60 


70 


80 


90 


Career^ 
"Ide 


Content  Specification  . * 


Areas 


Audience 


Objectives 


Spiritual 
ed; 


35  million 
people 


To  increase  the  consciousness  of .national 
identity 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  individual 
responsibility  in  'the  .context  of -social 
atod  nation's  needs* 


Pre-school 
ed. 


1,860,000 
children 
four  -  five 
years  of  age 


o    To  direct  the  .spiritual  posture  of  all 
people  toward  national  development 

o    To  provide  the  basis  for  formulation  « 
of  sound  character? by  facilitating 
intellectual,""  social,  and  emotional  develop- 
ment 


'School  ed.  -r 
.program  (for 
enrichment 


15  million 
students 


o    To  develop  basic  learning  ability,  basic 
concepts,  inquiry  learning  skills  and  * 
problem-solving  ability 


Air  and 

*corr. 

ed. 


13  million 
school  leavers 
aged  from 
15  -  21 


o    To  enlarge  educational-  opportunity ,  for 
school  leavers' "7 

o    To  improve  the  quality  of  air  and  corres.' 
ed.  '    .  . 


Technical 
ed." 


13  million 
youth  aged 
from  15  -  21 

\ 


o  ^To  equip  youngsters  with  skills  directly 
linked  to  employability 

o    To  improve  the  quality  of  technical  ed. 


Teacher 
ed. 


200,000 
teachers 


o  Physically 
handicapped 
children 

o  Parents 

o  Adults 


o    To  increase  teacher's  competency  and  quality 
.  by  making  the  maximum  utilization  of  broad- 
casting media  in  teacher  education 

o    To  increase  the  effect  of  special  ed. 

o    To  strengthen  cultural,-  spiritual,  moral, 
and  health  programs  designed  ^for  acTults. 


> 
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VI%.  Broadcasting  Expansion- 
Stages 


Stage  1  ~  _  _  


Stage  2 


Stage  3   


School 


Teacher 
ed.* 


Stage 
4_  _ 
Stage  5 


4- 


Soc. 
ed. 


Or- 


I 

CO 

8*. 

O 


^1 


H5 

O 

I 

D 


H 

o 
sr 


Air  & 
Corres. 


A-99 


Air  & 
Corres . 
College 


Higher 
ed. 


Elementary  & 
Secondary  ed. 


Teacher 
ed. 


Spirit 
ed. 


Pre- 
Schoo: 
ad. 


Self- 
Learn- 
 ins 


Skill 
ed. 


Air  &  Corr 
High  Sch. 


Air  S.'Cor 
College 


Cu 
Pr 


9 
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;Long-:Term  Program  Development  Plan 
?es  12 


hr.C7hrs)'   3  (21) 


5  (35) 


8  (56)' 


Spiritual  ed. 


Pre-Sch.  ed. 


Enrichment 
Prog. 


Air  &  Corres- 
pondence ' 


Tech.  ed. 


p.m.  5:00- 
6.:  00 


10  min. 
(70  min.) 


10  min. 

(70  min?) 


pra4:30-6:00 
8:30-10: 


15  (105) 


amlO : 00-12 : jamlO: 00-12:  ;am6:00-7:30 
pm4 : 30-6 : 00  j pm5 : 00-11 : 00 ;    9 : 00-3 : 30 
9: 30-11:. 00^  .  * pm5: 00-12: 00 


I 


30  n4n. 
(210  min.) 


10  min. 
(70  min.) 


Air  &  -Corr. 
1.5  «hrs. 
(10.5  hrs.) 


-X 


0.5  hr. 
(3.5  hrs.) 


45  min. 
(5  hrs.l5min) 


0.5  hr. 
X3.5  hrs.) 


Primary  Sch" 


2  hrs. (14  hr)  1.5  hrs, 

(10-5  hrs.) 


Middle' 


Air  &  Corrv 
0.5  hr.(3.5  ' 
hrs 


1.5  hrs. 
(10.5..hrs.^ 


Pe 


5  hrs. 15  min 
(36  hrs. 45  mift)^ 


3  hrs,  . 
(21  hrs.} 


i 


0.5  hrs. 
(3.5  hrs.)' 


Teacher  ed 


Others 


Feature  of 
each  stage 


0.5  hrs. 
(3.5  hrs.) 


Trial 


Demonstra- 
tion 


Developm- 
ent 


Expansion 


3  hrs.  ' 
(21  hrs.) 


30  mini 
(3.5  hrs.) 


1  hr. 
(7-  hrs.) 


Completion 


10 


« 

Status  by  Stage 


1 

"2 

3 

1  4 

i.  5  : 

1  hr. 

2  hrs. 

5  hrs. 

!    8  hrs. 

15  hrs.. 

Facili- 
ties 

Studios 

uxiices  grooms j 
Vehicles 

■  *»-2 
13 
3 

2 
13 
3 

2 

18 
4 

2 
35 
5 

-    -3  . 
43 
6 

'   " 

0 

67 
10 

'  c 

• 

Video*  Tape  Re- 
reorder—  — 

Telecines 

« 

—-6 — - 
'  3 

- 

 6  

4 

6 
6 

6 
6 

8 
8 

"   *  T 

14  ! 

Cameras 

7   ■ 

'  6 

6 

6 

6 

9 

21  ; 

Small  equd 

Car  (mobile  van 

) 

i 

^  1 

| 

! 

* 

Slow-motion  vid 
.  record.. 

1 

i 

t 

Bangui  marker 

1 

• 

Portable  record 
Portable  camera 

• 

1 

X 

• 

i 

i 

~i 
* 

ft 

Researchers 

2  • 

...  8 

9 

13 

'  •  16. 

i 

! 

21     '..  i 

»i 

03 

o 

Broadcasters 

61 

71 

105 

154 

238 

! 

( 

378     .  j 

3 
ft 

Acjjainistrators 

5. 

13 

1  / 

24 

34 

I 
♦ 

53  : 

"i 

xypiscs 

9 

10 

18 

! 

! 

Technicians 

30 

43 

-  50 

81 

83 

| 

f 

i 

±52  ; 

Others . 

10 

1 

i 
i 
t 

Totals  . 

123' 

146 

184 

270 

385 

636       '  . 

-a 

cu. 

Prod'd*  Programs 

800 

.  1095 

2555 

4015 

6570 

<12065  i 

cd 

Remuneration 

W 

230  mil. 

W 

350  mil 

(§460  mill 

.  W640  mil.W  940  mil. 

W  1520.  mil 

c 

a. 

CP,  . 

Production  Cost 

W  180  mil. 

.  w 

210  mil 

-W  510  -mid 

.  W800mil;W1310  mil. 

W  2400  mil 

ft 
rr 

W  180  mil. 

W  200  mil 

W  230  mil.  W250 

millw  300 

mil. 

W  400  mil. 

Others 

W 

60  mil. 

W 

10  mil 

W   ,20  mil.  W  20 

\ 

mil;W  20 

I 

mil. 

W    20  mil.! 

Total 

W  650  mil. 

W 

770  mil 

W1220  mil 

.  W1710mil; 

W2570 

mil. 

W4340  mil-;, 

-             M  1 

-* 

-  J  

9  j 

1 

■I 


-  Facility  Investment  Plan 


^Conxef?*^^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

 ~*1 

5 

Studies 

W   45  mil. 

W  1576  mil. 

c 

Equipment 

W  525'  mil. 

W    626  mil. 

W  1181  mil. 

W  242  mil. 

Reason 

* 

Increase  in 

production 

scale 

> 

Total 

W  570  mil. 

fi03 

W  2202  mil. 

W  1181  mil. 

6 

W  242  mil. 

VII#    Plan  for  Production  of  TV  Program 
1.  Purpose 

This  nlan  is  purported  to  ensure  an  effective  In -lor.cn  tat  ion  of 
educational  broadcasting  service s,  utilising  the  nationwide  netvorl: 
of  other  broadcasting  station,  thus  laying  the  ground  for  a  fulfledged  \ 
production  and  broadcasting  of  educational  TV  programs, 
2#*    Operational  principles  . 
a#    Program  deyolopr.ent  gives  «riorit;:  to#3plrit^#|l  education,  pre- 
school education,  technical  education  and  school  supplementary 
programs  — 

"  b#    ?*Le  Programs  should  be  educational  and  instructive  in  nature, 

\  * 

easily  comprchcndable  by  the  public  ! 
*  c#    Induction  plan  is  made  by  a  team  cf  production  specialists,  ' 

subject  matter  specialists  and  users.    Production- fcllov/s  delibera- 

tion  bjr  a  committee  _ 
d*    Daily  I  broadcasting  time  v/ill  be  one  hour. 

3#    Production  target,  

1)  Total  number  of  programs:    800,  each  for  20  r.ifcs# 

'  800  x  £0  mts*  «  16,000  mts, 

2)  Production  .cost:    111,887,000  'won       419,530  7/on  per  hour 
o    Direct  cost:    60,670,000  V/on      227,510  V/on  per  hour 
o    Indirect  cost:    51,217,000  V/on      192,060  V/on  per  hour 

3)  V/eekly  broadcasting  tirce:^  6  hrs#  +  one  hour  rebrcadcast 

» 
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3«    Srogram  Specification 


1       '  Arbas 

/ 

Topics 

rup.be  rs/le  ngtti'  \ 

ti- 
p* 
c 

.0 

5) 
cf 
H- 

o< 
s 

H 

■3 

p 

w 

Spiritual  ed# 

(iiiifJ) 

national  ethics,  ne^valucs 

National  pride  &  identity, 
.  antl-corapunisa,  national 
,  development 

20'  x  1 
•20'  :c  1, 

Technical  &  - 
'vocational 

ed.  (uavO 

Home  mana5e.rr.ent 

Skills  and  career  guidance 

20'  x  1 
20'  :c  1 

Pre—school  ed* 
(l6.fr)- 

Qpild  development,  home 
education.. 

Population  of  character  . 

20'  x  2 
10'  x  4 

CurAculum 
enrichment 
(44*45;) 

v 

Korean  lane*  y 

Every  day  English 

Science :    inquiry  and  creativity 

LSanlcind  &  society 

20'  x  3 
20'  :•:  3 
.  "     20'  ::  1 
20'  x  1 

leisure 

utilization 

(I6.fr) 

SKL'lls  of  individual  aptitude, 
"aesthetic  pursuits 

10'  x  6 

Special  programs 
(lOOjJ) 
44  vzeeks 

national  Education  Charter  and 
its  embodiment  in  life 

360  nt3. 
per  7?eek 

1 

1 


— Production~Procedure" 


A-103 


-  i.  v 


/ 


A 


Planning  & 
Programming  \ 
♦  Basic  ditectV 


r 


I  ion 
— >\    ♦  Guideline 
\  ♦Deliberation 
'!of«  prod. 


Commencement  dates 

Broadcasting  time 

No*. pro grams  to 
be  produced 

Kinds  of  program 

Objectives  &  pro- 
duction direction 

Broadcasting  time 

Production  guide- 
line 

-Budget  estimate 

Guide  to  annual 
broadcasting 
schedule 


Production  planning  ^.Productibt 

production       •  Rehearsal 
schedule  •  Record 


Broadcasting 
;  According  to 
-5»  Schedule 


Program  title 

Content  outline 

Cpntent  specifi- 
cation by  ob- 
jective * 

Feature  of  pro- 
gram 

Production  tech- 
niques 

Script  writers 

Selection  of  cast 


Execution  of 


Budget 


_  .  1 

.Script  review 

Meeting 

Work  division 

Dry  rehearsal 

Camera  Rehearsal 

Recording 

Editing 


7 


Monitorin; 
Evaluation 
Feedback 


Opinions 
Teachers 
Viewers 


of 

i  t 
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ERIC 
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I.,   LAND  BASED  TRANSMISSION  SYSTEM 


ERLC 


607 


/ 

c  * 

*  ! 

\ 

N  • 

\ 

/ 

n  1 

•  • 

I.  LAND  BASED  TRANSMISSION  SYSTEM  * 

A^.^Const^ctloh  expenses:    5,126,487  Won,. 

•    Location  construction  expenses:    859,602  Won 
»                       •    Cost  of  equipment  purchases:    4,26&7885~Won  < 

•  B.^Ppe^a^iTexpenses:    884,686  Won 

TOTAL  "  6,011,173  Won 

■    .    '               i  " 

Kind 

i 

Power "  *  ' 
Out-Put 

1978 

1979 

•  1980 

Toial 

f  .         .  . 

Number  of 
•  Location 

Location 

Number  of 
Location 

Location 

Number,  of   

Location 

.  ...Location 

High 
Out-Put 
^Transmitting 
Station 

w  -  „„   i  ,„ 

TV  30KW 
FM  5KW 

1 

Seoul  - 

>. 

1 

Media 

r  out-Put 

Transmitting 
Station 

TV  10KW 
FM 

-  1 

DaeJun 

Of 

\ 

-  4* 

4 

.  Chon-jt*~ 
.  KwangJu" 
.  DaeGu 
•  Busan 

\ 

\  - 

*  tow 
k  Out-Put 
,  Trahsmi t t ing 
Station  , 

TV  1KW 
FM- 100W 

t 

2 

•  Masan 

.5 

t 

20 

.  ChunCheon  I 
.  KangNeung  j 
.«  Hwang  Ji  I 

•  AnDong  I 

•  Remote 
Place 

•  Islands 

•  Industrial 

~-  r 
7       .  \ 

Automatic 
-Transmitting 

ERJC 

TV  100W 
FM  10W 

4 

1 

S 

• 

0 

•  Remote 
Place 

•  Islands 
Industrial 

r  \ 

so  600 

o  I 
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Kim  Yung  Ho,  Park  Jae  Mun,  Song 
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'  Mun  Tai 
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Do 


im  Yung  ?Woo, \Kim  Hyo  Sun,  Kim 
ong  Ku 


Han  Bok  Su»  Sung  Nak  June,  Han 
Jong  Ha 

Kim  Mfcn  Ki,  Chun  Sung  Yon, 
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Kim  Yung  Woo,  Kim  Dong  Ku  . 
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'Sin  Bok,  Choi  Jong  Jin, 
Kim  Yung  Chul 
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Kim  Sooil,  Shin  Kun  Ja,  Lee  Jung 
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RESEARCH  REPORTS 


Title  * 

Toward  a  New  Instructional  System:* Summary 
Report  of  the  First  Small-Scale  Tryout 

\ 

Current  Status  and, Problems  fln.  Teacher  Educa- 
tion for  Korean  Elementary  Schools 

An  Application  of  the  KEDI  Instructional  Sys- 
tem Model  "to  Science  Teaching  ±n  Middle  School 

An  Exploratory  Study  of  the  Key  Variables  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Educational  Innovations 

Perceptual  Orientation  of  School  Teachers  and 
Students  in  Teacher  Training  Institutions 

/ 

A  Study  on  the  New  Community  Education  Acti-* 
vities:  Its  Status  and  Relationship  to  Some 
Variables 

Revision  and  Supplement  of  Educational 
Development  Plan  (1972-76) 

Report  on  the  Second  Tryout  of  New  Educa- 
tional System 

Teacher1 s  Guide  in  Population  Education  in 
Social  Studies,  Grades  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  in 
Elementary  School 


Publication 
Date 

September  1973 


October  1973 

February  1974 
i 

December  1973 
December  1973 
December  1973 

April  1974 
March  1974 
May  1976 


f j  X  ' 


ERIC 


10     Shin  KukvBom,  Kim  Sooil,    Shin  Kun 
Ja,  Lee  Jung  Bok 


J.1      Lee  Keay-Hark,  Lee  Jeoung-Keun, 

Park  A-Chung,  Na  Tong  Jin,  Cho  Wanho 

>  12.    Chung  Sae-gop,  Han  Myun  Hi,  Song 
.  Yongui,  Han  KyungXJa  \ 
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HI,  Park  Achung,  Kim  Jong  Shik, 
Park  Kyung  HI 

19  Song  Youngul,.  La  Dong  Jin 


'20  Chang  Suk  Woo,  Kim  Hyung  Lip,  Chung 
Tae  Bom,  Byun  Yung  Ge,  Lee  Yung  Ja, 
Park  Kyung  Sook,  Min  Sang  Kun 
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Curriculum  Development  for  Population 
Education— Social  Studies  in  Elementary, 
Middle  and  High  Schools 

Study  on  Material  Development  of  Skill 
Learning  Education  in  Middle  Schools  ■ 

An  Experimental  Research  on  the  Effect 
of  Inquiry  Teaching:  An  Application  of 
KEDI  General  Instructional  System  Model 
to  the  Inquiry  Teaching  in  Social  Studies 

A  Feasibility  Study  of  Individually  As- 
sessed Skill  Learning  Model  in  Korean 
Middle  School 

Survey  for  Selection  of  Pilot  Schools 
Comprehensive  Tryout 

Population  Dynamics  and  Educational 
Planning 

Basic  Study  on  the  Model  Lower  Grades  of 
Primary  School 

The'Practice  of  Saemaul  Education 

Curriculum  Development  for  Population  \ 
Education  in  Elementary,  Middle  and  High 
Schools 

Approaches- -to-Curriculum  Organization  for 
Population  Education 

»■ 

Report  on  the  Third  Tryout  of  New  Educa- 
tional-System \ 


June  1974 


December  1973 


October  1974 


July  1974 

October  1974 

September  1974 

December  1974 

December  1974 
March  1975 

May  1975 
March  1975  , 

6 14' 
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Kim  Hyung  Lip,  Kim  Yung  Ho,  Ahn 
Changil,  Park  Kyung  Sook; 
Shin, Dong  Ro,  Kim  Jong  Shik, 
Oh  Sung  Hi 

Byun  Yung  Ge,  Kim  Sooii,  Song 
Yoflngui,  Shin  Kun  J[a,  La  Dong  Jin, 
Park  Hae  Jung,  Kim  Jong  Shik,  y0o 
Wan  Yung 
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Wan  Yung 


Analysis  of  the  1974  National  Academic 
Achievement  Test 


December  1974 


A  Study  on  the  Curriculum  and  Instructional 
Materials  for  Population  Education  in  Ele- 
mentary and  Middle  Schools 


November  1975 


Survey  of  School  Management  System 


March  1975 


Toward  Improvement  of  the  New  Community  Edu- 
cation for  Rural  Development:  Nonformal  Edu- 
cation Activities 

Survey  of  Vocational  and  Home  Economic 
Programs  in  Middle  School 

Development  of  Skill  Learning  Curriculum 
in  Middle  Schools—  — 

Development  of  Home  Economic  Curriculum  in 
Middle  Schools 

v 

Determinants  for  Recurrent  Expenditures 
and  Economic  Scale  in  Private  Secondary 
School  Operation 

\A  Study  on  Curriculum  and  Instruction  Ma- 
terials for  Population  Education:  High  Schools 


December  1975 

December  1975 
November  1975 
December  1975 
December  1975 

i 

December  1975 
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Analysis  of  Student  Achievement:  Primary 
School 

A  Preliminary  Study  on  the  Development  of 
Tests  of  Basic  Skills 

Tryout  of  New  Educational  System 


February  1976 
May  1976 
December  1975 


Exemplary  Learning  Units  for  Population 
Education 

Educational  Sector  Plain  of  the  4th  Econo- 
mic Development  Plan,  1977-1981 

.National  Consciousness  of  Korean  People 

An  Application  of  New  Educational  System: 
Report  of,  the  First  Comprehensive  Demon- 
stration of  the  KEDI  Educational  System 

Survey  of  Air  and  Correspondence  High  Schools 

Design  of  Resource  Material  Development  for 
Population  Education 


Population -Analysis  for  Population  Education 
Population  Increase  and  Social  Development 
Population  Change  and  Economic  Development 


May  1976 
May  1976 

November  1976 
December  1976 

December  ;1976 
July,  1976 

September  1976 
September  1976 
September  1976 


Population  Growth  and  Management  of  Environment    September  1976 
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Family  Life  and  Maternal/Child  Health' 

Reproduction  in  Human  Population 

Findings  on  Demonstration  of  Population 
Education  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

Survey  on  Population  Consciousness  of  Students 
and  Teachers  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools 


September  1976 
September  1976 
December  1976 

December  1976 


Educational  Instruction  of  Population  Objec- 
tive Elaboration  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools 

A  Study  of  Students1,  Attitudes  Toward  Na- 
tional Referents  Principles  of  Attitude  Change 

Principles  of  Attitude  Change 

Preliminary  Study  on  Curriculum  for  Teacher 
Education 

Effect  of  ITV  on  Learning  and  Attitudes  of 
Children 

Toward  a  New  Educational  System  Development 
for  the  Middle  School:  Report  of  the  1st 
Small-Scale  Tryout  of  the  KEDI  Instructional 
System  { 

Opinion  Survey  on  Field  Implementation  of  the 
New ^Educational  System  I 


January  1977 


December  1976 


December >197 6 


December  1976 
Dedember  1976 
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62      Kim  Sooil,  Shin  Kun  Za 


A  Study  of  Model  Development  of  New1 
Textbooks:  A  Development  of  Social  Studies 
Textbooks  in  Elementary  School  ■  - 

AJStudy  pf  the  Structure  of  Social  Studies 
Curriculum  in  Elementary  and^Middle  School 

An  Application  of  a  New  Educational  System: 
Report  of  the  Second  Comprehensive  Demon- 
stration of  the^KEDI  Educational  System 

A  Preliminary  Study  on  the  Improvement  of  « 
Value  Education:  A  Content  Analysis  of  the 
Textbook  for  Moral  Education 

The  Effect  of  Learning  Basic  Life  Skills  and 
Impact  of  Co-educational  and ' Non-educationai 
Situations  in  Middle  Schools  on  Changing  Sex 
Role  Bias  Attitudes  ^ 

A  Study  of  Development  of  Middle  School  In- 
dustrial Arts  Instructional  Materials  for 
Increasing  Technical  Manpower 


Basic  Study  of  Curriculum  Development  for 
Environment  Education 

\ 

An  Analysis  of  Elementary  SchooX  Children's 
Interest  in  Television  Programs 

Evaluation  Report  on  Population  Education 
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Historical  Background  of  the  National  Edu-  February  1974 

cation  Charter 
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The  Image  of  the  Korean  People 

Problems  in  Education  for  National  Identity 


August  1974 
November  1976 


Educational  Goals  and  Objectives.  April  1977 

Grades  1-6 

Towards  Innovation  in  the  Educational  November  1975 

System  in  Korea 


Toward  the  Realization  of  Educational  Ideals 
Korean  Sex  Role  Perceptions 


January  1977 
December  1977 


Studies  on  Curriculum  for  National  Identity 
Education 


December  1977 
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December  1977 
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History  of  Korean  Educational  Development  January  1978 

Institute  i 
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V.    RESOURCE  BOOKS 
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Korean  Publications:  Educational  Policy  and 
Administration—An  Annotated  Bibliography 

Korean  Publications:  Teachers ]and  Teacher 
Education— «An  Annotated  Bibliography 

The  Family  Planning  Programs  and  the  Im- 
provement of  Educational  Quality  in  Korea 

Basic  Statistical  Data  for -Educational 
Planning  and  Development 

The  Dtaft  of  Teacher  Training  Programs 


The  Innovations  of  Korean  Education 


Publication 
-  Date 

May  1973 
May  1973 
October  1973 
March  1975 
March  1975 
August  1975 


Korean  Research  Publication:  Educational 
Broadcasting—An  Annotated  Bibliography 

Field  Studies  on  Implementation  of  the  New 
Educational  System,  1976  " 

Curriculum  for  Population  Education:  Ele- 
mentary, Middle,  High  School 


'  December,  1976 
January  1977 
February  1977 
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V.     TRAINING  MATERIALS 


Author 

Lee  Yung  Dug,  Kim  Jong  Suh,  Un  Yong  Ki 
Kim  Hogwon 

Kim-HogvonT^Kiin  Yung-HorTnTln  Je 
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Young  Kei 


'  Title 

Curriculum:  Theory,  Practice,  and  Evaluation 

Learning  and  Instruction  , 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Evaluation 

Techniques  in  Organizing  Hesj:  Items 

Theory  and  Practice  of  ITV 

Techniques  for  Preparing,  ITV  Scripts 
(I)  >  (ID  / 

Techniques  for  Preparing  Programme 
(I),  (ID 

Instructional  Design  (I),  (II) 


Publication 
Date 

April  1974  . 

April  1974 

April  1974 
K^April  1974  ' 

April  1974 
'   April  1974 

April  1974 

April  1974 


VI.    TEACHING-LEARNING .MATERIALS 


Classification 

First  Small-Scale 
Try out 


Grade  Level 


Second  Small- Scale 
Tryout 
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3 
3 
5 
5 
3 
3 
5 
5 


2 
2 


Title 

\  — .  - 

( 

Explanation  of  the  Model 

Guidelines  for  Management  of  RED I 
Demonstration  Schools 

Teacher's  Guide:  Mathematics 

Teacher's  Guide:  Science 

^Teacher's  Guide:  Mathematics 

Teacher's  Guide:  Science 

Workbook:    Mathematics  • 

Workbook :  Science 

Wo  r kbook :    Ma  t  hema  tics 

Workbook:  Science 

Explanation  of  the  Model 

Guidelines  for  Management  of  KEDI 
Demonstration  Schools 

Teacher's    Guide:    Korean  Language 

Teacher's  Guide:  -Mathematics 

Teacher's  Guide:    Moral  Education 


Publication 
Date 

May  4973 

May  1973 

May  1973.'  .  . 
May  1973 
May  1973 
May.  1973'    .  • 
May  1973 
May  1973 
May  1973 
May  1973 
November  1973 
November  1973 

November  1973 
November  1973 
November  1973 
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Second  Small-Scale 
Try out 


Third  Small-Scale 
Tryout 


Fourth  Small-Scale 
Tryout 


Inquiry 
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Learning 


Workbook:  Korean  Language 

Workbook :  Ma  t hema t  ic  s 

Workbook:  Moral  Education 

Teacher's  Guide 

Workbook:  Korean  Language 

Wdrkbook:  Mathematics 

Workbook:  Social  Studies 

Workbook:  Science 

Workbook:    Fine  Arts 

\ 

Workbook:    Moral  Education,  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Music 

Teacher's  Guide 

Workbook:    Korean  Language,  Moral  Education 

Workbook:    Social  Studies,  Korean  History 

Workbook:  Mathematics 

Workbook:  Science 

Teacher's  Guide:    Social  Studies 

Workbook:    Social  Studies 


November  1973 
November  1973 
November  1973 
August  1974 
August  1974 
August  1974 
August  1974 
August  1974 
August  1974 
August  1974 

April  1975 
April  1975 
April  1975 
April  1975 
April  1975 
May  1974 
May  1974 


> 
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First  Comprehensive 
Demonstration 


5-2 
5-2 
5-2 
5-2 
5-2 
•5-2 
5-2 
5-2 
5-2 
3-2 
-  3-2 
3-2 
3-2 
3-2 
3-2 
3-2 
3-2 


Guideline  for  Management  of  RED I 
Demonstration  Schools 

Teacher's  Guide:  Moral  Education 

Teacher's  Guide:  Korean  Language 

Teacher's  Guide:  Social  Studies 

Teacher's  Guide:  Mathematics 

Teacher's  Guide:  Science 

Teacher's  Guide:  Music 

Teacher's  Guide:  Fine  Arts 

Teacher's  Guide:  Physical  Education 

Teacher's  Guide:  Vocational  Subjects 

Teacher's  Guide    Moral  Education 

/ 

Teacher's  Guide:  Korean  Language 

Teacher's  Guide:  Social  Studies 

Teacher's  Guide:  Mathematics 
Teacher ' s    Guide :  Science 

Teacher's  Guide:  Music 

Teacher's  Guide:  Fine  Arts 

Teacher's  Guide:  Physical  Education 


August  1975 

August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975 
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First  Comprehensive  5-2 
Demonstration 


5-2 
5-2 
5-2 
3-2 

3-2 
3-2 
3-2 


Second  Comprehensive 
Demonstration 


3-1,2 
3-1,2 
3-1,2 
3-1,2 


Workbook:    Korean  Language  (Moral  Edu- 
cation, Music,  Fine  Arts,  Voca- 
tional Subjects) 

Workbook:    Social  Studies 

Workbook:  Mathematics 

Workbook:  Science 

Workbook:  Korean  Language  (Moral  Education, 
Music,  Fine  Arts,  Vocational  Sub- 
jects) 

Workbook:    Social  Studies 

Workbook:  Mathematics 

Workbook:  Science 

Guideline  for  Management  of  KEDI 
Demonstration  Schools 

Teacher1 s  Guide:  Moral  Education 

Teacher's  Guide:  Korean  Language 

Teacherfs  Guide:  Social  Studies 

Teacherfs  Guide:  Mathematics 

Teacher's  Guide:  Science 

Teacher1 s  Guide:  Music 

Teacher  s  Guide:  Fine  Arts 


August  1975 

August  1975 

August  1975 

August  1975 

August  1975 

August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975 
February  1976 

March  1976 
August  1976 
August  1976 
August  1976 
August  1976  , 
March  1976 
March  1976 


Second  Comprehensive  3-1,2 
Demonstration 

4-1,2 
4-1,2 
4-1,2 
4-1,2 

\ 

^  4-1,2 
4-1,2 
4-1,2 

4-  1,2 

5-  1,2 
5-1,2 
5-1,2 
5-1,2 
5-1,2 
5-1,2 
5-1,2 
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Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 

Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
"Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Giiide: 
Teacher 's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 


Physical  Education 
Moral  Education 
Korean  Language 
Social  Studies 
Mathematics 
Science 
Music 
Fine  Arts 

Physical  Education 

© 

Vocational  Subjects,  In- 
dustrial Arts 

Moral  Education 

Korean  Language 

Social  Studies 

Mathematics 

Science 

Music 

Fine  Arts 

Physical  Education 


March  1976 
March  1976 
March  1976 
March  1976 
March  1976 
March  1976 
March  1976 
March  1976 
March  1976 
March  1976 

March  1976 
March  1976 
March  1976 
March  1976 
March  1976 
March  1976 
March  1976 
March  1976 
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Second  Comprehensive 
Demonstration 


Third  Comprehensive 
Demonstration 
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Teacher's  Guide:    Vocational  Subjects  March  1976 
« 

Workbook:    Korean  Language  (Moral  Education,  March  1976 
Music,  Fine  Arts) 

Workbook:    Social  Studies  March  1976 

Workbook:    Mathematics  March  1976 

Workbook:    Science  March  1976 

Workbook:    Korean  Language  (Moral  Education,  March  1976 
Music,  Fine  Arts,  Vocational  Sub- 
jects) 

Workbook:    Social  Studies  March  1976 

Workbook:    Mathematics  March  1976 

Workbook:    Science  March  1976 

Workbook:    Korean ^Language  (Moral  Education,  March  1976 
Music,  Fine  Arts,  Vocational  Sub- 
jects) 

/ 

Workbook:    Social  Studios  March  1976 

Workbook:    Mathematics  March  1976 

Workbook:    Science  March  1976 

Guidelines  for  Management ,of  KEDI  July  1977 
Instructions  School 

Teacher's  Guide:    Moral  Education  *  March  1977 

Teacher's  Guide:    Korean  Language  March  1977 


Third  Comprehensive 
Demonstration 
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Teachers  Guide: 


Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 

Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 
Teacher's  Guide: 


Social  Studies 

Mathematics 

Science 

Music 

Fine  Arts 

Physical  Education 
Moral  Education 
Korean  Language 
Social  Studies 
Mathematics  / 
Science 
Music 
Fine  Arts 

Physical  Education,  Voca- 
tional Subjects  ' 

Moral  Education 

Korean  Language 

Social^Studies 

Mathematics 


\ 

March  1977 
March  1977" 
March  J977 
March  1977 
March  1977 
March  19)7 

March  1977^ 

\ 

March  1977  \ 

\ 

March  1977  \ 


Marclf  1977 
March  1977 
March  1977 
March  1977 
March  1977 

March  1977 
March  1977 
March  1977 
March  1977 
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Third  Comprehensive  5-1,2 
Demonstration 

5-1,2 
5-1,2 

5-  1,2 

I  5-1,2 

6-  1,2 
6-1,2 
6-1,2 

'  6-1,2, 
6-1,2 
6-1,2 
6-1,2 
6-1,2 
6-1,2 
3-1,2 

3-1,2 
3-1,2 
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Teacher's 

Guide: 

Science1 

'March 

197.7 

Teacher's 

Guide: 

Music 

March 

1977 

Teacher's 

Guide: 

Fine  Arts 

March 

1977 

Teacher's 

Guide: 

Physical  Education 

March 

1977 

Teacher's 

Guide: 

Vocational  Subjects- 

March 

1977 

Teacher's 

•> 

Guide: 

Moral  Education 

March 

1977 

Teacher 's 

Guide: 

Korean  Language 

Inarch 

1977 

Teacher's 

Guide: 

Social  Studies 

March 

1977 

JIeacher-!s~ 

-Guide: 

Mathematics 

March 

1977 

Teacher 1 s 

Guide: 

Science 

March 

1977 

Teacher's 

Guide: 

Music 

March 

1977 

IcdLIIci  o 

Guide: 

Fine  Arts 

March 

1977 

IcaLllcr  o 

Guide: 

Physical  Education 

March 

1977 

Guide: 

Vocational  Education 

March 

iy// 

Workbook: 

Korean  Language  (Moral  Education, 
Music,  Fine  Arts) 

March 

1977 

Workbook: 

Social 

StudVes 

\ 

March 

1977 

Workbook: 

Mathematics j 
Science 

March 

1977 

Workbook: 

March 

1977 

4-1,2 

4-1,2 
4-1,2 

4-  1,2 

5-  1,2 

5-1,2 
5-1,2 

5-  1,2 

6-  1,2 

6-1,2 
6-1,2 
6-1,2 

Fourth  Comprehensive 
Demonstration 

2-1,2 
2-1,2 
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\ 

Third  Comprehensive 
Demonstration 


Workbook:    Korean  Language:  (Moral  Education, 
Music,  Fine  Arts,  Vocational  Sub- 
jects) 

Workbook:    Social  Studies 

Workbook:  Mathematics 

Workbook:  Science 

/Workbook:  Korean  Language  (Moral  Education, 
Music,  Fine  Arts,  Vocational  Sub- 
jects) 

Workbook:    Social  Studies 
Workbook:  Mathematics 
Workbook:  Science 

Workbook:  Korean  Language  (Moral  Education, 
Music,  Fine' Arts,  Vocational  Sub- 
jects) ' 

Workbook:    Social  Studies 

Workbook:  Mathematics 

Workbook:  Science 

Guidelines  for  Management  of  KEDI 
Instructions  School 

Teacher's  Guide:    Moral  Education 

Teacher's  Guide:    Korean  Language 


March  1977 

March  1977 
March  1977 
March  1977 
March  1977 

March  1977 
March  1977 
March  1977 
March  1977 

May  1977 
May  1977  * 
May  1977 

FeByu^ry  1978 

i 

March  1978 
August  1978 
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Fourth  Comprehensive 

2-1,2 

Teacher's  Guide: 

UtJUXJUo  LLallUn 

2-i,2 

Teacher's  Guide: 

2-1,2 

Teacher's  Guide: 

\ 

2-1,2 

Teacher's  Guide: 

,2-1,2 

Teacher's  Guide: 

.  3-1,2 

Teacher's  Guide: 

3-1,2 

Teacher's  Guide: 

- 

3-1,2 

Teacher's  Guide: 

3-1,2 

Teacher's  Guide: 

3-1,2 

Teacher's  Guide: 

3-1,2 

Teacher's  Guide: 

3-1,2 

Teacher's  Guide: 

4-1,2 

Teacher's  Guide; 

4-1,2 

Teacher's  Guide: 

4-1,2 

Teacher's  Guide: 

4-1,2 

Teacher's  Guide: 

4-1,2 

Teacher's  Guide: 

4-1,2 

Teacher's  Guide: 

4-1,2 

Teacher 's  Guide: 

\ 


Social  Studies 

Mathematics 

Science 

Music 

Fine  Arts 

Moral  Education 

Korean  Language 

Social  Studies 

Mathematics 

Science 

Music 

Fine  Arts 

Moral  Education 

Korean  Language 

Social  Studies 

Mathematics 

Science 

Music 

Fine  Arts 

\ 


August 

1978 

August 

1978 

August 

1978 

August 

1978 

August 

1978 

August 

1978 

August 

1978 

August 

1978 

August 

1978 

August 

1978 

August 

1978 

August 

1978 

August 

1978 

August 

1978 

August 

1978 

August 

1978 

August 

1978 

August 

1978 

August 

1978 

A-129 

\ 


Fourth  Comprehensive  4-1,2 
Demonstration 

5-1,2 

C 

5-1,2 

a 

5-1,2 
5-1,2 
5-1,2 
5-1,2 
5-1.  . 

5-  1,2 

6-  1,2 
6-1,2 
6-1,2 
6-1,2 
6-1,2 

,  6-1,2 
6-1,2 
2nd  Grade 
2-1,2 
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Teacher's /Guide: 

Vocational  Subjects 

August  1978 

Teacher's  Guide: 

Moral  Education 

August  1978 

Teacher !s  Guide: 

Korean  Language 

August  1978 

Teacher's  Guide: 

Social  Studies 

August  1978 

Teacher's  Guide: 

Mathematics 

August  1978 

Teacher's  Guide: 

Science 

August  1978 

Teacher's  Guide: 

Music 

August  1978 

Teacher's  Guide;, 

Fine  Arts 

August  1978 

Teacher,' s  Guide: 

Vocational  Subjects 

August  1978 

Teacher's  Guide,;. 

Korean  Language 

August  1978 

Teacher's  Guide: 

Social  Studies 

August  1978 

Teacher's  Guide: 

Mathematics 

August  1978 

Teacher's  Guide: 

Science                            0  , 

Aneu<?f*  1Q7A 

Teacher1 s  Guide: 

Music 

August  1978 

Teacher's  Guida: 

Fine  Arts' 

August  1978 

Teacher's  Guide: 

Vocational  Subjects 

March  1978 

Teacher's  Guide: 

Physical  Education 

August  1978 
August  1978 

Workbook:  Korean 

Language  (Moral  Education, 

.August  1978 

Music, 

Fine  Arts) 
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Fourth  Comprehensive 
Demonstration 


2-1,2 
2-1,2 

2-  1,2 

3-  1,2 

3-1,2 
3-1,2 

3-  1,2 

4-  1,2 

4-1,2 
4-1,2 

4-  1,2 

5-  1,2 

5-1,2 
5-1,2 

5-  1,2 

6-  1,2 

6-1,2 


Workbook:    Social  Studies 
Workbook:  .  Mathematics 
Workbook:  Science 

Workbook:    Korean  Language  (Moral  Education, 
Music,  Fine  Arts 

Workbook:    Social  Studies 

Workbook:  Mathematics 

Workbook:  Science 

Workbook:    Korean  Language  (Moral  Ed.,  Music, 
Fine  Arts,  Vocational  Subjects) 

Workbook:    Social  Studies 

Workbook :    Ma  theraa  t  ics 

Workbook:  Science 

Workbook:    Korean  , Language  (Moral  Ed.,  Music, 
Fine  Arts,  Vocational  Subjects) 

Workbook:    Social  Studies 

Workbook:  Mathematics 

Workbook:  Science 

Workbook:    Korean  language  (Moral  Ed.,  Music, 
Fine  Arts,  Vocational  Subjects) 

Workbook:    Social  Studies 


August  1978 
August  1978 
August  1978 
August  1978 

August  1978 

August  1978 

August  1978 

August  1978 

August  1978 
August  1978 
August  1978 
August  1978 

August  1978 
August  1978 
August  1978 
August  1978 

August  1978 


Fourth  Comprehensive 
Demonstration' 


nquiry  Learnin; 


6-1  ° 

u    X  ,  _ 

worKDooK ; 

Mathematics 

6-1,2 

jtfgrKDOOtc: 

Science 

1-1  2 

Teacher ' s 

Guide:  ^.Science 

2-1  2 

xeacner  s 

Guide: v  Science 

3-1,2 

i   leacner  s 

Guide:  Science 

4-1  2 

leacner  s 

Guide:  Science 

x  ,  z. 

leacner  s 

Guide:  Sciende 

Teacher  s 

Guide;  Science 

Workbook; 

Science 

2-1  2 

WOrKDOOK  J 

Science 

Workbook ; 

Science 

4-1,2 

Workbook: 

Science 

5-1,2 

Workbook: 

Science 

6-1,2 

Workbook: 

Science 

August  1978 
August  1978 
August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975* 
August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975 

August  1975 

i 

August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975 
August  1975 


66i 
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VII.    POPULATION  EDUCATION  PROJECT  MATERIALS 


School  Level 

Elementary 
School' 


Middle  School 


Grade  Level 

A 
5 


Elementary  School 


Middle  School 


High  School 


4 
5 
6 

7 

8 
9 


/ 

/ 


Title 


Teacher's  Guide 
Teacher's  Guide 
Teacher's  Guide 

Teacher's  Guide:    Social  Studies 
Korean  History 
/  Mathematics 
/  Science 

'     PhysicaJ.  Education 
Home  EcononTtcs  


Workbook 

Workbook  1 
Workbook  « 

Workbook  \ 

Workbook 

Workbook 

Teacher's  Guide:    World  History 
Korean  History 
Geography 
*  Society  and  Culture  ' 

,  Political  Science  &  Economics 

Biology 
Mathematics 
.  PT    sical  Education 
H  me  Economics 
Workbook:    World  History 
Korean  History 
Geography 
Society  &  Culture 


Publication 
■  Date  , 

May  1975 
May  1975 
May  1975 

May  1975 
May  1975 
May  1975 
May  19X&— 

 Majn§75 

May  1975 

May  1975  • 
May  1975  


May  1975 


May  1975 
May  1975 
May  1975 


May 
May 


1975 
1975 
May  1975 
May  1975 
May  1975 
May  1975 
1975 
1975 


May 
May 


/ 


May  1975 
May  1975 
May  1975 
May  1975 
May  1975 


SS4 


V 


> 

I 

Co 


f 


High  School 


\ 


Workbook:    Political  Science  &  Economics 
Biology.  ;       .  ° 

■  Mathematics 
Physical  Education  • 
Home  Economics     ^  ' 


VIII.    BASIC  SKILLS  LEARNING  MATERIALS 
.FOR  THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 


May  1975 
May  1975 
May  1975 
May  1975 
May  1975 


Author  J 

Technical  Education 
Research  Group 


I 


-     •  Title      .  . 

^  1    Individually  Assessment  Instruction  flodel 
Workbook  f  < 

Teacher's  Guide 


IX.     PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  THE  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR 
THE  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  AIR  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 


•  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Title 


10th  Grade  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Specifications  of  Curriculum 

11th  Grade  preliminary  Report  on  the  Specif ica-tions- of  Curriculum  , 

*  i  ^ 

12th  Grade  Preliminary  Report  on  the "specifications  of  Curriculum 


/ 

/ 


Publication 
Date 

January  1974 

January  1974 

January  1974 


Publicatip'n 
Date,. 

JalX  1973 

August  1974 

August  197ii 


X.    TEXTBOOKS"  FOR  THE  AIR  AND 


Grade  Level  *  Title 

10th  Korean  Language 

Social  Studies 


PC7 


National  Ethics 

Geography, 

Common  Mathematics 

Biology ,    '  ' 

General  Industry 

English 

Technical  Subjects  (Male) 
Technical  Subjects  (Female) 
Physical  Education 
Extra  Curricula  Activities 
Fine  Arts  * 


10th  Korean  Language 

Parities  and  Economics 

  "Geography 

Common  Mathematics 

_ — — __v.  -Biology-  ,  ; 

General  Industry 
English  * 
Technical  Subjects  (Male 
Technical  Subjects  (Female) 
National  Ethics 
Physical  Education 
Extra  Curricula  Activities 
Music 
Fine  Arts 

______  Chinese,  Literature^  '  _  _  . 


*■ 

CORRESPONDENCE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

;  .  »■ 

.  t       t       .  ^ 

Publication  Dates 
First  Semester  Second  Semester 


March 

1974 

August 

1974- 

March 

1974 

August 

1974 

March 

1974 

August 

1974 

March 

1974 

August 

1974 

March 

1974 

August 

1974 

March 

1974 

August 

1974 

March 

1974 

August 

1974 

March 

1974 

August 

1974 

Match 

1974 

August 

1974. 

March 

1974 

August 

1974 

March 

1974 

*  * 

'Harch 

1974 

<* 

March 

1974 

March 

1975 

August 

1975 

March 

1975 

August 

1975 

March. 

J.975, 

August 

1975 

March 

1975' 

August 

1975 

March 

1975 

August 

1975 

March 

1975 

August 

1975 

March 

1975 

August 

1975 

ftarch 

1975 

August 

1975 

March 

1975 

August 

1975 

March 

1975 

March 

1975 

K  March 

1975 

March 

1975 

March 

1975 

March, 

197,5 

Korean  Language 
Mathematics 
English | 
'Physics 
Science  of  Earth  ' 
German  Language 
World  History  .  ^ 

Physical  Education 
Chinese  Literature 
Music 

Basic  Engineering  (Male) 
Home  Economics  (Female) 
t 

Korean  Language 
Common  Mathematics 
English 

Parities  and  Economics 
Geography  (I)  ' 

General  Industry 
Technical  Subjects  (Male) 
Technical  Subjects  (Female) 
National  Ethics 
physical  Education 
Chinese  Literature  (Vol,  1) 
Music, 
Fine  Arts 

*  Korean  Language 
Mathematics  (I)   

"EnglTsfi  ~ 
Physics 

Science  of  Earth 

Basis  Engineering  (Male) 

J^erman ...Language .  .   

.World  History 


'  t 

March  1975 

August  1975 

March  1975  ~ 

August  1975 

t March  1975' 

August- 1975 

*  Mar  ch  1*975 

Augus,t  1975 

March  1975 

August  1975 

March  1975^ 

August  1975 

j   August  1975 

March  1975 

August  1975 

March  1975 

-  March  1975 

March  1975 

March  J.J75 

•March  1976 

,        August  1976 

March  1976 

August  1976 

March *1976 

,   August  1976 

March  1976 

August  1976 

March  1976 

August  1976 

March  1976 

August  1976 

March  1976  - 

August  1976 

March  1976 

August  1976 

March  1976 

0   August  1976 

March  1976 

March  1976 

March  1976 

! 

March  1976 

March  1976 

March  1976 

March-1976  

March  1976 
March  1976 
March^  1976 ' 
Jftarch  1976  _  J 
MaT5rT976~ 
March  1976 


670 


August  1976 
August  1976 
August  1976 
August  1976 

 Augus  t  ,1.9.7,6  

—August— 1976— 


11th  '  Physical  Education"  • 

A    .        National  Ethics 

Chinese  Literature  (Vol.  2) 

Music  *  ^ 

Home  Economics  (Female) 

Korean  Grammar' 

Fine  Arts 

12th  Korean  Language 

Mathematics  (II) 
English 
"  '1  Chemistry 

Korean  Language  (II) 
German  Language* 
Korean  History 
Society  -  Culture 
Geography  (II) 
"Physical  Education 
Industry  (Male) 
Commercial  Subjects  (Male) 
Home  Economics  (Female)  


 ;  CFinese  Literature  (Vol.  2) 

'  Classical  Literature  - 

10th  Korean  Language 

Common. Mathematics 
English 

Parities  &  Economics 
Geography_(I) 


 _      o  - 


Technical  Subjects  (Male) 

Home  Economics  (Female)  

^Rational-  ^Ethics 


-   r>  +1 1         *  Physical  Education 

0/1        *  Chinese  Literature  (Vol.,  1) 


Music 


Fine  Arts 
Korean  Grammar 


March*' 1976 

March  1976 

March"' 1976  '. 

March  1976 

March  1976 

! 

March  1976 

August  1976 

March  1976 

August  1976 

.  March  1976 

August  1976 

March  1976 

August  i976 

March  1976 

August  1976 

March  1976 

August  1976 

March  1976 

March  1976 

March  1976 

March  1976 

March  1976 

March  1976 

March  1976. 

March  1976 

— MarctrT9T6~ 

March  1976 

August  1976 

March  1977 

August  1977 

March  1977 

August.  .1977 

March  1977 

August  1977 

March  19.77  • 

August  1977 

March  1977 

March  1977 

• 

MaTCh-1977 

March  1977 

March  1977 

March  1977 

Mar.ch  1977 

March  1977 

March  1977 

Korean  Language 
Mathematics  (I) 
English  a 
Physics  * 
Science  of  Earth 
\  Basis  Engineering  (Male) 

German  Language 
World  History 
_  Physical  Education 
Chinese  Literature  (Vol.  2j 
Music 
_  Fine,, Arts- 

Korean  Language 
Mathematics  (II) 
English 
Chemistry 

Classical  Literature 
German  Language 
Korean  History 
Society-Culture^ 
Geography  (II) 
Physical  Education 
Industry  (Male)* 
Commercial  Subjects  (Male) 
Jtorae.. Economics  -(Fofiale)~ 
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March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


1977 
1977 
1977 
1077 
1977 
1977 
1977 
1977 
1977 
1977 
1977 


March 
March 
-March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


1977 
1977 
1977 
1977 
1977 
i977 
1977 
1977 
1977 
1977 
1977 
1977 
1977 


August  1977 
August  1977 
August  1977 
August  1977 
♦August  1977 
August  1977 


August  1977 

"August  1977 
August  197? 
August  1977 
August  1977 
August  1977 
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XI.    EVALUATION  OF  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT.  -OF~A-IR""AND 
CORRESPONDENCE'  UIGH~ SCHOOLS  * 

—  ■  '  .  I 

Grade  Level  ^  Course  >>f  Study 

* 

10  * .  Korean  Language 

Common  Mathematics 
English 
Geography  (I)' 
,  Technical -Subjects  (Male) 

National  Ethics 
Physical  Education 
Music 


V 


■    Fine  Arts 
,    '    4  v  Social  Studies 
,  §  Biology 

General  Industry  ,  1- 

TechnicalTSubjects  (Female) 

v  Extra  Curricula  'Activities' 

^  I 

10,11  Korean  Language 

Common  Mathematics 
English  .:  " 

Parities  &  Economics 
Geography  (I) 
Technical  Subjects  (Male). 
Home  Economics  (Female) 
National  Ethics 
Physical  Education 
Chinese  Literature 
t  Music 

»  Fine  Arts  .  .„ 

Korean  Grammar 
•  -  -  Physics 
'  Science  of  Earth 


*  * 

* 

1 

-     '  .    1975  1  * 

V 

1 

I 

V 

i 

1976 

* 

t  * 

X 

\ 

o 

t 

V 

■  1 

> 

<»  • 

• 

«  •  * 

# 

677 

mc 

r 

'10,11 


10, .11,  12 


/  ' 


9    Basis  Engineering  (Maie)  % 
German  Language 
Wor^bd  History 

Chinese  Literature  (Vol.  2) 
Biology  ^  y. 

General  Industry 
Technical  Subjects  (Female) 
Extra  Curricula  Activities 

Korean  Language 
Common  Mathematics 
English 

Parities  and  Economics  *  ^ 
.Geography  (I) 
Technical1  Subjects  (Male) 
Home  Economics  (Female) 
$x  National  Ethics 
Physical  Education 
Chinese  literature  (Vol,  i) 
Music 

Fine  Arts  *»  ' 

Korean  Grammar 
Physics  v__ 
.Science  of  Earth 
Basis  Engineering  (Male) 
German  Language 
World  History 

Chinese  Literature  (Vol.  2) 
Chemistry 

Classical  Literature 
Korean  History 
Society-Culture 
Geograptty  (II)  . 
Industry  (Male) 

Commercial  Subjects  (Male  

Biology    /  .  ' 


7 


1976 


10,  11,  12 


1977 


10,  11,  12 
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erJc 


L 


General  Industry 

Technical  Subjects  (Female) 

Korean  Language  (II) 

Korean  Language 

Common  Mathematics 

English 
.  Parities  and  Economics 
' Geography  (I)  * 

Technical  Subjects  (Male) 

Home  Economics  (Female) 
^National  Ethics  \ 

Physical  Education 

Chinese  Literature  (Vol,  1) 

Music 

Fine'  Arts 

Koreai^  Grammar 

Physic's 

Science  of  Earth 

Basis  Industry  (Male) 

German  Language 

World  History  N 

Chinese  Literature  (Vol,  2) 

Chemistry 

Classical  Literature 
Korean  History 
Society-Culture 
Geography  (II), 
Industry  (Male) 
Commercial  Subjects  (Male) 


XII. 


HANDBOOKS  OF  RADIO  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  AIR  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


1974 
10-12 th  Crade 
March  1974 


1975 
10-12th  Grade 
March  1975 


10th  Grade 
March  1976 


1976 
11th  Grade- 
March  1976 


12th  Grade 
March  1976 


1977  ' 

« 

10-12th  Grade 
March  1977 


1978 
10-12th  Grade 
March  1978 


XII J.    MONTHLY  LEARNING  SHEET  FOR  THE  AIR  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Course  of  Study 


1st 


Korean  Language  April 
1978 

English 

Mathematics  " 


10th  Grade 
2nd 


May 
1978 


3rd, 

June 
1978 


1st 

April 
1978 


11th  Grade 

2nd  3rd 


May 
1978 


June 
1978 


1st 

.April 
1978 


12th  Grade 
2nd 


.'May 
1978 


3rd 

'  Jurie 
1978 


ERIC- 
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XIV.    HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER  IN-SERVICE- TRAINING  MATERIALS 


Course  of  Study 


Publication  Date- 


.6-3:3- 


Teaching  Profession  and 

Refinement 

June 

.Korean  Language 

ii 

National  Ethici  / 

• 

ii 

Social  Studies 

tt 

History 

> 

ii 

Physics  t 

ii 

Chemistry 

ii 

English 

ii 

Mathematics 

ii 

Home  Economics 

• 

*> 

ii 

Physical  Education 

ii 

Military  Drill 

tt 

Music 

ii 

Industry 

e 

M 

Technical  Subjects 

- 

II 

Biology 

II 

Science  of  Earth 

M 

Fine  Arts 

II 

German  Lapguage  , 

II 

French  Language  / 

i 

II 

Agriculture 

II 

Marine  and, Shipping 

II 

Geography 

c 

II 

School  Administration 

II 

July  1974 


'6  Si 


XV.     PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TESTS 


Grade  Level 
4-6  ■  ■ 
4-6 
4-6 
4-6 

4-6  ' 

4-6 

4-6 

4-6 

4-6 

4:-i6 

4-6 

4-6' 

4-6 


Type  -of  Test 

Pre-Test 
1st  Formative  Test 
2nd  Formative  Test 
,3rd  Formative  Test 
4th  Formative  .Test 
5th  Formative  Test 
6th  Formative  Test 
7th  Formative  Test 
8th  Formative  Test 
9th  Formative  Test 
10th , Formative  Test 
1st  Summative  Test 
-  -2nd~Summa flve"'Testf " 


Publication  Date 
April  1973 
March  1973 
v^pril  1973 
Junex^^ 
June  1973 
July  1973 
September  1973 
October  1973 
November  1973 

December  1973 

I 

January  1974 
June  1973 


January  1974 
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XVI.     SCHOOL  BROADCAST  TEACHERS  GUIDE  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


Year 
1975  . 
1976 
1977 
1978 


*  Title 
\    School  Broadcasting  Teacher's  Guide 

^   V 

School* Broadcasting  Teacher's  Guide 
School  Broadcasting  Teacher's  Guide 
School  Broadcasting  Teacher's  Guide 


Publication  Date 
February  1975 
February  1976 
February  1977 
February  1978 


Classification 

Second  Comprehensive 
Demonstration  ^ 

.  V 

Third  Comprehensive 
Demonstration 


XVII.    SCHOOL  BROADCAST  TEACHERS  GUIDE  FOR  E-M  PROJECT 
Grade  Levels  t. 


3 
4 
5 

3 
4 

„  5 
6 


Publication  Dates 

k  March  1976 
March  1976 
March  1976 

March  1977 
March  1977 
March  1977  


March  1977 
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XVIII.  PRIMARY 


j      Author  » 

Kim  Tai,  Kil,  Lee -Sun  HI,  Choi  Chang  ■ 
Han,  Kwang  Kyung  Shik,  Cho  .Kung.Ho 

-Rang  Yoon  Ho,  Park  Bung  Bai,  Chung 
Woo  Sang,  Kim  Sung  Dong,  Ko  Kwang  Ok,. 
Kim  Bok  Rae,  Yoo  An  Jin,  Song  Yong  Ui 

Kang  Woo  Chul,  Lee  Chan,  Cho  Kwang  Joon, 
Lee  Tai  Kun,  Ku  Yon  Mu,  Park  Hwan  E, 
Kwon  Suk  Joo,  Han  Myun  Hi,  Han  Kyung  Ja 

Kim.  Chi  Yung,  Oh  Byung  Sung,  Lee  Hong 
Chon,  Oh  Jin  Suk,  Lee  Kwang  Ju,  Yoo  Ja 
Duk,  Chun  Pyung  Kuk 

Park  Sung  Ja\,  Kim  Sun  Hp*  Kim  Yung  Soo, 
Han  Jong  Ha,  Kim  Ypbn  Shik,  Kim  Hak 
Hyun,  Yoo  In  Su,  Lee  Jong  Hwa,  Cho 
Kyu  Song*  Cha  Jae  Sun,  Ha  Byung  Chon,  ! 
Kwan  Byung  Sun 

Jang  Chang  Hwan,  Yoon  Yang  Suk,  Lee  ] 
Hong  Su,  Kim  Jun  Soo,  Hong  Sun  Jung 

i   — 

No  Jae  Woo,.  Ku  Ki  Nam,  Kim  Jae  Bok, 
Bajig  Sung  Ok,  Chang  Yung  Ae,  Han  Ok 
Hi,  Hwang  Wan  Yong 

Lee  Kyung  Lan,  Lee  Sang- Kuk,  "  Chung  Yung  V 

Jin,  Kim  Jong  Ho,  Shin  Hyun  Bok,  Park 

Chung 
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ICOL  CURRICULUM  REPORTS 


.  Course  of  Study 
Moral  Education 

Korean  Language 
Social  Study 
Mathematics 


Publication  Date 
February  197$ 

February  '1974 
February  1974 

February  1974 


Science 


Music 


Fine  Arts 


Vocational  Subjects 


February  1974 


_  ^  February —1974' 

February  1974 
February  1976" 
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XIX •    MIDDLE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM  REPORTS 


Author  » 

Park  Han  Shik,  Kim  Nyun  Shik,  Ku  Kwang 
Joo,  Oh  Byung  Soon 

Lee  Meng  Sung,  MuniYung,  Byun  Hae  Yong, 
Kim  Young  Dae,  Chai  Young  Ja  - 

Park  SoorKJae,  Yoo  Kyung  Rho,  Lee  Won  Shik,. 
Chang  Nam  K^ChangJong  Ryul,  Kwong  Young 
Hwan,  Kim  Dong'Pil,  Kim  Byung  Keu,  Kim  In 
Ok,  Park  Su  Youn,  Song-Young  Jae,  Choi  Nak  . 
Jun,  Han  Bok  Su,  Lee  Mon  Won,  Lee  Sang  Hun, 
Han  Jong  Ha 

Lee  Eun  Baik,  Park  Bong  Bai,  Lee  Hyun  Bok, 
Jee  Kil  Eung 

*> 

Chung  Se-Gu,  Lee  Yang  Woo,  Ch&A  Wan  Ki, 
Lee  Jong  Yul,  Han  Myun  Hi 

Chung  Se-Gu,  Lee  Yang  Woo,  Choi  Wan  Ki,  * 
Lee  Jong  Yul,  Han  Myun  Hi 


Course  of  Study 

Mathematics  - 
! 

*  i 

English.,  * 
Science 


Korean  Language 


Korean  History 


Social  Studies 


! 

Publication  Date 

y 

February  1975 
February  1975  ■ 
February  1975 


December  1975 
December  1975 
December  1975 
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Title*  .  " 

Educational 1)evelopment  News 
*  " Field  Research 

Korean  Educational  Development 
Snnual  Report  In  Korea 
Annual  Report  In  English      ,  - 

•  V 

Korean-  Education 

-  i.  , 

ilst  of  Publications  ^  > 

„  \ 
Curr^nt^gphtents  of  Foreign 

Journkls^^ Education,  PsycholJ£y, 
Society  .* 


Brochure  la  Korea 

Brochure  in  English  § 

Brochure  in  Educational  Broad- ' 
-  casting 

Brochure  in  Populatioh  /Environ- 
ment Education 


XX.    PERIODICALS  AND  NEWSLETTERS 
Time  Period 

April  1972  -  March  1978 
August  1974  -  April  1978 


January  19*6     March  1977 
1 

August  v1974  -.August  1977 
November  1974  -  De^emljer  1977 
August  1974  -  June  1977 
August  1975  -,June  1977 
February  197  -  April  1978 


^C&fober  - 
April  1973  -  -bee 
August**^* 

November  1975 


stf  1977 

-J 

er  &77 


»    'No-,  of  Issues  "Published 
30 
23 


s 


1 


6 
2 
8 

6 
5 
1 

i 
1 


69  a 
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